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eBy arRaNc@na the various Rules and Principles of a Lan- 

guage in a Systematic Form, permanency and precision 
are given to what would, otherwise, either be subject to 
fluctuation or volved in obscurity. By this means, also, 
the relative importance and connection of the different 
Rules become clearly ascertained, so that the whole can 
be more easily acquired | and retained, and applied with 
correctness and facility. * Nor can any one who duly con- 
siders our language as derived from a great variety of 
sources, and, consequently, possessing many peculiaritws, 
fail to be convinced that the shortest, as well as the safest 
mode of acquiring a knowledge of its structure and pro- 
perties, must be by the study of a system in which they 
are explained and illustrated. 

Notwithstanding the obvioug importance of English 
Grammar, the, systematic study of its principles was, till 
lately, entirely neglected in the leading classical schools of 
this country. A very different mode has long prevailed in 
Germany. There, the vernacular language occupies ite 
appropriate position, forming an essential branch of in- 
struction in the highest schools, In England, also, a decided 
improvement has, in this respect, recently taken place, as 
many institutions, formerly adverse to the measure, have | 
incorporated this branch as a part of their curriculum. | 

It is, however, no longer a question whether or not 
English Grammar shall form a branch of regular study :-— 
Reason, experience, and popular conviction have decided 
upon ita utility. The various Societies, too, formed for, 
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the diffusion of religioas and literary knowledge have 

powerfulfy contributed to render it an object of increasing 

cultivation. In addition to these considerations, the recently 

instituted Competitive and ather public Examinations haye 

imparted such a stimulus to Composition and Public Speak-~ 
ing, as to render it imperative on every ggntl@men: to 

acquire, along with a knowledge of the Classics, a correct 

and graceful English Diction. 

The preseut Work aims at supplying the Middle and 
Upper Classes of schools with an efficient practical course 
of study on all the subjects which it embraceg;—sfamely,, 
Grammar, Style, and Poetry. By carefully excluding 
everything unimportant, and studiously corfensing my 
materials, nothing, it is believed, of real etility has been 
omitted. At the close, is appended Advice to the Student 
on the Improvement of the Understanding and the For- 
mation of good Mental Habits. This portion has been 
drawn up principally for the beftefit of Private Students. 
To persons who have completed the preceding course, and 
are qualified for entering upon a wider range, either in 
Ktymology, Style, or Poetry, suitable authors fre recom- 
mended in the proper places. 

In the prosecution of my task, I have constantly borne 
in mind the legitimate clainis and bearing of each depart- 
ment. Thus, in a work professedly devoted to modern 
English, as a Grammar sfould be, it would evidently have 
been irrelevant to enter deeply into the Azstory and minute 

« changes which our language has undergone from the period 
of the Saxons to the present time. Sufficient for all useful 
' purposes has been inserted from p. 85 to p.109, Ampler 
details on the subject would have been inconsistent, as 
belonging to Philology, and not to Modern Grammar. For 
additional information the student is referred to Des- 
worth’s ‘“‘Saxon Grammar,” Harrison’s “Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Language,” Welsford on the English 
Language, Stoddart’s “ Universal Grammar,” Latham’s 
‘‘Handbook,” Oswald’s “ Etymology,” and Richardson's 
Dictionary. 
( 
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For a similar reason it wouldehave been equally indi- 
cative of bad taste to swell the volume by the ificorpora- 
tion of thousands of words derived from the Latin and 
Greek languages. Useful Lists of this description are 
-» already abundant, and appended to various spelling-books 
ang dictiongries. 

Another point not to be undervalued at the present day 
is, that, as Education progresses, information of a more 
substantial and valuable kind than formerly, as well as 
superior methods in communicating that information, will 

« be in Consignt demand. Hence, Books, which have justly 
been characterized the machinery of schools, must be drawn 
up, fot onl¥ to impart the required knowledge, but also, 
as far as possilele, to imbue the mind of the student with a 
desire for prosecuting the subject beyond the limits of the 
rudimentary treatise. 

In accordance with these remarks, therefore, I have, in 
the composition of this work (the labour of upwards of 
twelve years), aimed at combining clearness of arrange- 
ment and appropriateness of elucidation with practical 
efficiency.* Disquisitions which would have been unin- 
teresting, or too intricate for youth have been studiously 
excluded. The results only, rather than the process by 
which these results were deduced, have been recorded. In 
the construction of the different Rules and Definitions, care 
has been taken to render them a& exact and comprehensive, 
and, at the same time, as concise and perspicuous, as the 
nature of the subj ect would admit. 

In order that the rules and definitions might be the more 
clearly understood by the pupil, observations, tending 
to illustrate or confirm them, are subjoined, as occasion 
seemed to require. These observations are not thrown 
ti the foot of the page, but inserted immediately under 
the rule which they are intended to elucidate, as, by this 
means, the connection between the two is preserved, and 
the subject rendered more easy of apprehension and re- 
tention. These subsidiary observations, also, are distin-. 
guished from the primary rules by a difference of tyne 
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‘In conclusion, let me,not follow the pernicious practice 
of manyewho, by tgnoring the meritorious labours of their 
predecessors, assume exclusively to themselves what in 
tuirifess ought to be participated in by others. Justice to 
whom justice is due, is and ought to be, in this as in other _, 
things, the maxim of every honest mind. I, therefore. at 
once admit my deep obligations in Grammar, generally, to 
Murray, Lowth, and Crombie; in Etymology to Webster, 
Dr. Johnson, Horne Tooke, Oswald, Stoddart, and Riclard- 
son ; in Style, Criticism, and Figurative Language to Camp- 
bell, Blair, and Whately ; in Poetry to the “ Quafterly v 
and “ Kdinburgh” Reviews, and to Sir Walter Scott; and 
for various useful hints, to the authors of sdéveral minor 
publications, @ 


‘he work in the ninth edition has been carefully 
revised, and augmented by two additional lessons on Style, 
and the entire chapter on Poetry. The aim, throughout, 
has been to render it a valuable digest of everything really 
useful on all the subjects which it professes to discuss. 


THore-Arcu-Geance: Jan. 10, 1859. 


Note to the Tenth Edition.—A new edition of this work 
having been called for in fhe short space of eight months 
is, to the Author, a gratifying proof of its increasing useful- 

ness and popularity. It may not be superfluous, on the 

present occasion, to state, that a short time ago, 1000 
copies of this Grammar and 1000 of the English Compoasi- 
tion were ordered by the Authorities for the use of the 
schools and colleges in Hindostan. 


Tuorp-ArcH-GRanauw: Sevt. 20 1849. 
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THE NINETEENTH EDITION, 
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IN THE FORMER EDITION of this work, several alterations 
were made to suit the increased requirements of the times. 
Extended care and labour have been bestowed on the pre- 
paration of the present or Nineteenth Edition, so as to 
render the information got only thoroughly practical, but 
so ample that the work, with its companion volume of 
Exercises, shall form a truly efficient Course of Instruction 
on the subjects discussed, without the aid of any otlfer 
treatise. Such chapters, therefore, in the former edition as, 
on mature consideration, appeared either to fall short of these 
requirements, or to be susceptible of improvement, have 
been recast and rewritten. These comprise, “ Remarks on 
the Moods and Tenses,” the obsévations on “ Purity, Pro- 
priety, Different Kinds of Style, Style at Different Periods, 
Study of Good Models, and Original Composition.” Several 
of these have been much expanded. The List of Words 
with appropriate Prepositions annexed has been consider- 
ably enlarged, so as now to embrace all or nearly all the 
words in general use. This list will be found of great 
utility in Composition. Style at Different Periods now 
ineludes the general characteristics of each, with the names 
of thetchief writers, and a short account of their principal 
works. 'The Index also has been considerably enlarged to 
facilitate reference, and form a useful auxiliary in self: 
examination. 
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The lessons on the Derivation and History of the Eng. | 
lish Lasfguage will supply much information on those 
interesting subjects. Various improvements have been 
effected in Versification, Specimens of Style, Synonyms, 
and in other portions of thé volume. 
The work has now been brought to such a state as to 
# render further alterations unnecessary, and has, therefore, 
" been again stereotyped. 


Revised, improved, and re-stereotyped editions of thé follow- 
tng have recently been published :— ‘ 
& d. 
1, English Grammar, Style, and Poetry, 23d Effition.* 3 6 

2. Abridgment of the same, with Questions @nd Exer- 
cises on Parsing and the Structure of Sentences . 1 9 
8. First English Grammar, with Questions and Exer- 
cises , : : ; ° : ° . , 
4. Questions and Exercises adaptgd to the 23d Edition 
of the Grammar, with Exercises on the Analysis 
of Sentences , . , : . . . 2 6 


1 0 


“The preceding form a connected, graduated, and thoroughly 
practical series of Grammatical Works, adapted to the most 
approved modes of modern Instruction. They are extensively 
adopted both in Great Britain and the Colonies. : 


Doncaster: November 1867. 
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NOTICE TO THE TEACHER. 


» Tue uizg anp Oxservations throughout the work are 
printed in three distinct sizes of type, according to their 
importance. 

Those print€d in the large type, together with all the 
declensions and conjugations, should be studied consecu- 
tively; and, either be committed to memory, or otherwise 
well impressed upon the mind. The Notes, which serve 
either as illustrations of the preceding Rules, or contain 
observations which, though necessary, are of secondayy 
importancé, are printed in two smaller types, and intended 
merely to be read. The whole of Grammar must be thus 
completed before the pupil commences Style. With young 
pupils, the History of the English Language might be 
deferred till Punctuation has bedh finished. 

The remaining portions of the work, embracing Figu- 
rative Language, Perspicuity, Energy, Harmony of Ex- 
pression, Sequence of Sentences, Different Kinds of Style, 
and Poetry, are also printed in three sizes of type; the 
information printed in the small type being intended 
either to illustrate the rules printed in the large type, or 
to form a second course. The whole should be. ac- 
Yuired§ in the same manner as ‘he preceding part. The: 
Specimens of Style should be studied according to the 
Directions, p. 255, 
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xvy 6 NOTICE TO THE TEACHER. | 
Questjons on every paragraph of the work, from the 
commencement to the close of ‘“ Advice to the Student,” 
together with appropriate Exercises, whenever necessary, 
are given in the Volume of Iixercises. 
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‘ INTRODUCTION. 
° 6 
LESSON 1.—Exercise 1.—Page 1. 


e 
4. a. Lanavaagr is the expression of our thoughts and 
feelings, and is either oral or written. Oral language is the 
expression of our ideas by intelligible sounds, called words, 
Written language is the representation of significant sounds by 
means of letters or characters. Letters are combined to form 
syllables ; Syllables, to formgvords ; Words, to form sentences ; 
and Sentences, to form a discourse. 

6. By oral language, we communicate our thoughts to those who are present ; 
by written language, we can convey them to the most distant regions, ns well as 
to future generations, m 

2, As Lanfuage is composed of words which are derived 
from various sources, and subject to numerous modifications 
and combinations, the necessity of uniformity of expression 
would naturally suggest itself to every reflecting mind. Hence, 
attention was early paid by the Greeks and Romans to a 
recognised mode of construction which should convey the mean- 
ing intended with the greatest accuracy. The system which 
comprises the rules and principles intended to secure uniformity 
or accuracy of expression is called Grammar. Those principles 
which are applicable to all languages constitute what is termed 
Universal Grammar, while those which are confined to one are 
called Particular Grammar. 


3. The three branches concerned with Language are Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Ihetoric. 

a, Grammar supplies those rules of tnflection, agreement, 
government, and combination of words which enable us to 
convey our meaning with clearness and certainty. It is not 
concerned about the truth or falsity of our sentiments. We 
may, for instance, assert that for a fact which is not a fact. 
This error must be rectified .by other means than what are 
afforded p. Grammar. Our Reasoning also may be inconclu- 
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e 
sive, though expressed wjth strict grammatical propriety. For 
the correction of this, we must have recourse to Bogic. What 
Grammar, therefore, purposes to accomplish is, to enable us to 
conyey our meaning in such a way as to render it impossible to 
be misunderstood by any conipetent honest mind. 


b. Logic supplies rules for reasoning to secure the mind from 
error in its deductions. The rules of Logic have nothing to do 
with the truth or falsity of the Premiss, or tha#which farms 
the dasis of an argument, except when this basis is the con- 
clusion of some former argument. The degree of evidence for 
any ay fee or sentiment which we assume as the Premiss 
or foundation of our argument, is not to be learned from Logic, 
nor indeed from any one distinct science, but must be decided 
by our knowledge of the subject itself, Thus, nore but a 
Naturalist can rightly judge of the degree of Evidence for & 
proposition in Natural History; a Politician in Politica, &c. 
I'o arrive at truth in any argument, not only must the Fremiss 
be correct, but the reasoning must be fairly drawn from tt. 
This latter process is the appropriate province of Logic. 


ce. Ehetoric is the art of correct and elegant composition in 
Prose, addressed both to the understanding and the feelings. 
It commences where Grammar in strictness ends. Of this 
comprehensive subject, only the following branches will be 
explained in this work, namely, Perspicuity, Strength, and 
Euphony of expression, Figurative Language, and Style. Per- 
Epicuity may be regarded as common to Grammar and Rhetoric. 


& 
Definitions, | ORTHOGRAPHY. 


® 
* LESSON 2.—Exercise 2.—Page2. @ 


1. a, Enerish GRamMMaR is a collection of the most approved 
rules and principles of inflection and construction of m8dern 
English, arranged in a systematic®order. It thus teaches what 
#8, and not what ought to be, the Language. 


6. Several expressions formerly in current use have ceased to be employed by 
gocal writers, aid hence, they are not recognised forms of Modern Grammar. 
These have become obsolete, either because more expressive or more simple forms 
have been preferred. A knowledge of such as exist in old writers may be neces- 
sary to understand ‘heir works, but, in other respects, they are merely noted té 
be avoided. (See 612, 621.) 


2, In English, as in other languages, there exist two modes 
of expression; namely, the collogural or familiar, and the written 
.or mof approved mode. It is by the latter, as being more 
determinate and certain taan the.former, that the rules or 
forms of Grammar are determined. 
3. “English Grammar is divided into Five Parts; namely, 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Punctuation, and Prosody. 


1. Orthography explains the nature and sounds of letters, 
their combination into syllables and words, and the just 
method of spelling words. 

2, Etymology explains tke classification, inflection, and deri- 
vation of words. 

3. Syntax explains the agreement, government, connection, 
and proper arrangement of words in a sentence. ; 

4, Punctuation explains the mode of marking a written com- 
position into sentences, clauses, and members, by means of 
points or stops. : 

5. Prosody explains the nature of the Accent and Quantity o 
syllables, of Emphasis, Pauses, and Tones, and of the laws of 

ersification. ‘ 

6. Perspicuity (which belongs both to Grammar and Rhe- 
toric) supplies rules for the use of such words and phrases, and 
for such an arrangement of them, as shall convey our ideas 
with clearness and accuracy. 


PART I.—ORTHOGRAPHY. 


4. a. ORTHOGRAPHY explains the nature and sounds of 
letters, their combination into syllables and words, and the 
just method of spelling words. 

6. Orthography is a term derived from dp8as (orthos), correct, and ypddw (graphs), 
I write.— Orthography refers to the proper spelling of words, Orthoepy to the pro- 
nunciation ofthem. The former is applicable to language as writen, the latter 
to language as spoken. 


Cee 
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; ORTHOGRAPHY. - _ [Lesson 2, 


OF LETTERS. 


§. Letters ara marks or characters used to represent the 
elementary sounds of language. 


6. a The Letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty-six in number, and are thus 


arranged :— 
Roman. Italic. Old Eng. Saxon. 


Cap. Sm. Cap, Sm. Cap, 8m. Cap. Sm. 
An Aa @a Ka 
BbBSbB bh B Db 


Ce Cc @ ete Ce 
Dd Dd BU dD o 
Ee ke Ge ke 
Ff F f £f f€ F f 
GeGgo6 4h 85 
HhH hk ® b I h 
I iJzgi?téz#ziettdI4t.t 
JjvVsoS fj 
kK kK & tu &k K &k 
L122 £ 7% “Lid 
{mM m fm © m 
Nn Nn 2 n Nn 
Oo Oo @ av O o 
PpPp Pp P p 
Qqa@¢qA gq 
Rrikhk-rRr Rp 
S s S 8 S 5: Ss f 
Trt Zt @t T # 
D & 
Pp ph 
Uu OUuw Wu vUu 
Vv Vv Yb Vy 
Ww Vw Ww W yp 
X xX xc § y Rx 
Yy Fy PnyvYy 
42428 3 Zz 


Name. 

at 

bee 

SCC. 
(In Sax. 
¢ sounds 
as ch in 
choice.) 
dee, 

ce. 

ef. 

Jel. 

aitch, 

@ or eye. 

ILY- 

Kay. 

el, 

em, 

en, 

0. 

pee, 

Cile. 

ar. 

SS, 

tee. 

th flat. 
th sharp. 
uw Or You. 
vee. 
double u. 


eks, 


7. The Greek Alphabet :— 


A a Alpha. H » Eta. 

B B Beta. © 6 Théta. 
ry Gamma. 1 ¢ Jota. 

A 8 Delta. K « Kappa. 
£ ¢ Epsilon. A A Lambda. 
% ¢ Zéa, Mu Mu, 


( 6. The term Alphabet is 


formed from ths first two 
Greek letters, Alpha, Beta, 
and denotes the order in 
which the letters are written. 


4 

c. In oldg’sooks, J and 
seldom occur; J being sub- 
stituted for J, and V for U. 
But this prastice is now, very 
properly, obsolete. 


d. JWisadouble u, and Ya 
double i. W was at first vv. 
The double ¢ was formerly 
written zi; and at the end of 
words the last ¢ was length- 
ened into J, and thus tj be- 
cume y. The ¢, as a double 
t, appears in the Roman nu- 
merals of our early printed 
books; thus, eight is marked 
VIlJ. 


e. Both in writing and in 
print, lettera#have two forms, 
capitals and small letters, 
Capitals (or head letters) are 
used only at the beginning of 
the first word after a period ; 
the names of the Deity; the 
proper names of persons, 
places, &c., and adjectives de- 
rived from them; and the 
words J, O, OA! and in other 
places mentioned under Punc- 
tuation. Srnall letters fori 
the body of the Composition. 


J. Letters, which in pro- 
nunciation are not sounded, 
are said to be sident; as, nin 
hymn. —The sounds which 


wy. letters have in the Alphabet 
ced are called the name sounds; 
: as 4, @,3, 6,0, B,C, D, &e. 
N v Nu Tr Tau. 
XE X21. Tu Upsilon. 
Oo Omicron, © > Phi. 
i-«rP X x Chi. 
P p Rho. Wy Psi, 
Zoas Sigma 2 Oméiga, 


b ce 
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8. Letterasare divided into vowels ahd consonants, «¢ 

A vowel is a letter that forms one complete or continuous 
sound ; as, @, é, 0. ; 


A consonant makes only an imperfect sound of itself; as, 8, 
ce, f, which cannot be distinctly articulated unless they are 
joingd to a wowel, either before or after them. Hence, they 
are called consonants; from the Latin con, together, sonans, 
sounding. 


The vowels are a, ¢,2, 0, %; and wand y, when they do not 
begin a word or syllable. When wand y do begin a word or 
syllablegthey are of the nature of semi-vowels. 


@ 
9, a. The consonants are J, c, d; f, g, h, J, k,l, m,n, p, 9,7; 
b. Consonants may,be divided into the following classes :— 


1, The mutes, 80 called because they cannot be sounded without putting » 
vowel before or after them, are sub-divided into slats and sharps; as, 


Flat. »b,d,g,v,2, as in babe, duke, good, vile, zenith. 
Huon ia 
Sharp. p, t,k, f, 8, as in papa, tal, king, /right, sell, 


2. Liquids. 1, m, n,r, so called from readily combining with other letters, 
3. ZH, called aspirate, is simply a breathing. 


4, c,j, and q are redundant, as their sounds can be represented by other lettere; 
thus, cin cal hy &; in city by 5; jin jest by g. Q is used only with u coming 
after it, and 1s equivalent to kvo; as, in quantity. X is a double consonant, 
equal to ks. 


c. The Mutes and Liquids may also be arranged according to the organs by 
which they are sonnded ; thus :— 


Labials, or lip-letters, are 6, v, /, p. Denials, or tooth-letters, are d, t, s, z, and 
soft g and j. 

Guiturals, or throat-letters, are k, g, and ¢ ani g hard. 

Nasals, or nose-letters, arc m,n. Linguals, or tonguc-letters, aro J, r, 


10. A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one compound 
sound ; as, ou in ounce, 

The term diphthong (from di, double, phthongos, voice,) is properly applied only 
to those combinations in which both vowels ara sounded, as oi in boil. Those 
combinations, in which only one of the vowels is sounded, might be designated 
digraphs or double writing, as ea in breath. The vowels in these digraphs or im- 


pore diphthongs had formerly their separate and distinctive pronunciation ; 
t, in lapse of time, one of them has lost its original influence. 


1]. A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one com- 
pound seund; as, sew in view, 


é.° ORTHOGRAPHY. “ [Lesson 8, 


¢ © 


LESSON 3.—Exercise 3.—Page 2. 
The Sounds of the Vowels. 


12. A has four sounds; 1, long (—), as, in pdle; 2, short (wv), as, in fat; 8, open, 
or Italian, as, dh, in dither; 4, broad (~), like au, as, in fall. The diphthons aa 
is short, as, in Canadn : but sometimes it is sounded as if in tio syllables, as, in 
Bad. Ae has the sound of long e, as, Céésar ; Ai of long a, as, in pail, tail, ex- 
cept plaid, again, raillery, Britain, mountain, and a few others. Awhas generally 
the sound of the broad a, as, in taught; sometimes of the short or open a, as, in 
aunt, jaunt, &c.; sometimes au is sounded like long o in hautboy, but like short 
o in laurel, lawdanum, &c. Aw has the sound of broad a, as,in bawl, Ay hag 
the long slender sound of a, as, in pay, except quay, pronounced key. Yacht ia 
pronounced yd. é 


¢ 
18, £ has tree sounds; a long sound, as, in schéme; a short“one, as, in mén, 
and an obscure one, as, in open ; sometimes it has the sound of middle a, as, in 
clerk ; sometimes of short i, as, in Zngland. #, at the end ofa word,,cither 
softens the preceding consonant, as in rage; or lengthens the preceding vowel, 
ns, pin, pine. La is generally sounded like ¢ long, as, in anpéar ; sometimes it 
has the short sound of e, as, in bréath ; and sometimes ofiong a, as, in break ; 
or of a in sdr, as, in heart. Lau has the sound of long o, as, in beaw; but in 
beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of long uw. £i has generally the 
sound of long a, as, in vein ; frequently of long e, as,in seize; sometimes of short 
t, as, in foreign.—In final en unaccented, the e is generally suppressed, as, in 
seven, heaven. £o is pronounced like é long, as, in péople; sometimes like short 
é, as, in léopard ; as short %, as, in dungeon, grgeon, &c.; asd long in yedman, 
£u and ew have the sound of long w@, as, in feud, dew;—in sew, shew, &c. ew 
sounds like longo. #y, when accented, sounds like a long, as, in bey, except in 
key, ley; ey, unaecented, sounds like e long, as, in valley. Z final in unaccented 
syllables is silent, as, in juventle, reptile. But ein some Greek and Latin words 
fagms a short syllable ; as, in apo'cipé, epitome, recipe, syn'cdpe, 


14, J has a long sound, as, in fine, and a short one, as, in n. Before r it is 
often sounded like « short, as, in flit. In some words it has the sound of e long, 
as, in machine. Ja generally sounds like ya, as, in filial; sometimes it has the 
sound of short ¢, as, in carriage. Je sounds like long e, as, in gries’; sometimes 
like long ¢, as, in die; and sometimes like short 7, as, in sieve. /eu has the sound 
of long u, as, in liew. Jo, when accented on the first vowel, forms two syllables, 
as, in violent, The terminations, tion and sion, are sounded like shun, except 
when s or x precedes the ¢, as, in gyestion, mixtion.—dJie final, in words accented 
on the last syllable but one, is short ; as, in fertile, except in a few words,—Jse, 
in words «accented on the last syllable but one, is generally short; as, in fran'chise; 
—except likewtse and a few others,—but in words accented on the last syllable 
bul two, it is long; as, in criticisc.—/ze is long ; 08, in civilize.—Jne in many words 
is long, in others it is short, 


15. O has three sounds, as, in ndfe, not, méve. It sometimes has the short sound 
of u,as,in son. Oa has the long sound of 0, as, in boat, except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a, abrawd. Oe has the sound of single 
e, a8, in Anioect; somctimes it is sounded as long 0, as, in doe, foe, sloe, throe, hoe, 
bilboes. Oi has the sound of a broad and e long united, as, in boy; as, boil, toil, 
Oo is generally pronounced as in moon ; but in wool, good, foot, and a few others, 
it is short ; in blood, flood, it sounds like short u; door, floor, are pronounced ag 
if written dore, fore. Qu has siz sounds: 1st, its general sound of ow, as, in 
bound, drought ; 2nd, of short wu, as, in enough; 3rd, of oo, as, in youth; 4th, of 
long 0, a8, in though; 5th, of short 0, as, in cough; 6th, is that of awe, as, in 
ought, Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou, as, in brown; sometimes like 
long o, as, in snow. Oy is sounded like oi, of which it is only another form, 


16. U has three sounds, as, in mitle, tttb, fill. The words dusy, business, bury, 
burial, are deviations ; they are sounded as bizey, bizness, berry, berrial. Ua has 
sometimes the sound of wd, as, in assuage; and sometimes of middle a, as, in 
guard. Ue is frequently sounded like we, as, in Eien sometimes like w, as, in 
huc; but in a few words it is pronounced like e short, as, in guest; and in some 


| a 
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words it is surf, as, in antique, catalogue. Ui is pronounced like wi, as, in 
languid ; sometimes as long 1, as, in guide; sometimes as short t, @, in gutit, 
sometimes like long u, a8, in juice; and after 1, as oo, as, in fruit, true. Uo tq 
pronounced like wo, as, in quote. Uy has the sound of long ¢, as, in obdloguy 


(pronounced obloquee), except buy and its derivatives. . 
@ 
LESSON 4.—Exercise %.—Page 3. 
si * The Sounds of the Consonanta. 


27, Bhasa uniform sound. In some words, and after m, it is silent, as, in 
debtor, subtle, dumd. 


18. C sounds hard like k before a, o, u, 1, r, ¢, and at the end 

of a syllable; before ¢, 2, and y, it generally sounds soft like s ; 

eas, in centregcity, cymbal; but before ea, 2a, te, 20, as sh, as, in 
ocean, social. : 


Cisgiute in c@ar, czarina, victuals, indict, muscle, &c. 


Ch is generally sounded like fch,as,in church. In words derived from the Greek 
ch sounds &, as, in clprus; also in Scripture names, as, Knoch, In words derived 
immediately from the French, ch bas the sound of sh, as, in chaise, chardde. 


Ch is silent in schism, yacht, pronounced yét, 


Arch in compounds of our own language sounds like artch; as, in archbishop, 
archery, archfiend ; but like ark in words derived from the Greek; archeology, 
archiepiscopal, archangel, &c. 

19. D has a uniform sound; butyfinal ed after ch, k, 7, p, 8, $8, x, frequently 
sounds as ¢, as, in stuffed. Ld at the end of verbs is frequently sounded as in 
belov’d; butin adjectives it is sounded in full; as, in curs-ed, bless-ed, belov-ed. 


20. F has a uniform sound, except in of, which has the sound of ov; but o/, 
when forming only part of a word, is regular, as, whereo/. 


21. Gis fard before a, o, u, 1, r, and at the end of a word ‘ 
as, in gat, go, goal, gum, glow, grunt, dog, except in gaol (jail). 
G is frequently soft like 7 before e,2, and y; as, in genius, ginger, 
Egypt ; but hard when it is doubled ; as, in trig-ger, crag-gy ; 
also, before the comparative and superlative er and est; as, 
longer, longest ; and in get, geese, gewgaw, anger, finger, target, 
giddy, give, gibberish, and many otlfers. 

b. G is mute before n, as, in sign, gnash, impugn. Vg final sounds as in sing, 
ring. Gh at the beginning of a word sounds as g hard, asin ghost; after? it is 
silent, as in high; generally silent before ¢, as in bought; except in draught, and 
laugh, in which it sounds like f. In other places, gf generally sounds like /, as 
in cough, enough; gh in hough, lough, sounds like &; in hiccough like p; gh is 
silent in slougt, a miry place. ; 

22. a. H denotes an aspiration, or impulse of the breath, on 
the vowel following. at the beginning of words is sounded, 
asin harm. But in the following words and their derivatives, 
it is silent :— 


Heir, heiress, heritage, &c. Hostler, hostiery. : 

Herb, og bee herbaceous. Hour, hourly, hour-glass. 

Honest, honesty. Humour, humorous, humorsome. 

fonour, honourable. Humble, Aumbleness, } h is silent in these 
Hospital, hospitality, &c. Humility, humiliation. } acc. to Walker, 


b. Not to aspirate the A at the beginning of words, except in the preceding, is 
& fault; but it is a much greater fault to aspirate words beginning with a 
vowel ; to say, for instance, ham for am ; herred for crred. 


@ 
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e. Many words beginning witk A, at present aspirated, haveean instead of a 
before thenf, both in the Bible and Book of Common Prayer, showing that those 
words were formerly either not aspirated, or that the aspirate was a matter of 
indifference; thus, Gen. ii. 18, “An help-meet;” Gen. v. 3, ‘An hundred; ” 
Gen. .xxxiii. 17, “An house; Psalm xi. 6, “An horrible tempest;” Psalm 
xxvii. 3, ‘‘ An host;” Psalm ea 7, “An heap;” Psalm xxxviii. 4, ‘‘ An 
heavy burden.” Also, in the Prayer Book Version, Psalm Ixviii. v. 4, ‘An 
horse ;"" v. 6, “In an house ;” v. 15, “An high hill.” 


d. When his, him, her, coming after verbs and prepositions, are unemphatical, 
the 4 is rarely sounded; but when these words are important the h shouti be 
sounded ; as, ‘ /Jear /7im.” 


23. J is pronounced like soft g, except in hallelujah, where it is pronounced 
like y. 


24. K is always hard, as, in kept; it is not sounded before n, as, in knife; and 
1s never doubled except in Habakkuk. 


25. L has a soft liquid sound, as, in love; it is sometimes mute, q3, in hal/, 
talk, Le, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el, tle e being silent,.« 
as, in fable, Tal, final, sounds as in mortal, capiial. 


26. Mf has always the same sound, as, in murynur; it is sileyt in comptrolier, 
which is pronounced controller. 


27. N has two sounds; the one pure, as, in man, the a a ringing sound 
like ng, as, in thank. Nis mute after 1m, at the end of a syllable, as, in hymn. 


28. P has one uniform sound, except in cupboard, in which word it has the 
sound of & It is mute before s and ¢; as, in psalm, psalter, Plolemy. Ph has 
generally the sound of f, as, in philosophy; but in nephew and Stephen, it bas the 
sound of v; and in apophthegm, phthisis, phthisical, both letters are entirely 


dropped. Te) 


29. Qis always followed by w, as, in gucen. Qu sometimes sounds like &, as, 
conqueror. 


30. # has a rough sound, as, in tome; and a smooth one, as, in bard. Re, at 
the end of words, sounds like a weak er, in ¢heutre. 


e 
31. S has a soft and flat sound like z, as, in besom; at theebeginning of words, 
a shary hissing sound, as, in sister. Atthe end of words, it is soft; as, twas, 
his; except this, thus, us, yes, vebus, surplus, &c. S has also & sound like sh, as, 
in sure, sugar; and another like zh, as, in pleasure, leisure, It is silent in isle, 
tsland, demesne, viscount. 


82, 7 generally gounds as in fake. 7 before u, when the accent precedes, 
sounds like éch, as, in nature, ritual, Th has two sounds; the one flat and soft, 
as, in thes; the other hard and shar, as, in ¢hink. Th is sometimes pronounced 
like simple ¢, as, in Thomas, thyme, asthma. Ti before a vowel has the sound of 
sh; as, in partial.—The before a vowel is sounded long; as, thé air; before a 
consonant, it ia sounded as th’; as, f/’ man. 


33, V has the sound of flat J, as, in vain. 


34, W, at the beginning of a word or syllable, has nearly the sound of 00, as, 
fn water. In some words it is not sounded, as, in answer; it is silent before 
r,as,in wrap, wrong. After o, at the end of a syllable, it is generally silent, as, 
in es blow. W, before k, is pronounced as if it were after the A, as, why, Awy ; 
when, hwen. 


85, X has three sounds. It is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names 
of Greek origin, as, in Xenophon. Sometimes it sounds like ks, when it ends a 
syllable accented, as, exit, excellence; or when the accent is on the next syllable 
beginning with a consonant, as, extent; but generally it has a flat sound like gz, 
as, in example, exist. 


@ 

86. Y, when a vowel, sounds precisely like ¢ in the same circumstances, as, 
rhime, system, justify, party. When y is used as a consonant, it is sounded as in 
York, yes. Final y is generally short in nouns, and long in verbs; as, purifji. 
densiff, prophec}, nouns, —puri/y, densi/7, prophesf, verbs, 


37. a. Z hues the sound of flat s, as, in Grazen, 


& 
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b. As aperfert Alphabet must always contagn as many Ictters as there are ele- 
mentary sounds in the language, the English Alphabet is thcrefore goth defective 
and redundant. It is defective; for the five Ictters a, e, i, 0, u, are employed to 
represent fourteen distinct sounds, and the sounds of th, sh, and ng, have no ap- 
propriate letters to represent them. It is also redundant; for c is represented in 
both its sounds by & or s; 7 has the soft sound of g, g of &, and z is comp8unded | 
of gs or ks. 


38. a. The pronunciation of the letters properly forms a branch of Orthoépy, 
included in Prosody. (See 500.) 


&® In pronnuftciation, both the unaccented and accented vowels should have 
their distinct and appropriate sounds. Thus, a good speaker would pronoance 
the word amity, as if written dmété, and not, as it is frequently but improperly 
pronounced, dmdté, Indeed, the correct pronunciation of the unaccented vowels 
is one of the characteristics of a good education. 

c. In the pronunciation of Compounds, the long sounds in 
the a 408 words are generally shortened; thus, vine, vineyard ; 
e cléan, cléang:; chaste, chistity ; know, knowledge ; holy, héliday ; 

léase, pléusant; breik, bréakfast; advertise’, adver’tisement. 

heze are, however, some exceptions, which may be learned by 
referring to a good pronouncing dictionary. 
@ 
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OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 
LESSON 5.—Exetcise 5. a. & b.—Page 4. 


30, a, A Syllable is either a word or a portion of a word 
which can be pronounced at once; as, I, mine, just. « 


b. very syllable contains at least one vowel; but, in many words, the vowel 
in the last syllable is not sounded, as, in tak-en, e-vil, sea-son. 


40, a. Words are articulate sounds, used by the tacit consent 
of a people as signs to convey our ideas. 
# 

b. All that speak the same Janguage use the same word to cgjress the same 
idea, while those who speak different languages use different words to express the 
same idea; thus, the thing which we call hat, a Frenchman calls chapeau. 

3 ¢ e 
41. a. A word of.one syllable is termed a monosyllable; a 
word of two syllables, a dissyllable; of three, wtrisyllable; and 
of four or more, a polysyllable. 

b. All words were, originally, what are now termed monosyllables; but, from 
an inattentive rapidity of pronunciation, two, three, or more words, expressing 
several ideas, were often uttered so closcly together, as at length, through the 
force of habit, to be considered only one wom. Hence, those words which we 
now Call dissyllablcs, trisyllables, and polysyllables, are no more than two, three, 


or more entire words, or parts of words, which had a separate existence either in 
the same or in some kindred language, and which are thus condensed into one. 


042. All words are either prinutive, derivative, or compound. 


s eo, e ° ¢ e 
a. A primitive, radical, or root word is not derived from 
another word in the language; as, art, kind, wese. 


b, A derivative word is one that is formed from a primitive, 
either by prefixing or annexing a syllable or syllables; as, un- 
kind, kind-ness; or by changing some vowel or consonant; as, 
long, length ; bend, bent. 


c. A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
primitive words, that are joined either without undergoing any 
alteration in themselves, or only a very slight one ; as, book~case, 
from book, case. 


d. Permanent compounds and derivatives arc consolidated; as, bookseller 
others are formed by the hyphen; as, ship-duilder. . 


Spelling. 
48. a. Spelling is the method by which we express a word 
by its proper letters, and rightly divide it into syllables. 


b. The spelling of the English language is principally, though not entirely, 
determined by the pronunciation. The only rules which can be given are, 1st, 
Those which refer to the division of words into syHables; 2ndly, Those which 
relate to final letters, and the mode of annexing additional syllables to them. 


a 


* 
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1. Rules for the Division of Words into Syllables. 


® 
_ 44. General Rule.—Divide the’words according to the divi- 
sion made by a correct pronunciation. When the pronunciation 
is not known, observe the following Special Rules :— 


® 
* Rule 1.—Two vowes coming together, not forming a diph- 
thong, must be divided into separate syllables ; as, ié-on, cru-el. 
A diphthong, preceding a vowel, must be separated from it; 
as, roy-al, pow-er. 


Fulg 2.—a. A single consonant, between two vowels, is gene- 
rally joineg to the latter; as, de-light, o-bey. But the letter xr 
and the pronunciation of several words require the consonant 
to hp joined to the former; as, ex-ist, Ad-am, nev-er. 

b. Derivatives also are divided into their simples; as, up-on, dis-use. 


Rule 3.—Tivo consonants, between two vowels, must be 
separated ; as, w-der, t-sect ; except when the latter consonant 
is not proper to begin the syllable alone; as, fa-ble, de-cline. 

Two consonants, such as wh, th, ch, ck, sh, ph, forming only one sound, are 
nover divided ; as, fa-ther. Ck ge with the former syllable, as pack-et, 

Rule 4.—Three or more consonants, between two vowels, 
must not be separated, if the preceding vowel is long; as, dé- 
throne, dé-stroy. But when the preceding vowel is shoré, they 
must be separated agreeably to that division which is observed 
in the pronunciation ; as, dis-tract, db-stain, piirch-ment, 


Rule 5.—a, Compounded and derivative words must be 
divided into the simple words of which they are composed, as, 
tce-house, mis-lead. But y (except in dough-y, snow-y, string-y) 
is not often placed alone; as, dys-ty, wor-thy, gen-tly, has-ty, 
gree-dy. 

6. Grammatical terminations are generally separated; as, 
avrit-est, writ-ing ; knav-ish, tall-er, tall-est. 

c. Derivatives, doubling the final consonant of the simple, have the consonants 
separated ; as, fat, fat-ter.—d. When the additional syllable is preceded by ¢ or 
g soit, the ¢ or g is added to the additional syllable; as, of-/en-ces, wa-ger. Also 


when the preceding single vowel is Jong, the consonant, if single, is joined to the 
termination; as, dd-ker, pd-ker, td-ken. 


Rule 6.—The terminations cial, cian, tial, cious, scious, sion, 
tion, tious, should not be divided; as, so-cial, mu-si-cran, v- 
cious, con-scious; except when ti is preceded by s; as, ce-les- 


ti-al. , 


45, Caution.—In writing, never terminate a line with part of 
a word which does not form a syllable; thus, it is improper to 
write win one line and pon in the next, instead of up-om; or 
delight for de-light ; co-nvince for con-vince; bu-tld for build, 
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Either ingert the whole wdrd, or suth a division as Gan be made 
according to the preceding rules. ‘he syllable at the end of 
the line requires a hyphen (-) to connect it with the remainder 
of tlra word given at the beginning of the next line, as in the 
word de-light. (See 484. a.)' 


2. Rules for final and additional Syllables. : 


LESSONS 6 to 9.— Exercises 6 to 9.b.— Pages 5 to 7. 





nu. 6.—46, Rule 1.—a. Monosyllables ending with f, J, or s, 
preceded by a single vowel, have those consonants doubled ; 
as, muff, ball, loss; except as, gas, has, his, of, of, 9, ths, thus, | 
US, WAS, YC8. 


b. But monosyllables not gee with f, J, or 8, F dciaet by 
a single vowel, preserve their final consonant single; as, man, 
fur, fox; except add, bunn, butt, buzz, ebb, ej, err, fuzz, inn, 
odd, purr. 

c. A final consonant, preceded by a diphthong, or by another consonant, is not 


doubled ; as, bees, coal, scarf. But u following gq, or g, doubles the consonant; 
as, guess, quill, 


@, Words of more than one syllable have thd final consonant gencrally single, if 
preceded by a single vowel; as, alabaster; except words ending in 7 or s, which 
are doubled; as, rebujf, harness. 


e. C hard is used as ao final letter only in words of more than one syllable, 
when { or ia precedes it, as physic, maniac ;—in monosyllables, it is always followed 
by &, as, duck, trick ; except lac, zinc, disc, talc;—in derivatives alro, c is followed 
by k, when the pronunciation requires it; as, trafic, tragicker; frolic, frolicking. 

47. Rule 2.—a, Words ending in y, preceded by a vowel, 
retain the y upon taking any augment; as, boy, boy-s, boy-tsh ; 
joy, joy-ful; annoy, annoy-ance, annoy-ing, annoy-er. 

Except slain, saith, staid, with laid, paid, said, and their compounds, unlaid, 
unpaid, unsaid. € 

6. But words ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change 
the y into 7, upon assuming an augment; and also in forming 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past 
aol ee comparatives, and superlatives; as, happ-y, happr-ly, 

appi-ness; dut-y, dut-res; try, tri-est; carr-y, carr-ter ; Carr-ted ; 
hol-y, hol-zer, hol-zest. 


ec. But wg, tsh, 1m, retain the y that + may not be doubled ; 
as, carry, carry-ing; ba-by, ba-by-tsh; dry, dry-ish; Tory, 
Tory-tsm. 


d. Derivatives of adjectives of one syllable ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
frequently retain the y; as, shy, shy-ness ; sly, sly-est, But there is no goed reason 
for thia deviation.—Ship generally retains the y; as, secretary-ship.—ZJst generally 
changes the y; as, etymology, etymologist.—In Compounds considered as such, 
the y is retained ; as, handy-work ; dry-salter. 


.@ The. termination ty is changed into fe before the affix ous; as, bounty, 
bount-eous but calamity and iniquity make calamitous and iniquitous, 
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%. 7.—48. Rule 3.—a. Words ereling in silent e retain the e 
on receiving an additional syllable beginning with a®consonant, 
as, pale, pule-ness; abate, abate-ment. Except in du-ly, truely, 
awful, judg-ment, abridg-ment, acknowledg-ment, lodgyment, 
argu-ment, and wholly, in which she final e is rejected. 


b, Words ending in silent ¢ reject the e when the additional 
swlable begins with a rowel (as, ing, ed, ish, able, y, &c.); as, 
place, plac-trg, pla-ced; cure, cur-able; slave, slav-ish; rose, 
ros-y ; rogue, rogu-2sh, 


c. But when eis preceded by ¢ or g soft (and also, though 
contrary to analogy, in the words sale and tithe), it is retained 
beforesable and ous, but not before ble; as, peace, peace-able ; 
charge, ch®ge-able ; courage, courige-ous (sale, sale-able; tithe, 
tithe-able). But reduce, reduc-zd/e;' and also, practic-able, gra- 
cow’, spacius, from practice, grace, space. 


d. Z’ is changed jgto i before fy; as, humane, humin-i/y; except surety, safely, 
duty, Words ending in ie change te into y before ing; as, die, dy-ing; lie, ly-ing. 


ec. The following words retain ¢ before ing to prevent ambiguity: dye, to 
stain, dye-ing; hoc, hoe-ing; shoe, shoe-ing; singe, singe-ing; swinge, swinge-ing; 
spinge, spunge-ing ; linge, tinge-ing; toe, toe-ing. 


J. Words ending in ce omit onge when the additional syllable begins with e; 
as, sce, seeth ; but retain it before ing and able; as, see-tny, sree-ing, agree-able, 


LB. 8.—49. Rule 4.—a. Monosyllables and words accented on 
the /ast syllable ending with a sengle consonant, preceded by a 
single vowel, upon assuming a syllable beginning with a vowel 
(as wg, rh, ed, er, est, ence, y, &c.), double the last consonant ; as, 
blot, blot-ting ; mud, mud-dy ; befit’, betit’-ting ; defer’, defer’- 
ring ; repel’, repel’-ling. 


b. But words ending in one consonant,—either when pre- 
ceded by two vowels, or when not @ccented on the last syllable, 
preserve the last consonant single, on assuming ig, ish, ed, &c. ; 
as, Bloat, bloaf-tng ; cool, cool-er ; need, need-y ; repeal’, repeal’ 
mg; ben’efit, ben’efit-ing; differ, dif’fer-ing. Except wool, 
wool-len, wool-ly. 


c. When the augment is a consonan?, no doubling takes place; as, blot, bloés. 
— Words ending with two consonants, do not take an additional consonant before 
ing, tsh, ed, &c.; a8, instruct, instruc/-ed, 


ad. Words ending in 7 or p, (and one in 8,) thongh not accented on the Jast 
syllable, have frequently, but contrary to analogy, the / and p doubled; as, 
travel-ler, worship-per.—In the following words the doubling is too firmly 
established to be readily discontinued : appfrc//ed, biassed, cancelled, cavilied, 
chiselled, counselled, dialling, duelling, equalled, gravelled, grovelling, jeweller, 
kidnapped, labelling, leveller, libelling, medad/ing, modelling, parcelling, pen- 
cilling, travelling, worshipping. 


e. The influence of the Accent will be seen from the following :~ 


Confer’, confer -ring, con’fe-rence ; refer’, refer’-ring, refer-ence; befit’, befif. 
ang, befi’-ted ; ben’efit, ben‘efit-ing, benefil-ed. 


G* 
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Jf. The following examples illufcrate the whole rule :— ¢ 
1, Consonant doubled. 2. Consonant single. 
Blot, defer’, repel’, Bloat, dif’-fer, repeal, 
Blottgst, defer-rest,  repel-lest, Bloai-est,  dif’-fer-est, repeal-est, 
Blot-ting, defer-ring, repel-ling, ¢ Bloat-ing,  dif’-fer-ing, repeal-ing, 
Blot-ted. defer-red. repel-led. Bloat-ed. _ dif’-fer-ed. = repeal-ed. 
Mud-dy. flat-tish. thin-ner. Rain-y. fool-ish. join-er, 


8. With a consonantal augment = Bloé-s; seal-s; suffer-s. 


: ‘ € ‘ 

%.9.a.—50, Rule 5.—a. Words ending with two consonants, 
except UW, retain both consonants upon assuming an augment, 
beginning either with a vowel or a consonant; as, séff-ly from 
stiff, odd-ity from odd, harmless-ness from harmless. 


6, But words ending in W/, generally, if not always, qrop one 
i before ness, less, ly, and ful; as, full, ful-ness; sitll, skel-less, 
skil-ful. But ill-ness, still-ness, shrill-ness, small-ness, tall-ness, 
and words in all, are exceptions, e “ 


51, Rule 6.—a. Compound words are generally spelled in the 
same manner as the simple words of which they are composed ; 
as, glass-house, there-by, up-hill—b. But words ending in UW in 
their simples, generally drop one / when joined to other words; 
as, al-mighty, al-ready, al-ways, hand-ful.—c. But, when ail, hill, 
mill, and well, form the termination tf a compound word, the W 
is generally preserved; as, in re-call, be-fall, up-hill, wind-mill, 
fare-well. So also in words in which the union is only partial ; 
as, all-sufficient. 


L. 9. b.—52. a. Much has been done of late (particularly by the late Dr. 
Webster, of New Haven, U.S. of America) to reduce the orthography of the 
English language to a greater degree of uniformity; but the deviations from 
analogy, though greatly diminished, are still numerous. <A perfect uniformity of 
spelling would render the acquisition of the language not only easier to foreigners, 
but also to our own countrymen.—Much of the irregularity of our orthography 
is to be attributed to the want of knowledge in our early printers. Thus, in 
early books, we find eminent and ipminent, ingenuous and ingenious promis- 
cuously used. 


b, The words of the English language having been derived from such a varicty 
of sources, a question might be raised whether all words terminating in syllables 
of the same or nearly the same sound should be spelled with the same letters, 
Uniformity would certainly plead for such a mode, and would prevail, were not 
respectable usage as well as derivation frequently at variance with such a plan, 
In cases of this kind the only safe principle which can be adopted is to reduce, 
under one uniform mode of termination, all words which can be so classified 
without violating established usage, or the just principles of derivation. Thus, 


1. Words formerly ending in te in the singular, as glorie, bountée, retain the 
ie only in the plural, and change it into y in the singular ; as, bounty, bounties. 


2, Many words derived from the French, and which formerly ended in re, have 
now substituted er for re; as, chamber, disaster; but the following retain re, as 
metre, mitre, nitre, spectre, sceptre, theatre, sepulchre, centre. The derivatives o 
these aro spelled in the same manner ; as, mitred, nitrous, sceptred. 


8. Shortly after the revival of ictters in Europe, many words in Latin 
terminating in or, and French words terminating in eur, were introduced into 
English by changing or and eur into our; thus, errour, honour. This practice 
was adopted by Johnson in his Dictionary. Since his day, the rejection of u is 
very properly ming the custom of good writers; thus, error, author, honor. 
The following words, however, are written with u, aa, neighbour, succour, vigour, 

3 
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saviour. ees a means continuity of state, Mnor, a clef in music. In all the 
adjectives of the preceding words, « has for some time been omitted ; as, erro- 
neous, honor-able, author-itative, vigor-ous, labor-ious, 


4, Much irregularity prevails with regard to words ending in or and er; thus, 
some would write instructor, others instructer. The termination or in,these 
words is becoming more general; as, visigor, cultivator, objector. Sometimes 
er implies a difference of meaning ; thus, sailor, a mariner, sailer is applied to a 
vessel. 


5. Words ending in ense or ence. Uniformity would recommend ense, but 
cusiom is divided, employing se in expense—but ce in defence, offence, pretence, 
and recompence. Butin all the derivatives s is cmploycd—defensive, expensive, 
offensive, pretension, recompensing. 


6. Terminations from the Latin ans generally retain ant; as, abundant, reluet- 
ant; but other words formerly ending in anc, ance, are now written with ent, 
ence; a8, dependent, dependence, except defendans, attendant. Those which 
formerly began with en are now frequently written with in; as, inquire. Buten 
is retained in many, as, entice, entire. At present, there are two adjectives, 
dependant, in ghe power of another, and dependent, hanging from Dependent, 
® the noun, meafis one who lives in subjection to another, a retainer. 


7. When a verb ends in se or sy, its corresponding noun must end in ce or cy; 
thus, advise, advice; to practise, a practice; to devise, a device; to prophesy, a 
prophecy. Dr. Webster gives practice both for the noun and verb, but contrary 
to general usage. € 


8. Many verbs end in ¢se or tze. The spelling of the primitive, when known, 
should be adopted ; but when not, uniformity would recommend the use of ise, 
though custom (especially in words derived from the Greek) inclines to ize; as, 
civilize. Another reason for preferring tse is, that many of the nouns of these 
verbs end in tsm; as, galvanism, anglicism, 


9. With respoct to the terminat&n ction or rion in many nouns, the former is 
preferable ; as, connection, inflection, reflection. 


10. In the words befall, recall, install, enthrall, it has been recommended that 
the double 7 should be retained, as it forms a guide to the correct pronunciation 
of these words. - 


11. New terras introduced must conform as much as possible to orthographical 
analogy; thus, systemize from system is preferable to systematize; as, in modernise, 
civilize, &c. 


12, Several words are now spelled differcutly from what they were some time 
ago; thus, choose, jail, arc used in preference to chuse, gaol, which are obsolete in 
all good works. 


13, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary has, till recently, been considered the standart 
for the signification of words, and Walker’@ for the pronunciation. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, however, is deficient in philological research, in orthographical con- 
sistency, and, occasionally, in accuracy of definition, so that most modern 
writers have with great propriety deviated from it in these respects. Still, 
the work is very valuable from the strong masculine sense of its author, and 
the appositenesa of his illustrations. Some time ago, Dr. Webster, of New 
Haven, U.S. of America, published an elaborate Dictionary of the English 
Language, in which he has avoided the irregularities of Johnson’s orthography, 
and much improved his definitions; but, of the correctness of his etymologies 
several scholars have expressed great doubt. The last edition of his Dictionary, 
in one thick volume, improved by Goodrich and Porter, can be strongly recom- 
mended as a most useful work. Richardson’s Dictionary has many good features, 
but it is susceptible of much improvement. 


Of smaller works, the following can be recommended,—Maunder's Treasury 
of Knowledge; Walker’s Dictionary improved by Smart; and another edition 
of Walker by Davis. me 
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Directions for acquiring a Knowledge of Orthography. 
LESSON 10.—HBxercise 10.— Page 7. 
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53. Direction 1.—Let the Rules and Observations given from 
43 to 52 be carefully impressed on the memory, and applied 
not only to the correction of the respective Hzerctses, but 
whenever opportunity occurs, till the whole is fafniliarized to 
the mind. 


54, Direction 2.—Dictation should be statedly and frequently 
practised. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the advantages resulting from 
this mode. Many persons are able to spell well orally, but fail to do gp in writ- 
ing. Only practice will correct this fault. Gr 

55. Direction 3.—The Transcription or Dictation of lists of 
difficult words, and words liable to be misappliedeshould.form 
another frequent exercise. Of this kind are the following :— 

1. Words similar in sound, but different in sPelling and signt- 
Jication ; as, 


J Adze, B. & COOPEL’S AXCjrceseseseeseess .Adds, v. does add, join. 
Ale, 8 strong beer 3.....ccccecreccceecs Ail, v. to feel pain or gricf. 
Adlar,s. Of achurch; .....ceececeeeee Alter, v. to change. 
Aught, 8B anything; .....cccce eee eee Ough@ Vv. what one is obliged by duty. 
Practice, 8. the habit of doing anything ;..’ractise, v. to do habitually. 
Pop'ulace, 8. the common people; ...... Populous, a. full of people. WV 


2. Words differently spedled, but pronounced nearly alike ; as, 
-+ Awidence,s. the rudiments of Grammar ;.. Accidents, 8. unforescen events. 


Assistance, 8. help 3 ....ccesescccccccves Assistants, 8. helpers, 
Council, 8. BN ASSEMDIY 3... cece cscccees Counsel, 8. advice. 
Elusion, 8. escape from examination ; ..//lusion, 8. false show, mockery. 
Emerge, v. int. to rise out of; .........- Immerge, v. tr. to dip in water. 
Slee IOZLY Fi cake casane dae eten ears Idol, 8. an object of worship. 
Sanatory, a, healing 3 ......cesceeeecees Sanitary, a. designed to secure health. —~“ 
/ 3. Words of similar sound, but differing in respect of aspira- 
fon and meaning; as, e 
Add, Ve tO JOINS: ciiccsscasecaesiveseas Flad, v. past tense of have. 
Arm, 8. MIMD: cccccesscccccccscseeesS/arm, 8 injury. 
Al, PTEP. NEAT 3. ccscccccecscccccs Se anarrs Hat, s. covering for the head. 
@ Ili, a. Dadl, BECK} 2. cceccscescrcccncsces Hill, s. high land. 


4, Words spelled alike, but differently pronounced and applied, 
according to the accent ; as, ! 


Absent, a, not present ;.....sseeeeees + Abesent’, v. to keep away. 

Au'gust, 8. the eighth month;....... .. du-gusl, a. great, majestic. 

Minute, s. sixtieth part of an hour; ....Mi-niife, a. small, slender. 

Deslert, B. & WASTE 5 cc ccccccccrcccccvess De-sert, v. to lexve when one is wanted. 


+ 5. Words accented on the same syllable, but whose Ortho- 
phy or Pronunciation, or both, are changed by a change of 


the Part of Speech; as, 

Abuee (abGoa), 8. ill-use ; ...........++Aduse (a-bfize), v. a. to injure by use, 
Advice (ad-vice), 8. direction ;.......... Advise (ad-vize), v. a. to direct. 

Close (kloce), a. shut fast; ............Close (kloze), v. a. to put together, 
Prophecy (prof!-e-se), 8. 8 prediction; .. Prophesy (prof-s-s1), v. a. to predict, 
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* 6. Words*which change one or mére letters, to distinguish 
the different parts of speech ; as, 


ee ), 8. & convenience ai oa Bathe (th flat), v. to immerse one’s eclf, 
> @eeetoauvvevee onan ane 

Bréath, s. air respired by animals; oo + Bregthe, vy. to draw breath. 

Cloth, 8. & texture for dress; ..........Clothe, v. to dress, cover. 

Grief, B. BOTTOW f.ccccccccscccees Sweets : :Gribve, v. to mourn. 

Grass, 8, the hortees of fields ; 3 eseeee.. Graze, v. to feed on grass, touch lightly. 


4 & Words liable to be mis-spelled, either from the stlence, or 
unusual sound, of one or more letters; as, 


Achieve, Acquiesce, Aisle, Answer, Assignee, 
Autumn, Business, Catalogue, Cinque, Dedtor, 
Cupboard, Doult, Fatigue, Heifer, Myrrh. 

4 & Werds of unsettled Orthography ; as 

* Ancient or Antiint, Brazier or Brasier, 
Cipher or Cypher, Connection or Connexion, 
Dispatgh or Degpatch, Jnclose or Enclose, 
Expense or Expence, Slily or Slyly, 
/nquire or Enquire, — Gayety or Gaiety. 


€ 
9, Difficult or unusual words; as, 


Ache, acre, ague, arraign, assuage, alms, 
Brocade, bazaar, banquet, basalt, burlesue, bohea, 
Caliph, chaos, crayon, chart, chalice, chagrin, critique, &c. 


/ 10, The Latin and Gree Prefixes ; see 286, 287. 


/ 11. Words which vary in their termination according to their 
meaning or derivation; as, 


Sailor, aman devoted to a maritime 
life ; 


Assigner, one who assigns or appoints; 


i aa generally means a ship that safia 
Dependen?, 8. one who lives in a 


ieee the person appointed to act for 
another. 

tion to another ; Dependant, a. in the power of another. 

Dependent, a, hanging from ; 

Depositary, a@ person with whom any- 
thing is lodged ; 

Tenour, the general course of any- 


ees the place in which anything 


rend ih ‘higher kind of voice belong- 
to a man, 
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PART II.—ETYMOLOGY. 





LESSON 11.—Exercise 11.—Page 10. 
56. Etymonoey explains the Classification, Inflection, and 
Derivation of words. e 


i 
Etymology is derived from érvpos (ctumos), true, and Adyos (logos), word. 


7. a, Classification is the arrangement of words into different 
sorts or classes, according to their respective properties, These 
classes are called Parts or Divisions of Speech. © 


b, Inflection is the change or alteration which words under- 
go, particularly in the ¢ermination, to express their various 
relations. 


ce. Derivation is that part which explains the origin and 
primary signification of words. 


of I. CLASSIFICATION. 


58. There are, in English, nme Classes of words, or Parts of 
Speech; namely, 1, the Article; 2, the Substantive or Noun; 
8, the Adjective; 4, the Pronoun; 5, the Verb; 6, the Ad- 
verb; 7, the Preposition; 8, the Conjunction; and 9, the 
Interjection. ‘ 


1, An Article is a word put before a noun to show whether 
the object represented by the noun is taken in an tndefinite or 
@ ina particular sense; as, a man, the man. 


2. A Substantive or Noun is the name of any person, place, 
or thing which either exists, or is supposed to exist; as, John, 
London, horse, book, hope. | 


3. An Adjective is a word used with a noun to denote some 
quality, number, quantity, or other attribute belonging to the 
person or thing represented by the noun; as, “ A good man ;’ 
“ twenty horses ;” “many books ;” “ green grass;” “ different 
ways.” ¢ 


4. A Pronoun is a word used mstead of a noun, to avoid 

repeating it in the same sentence ; as, “When Caesar had con- 

uered Gaul, he turned Ats arms against his country.” (Here 
and fts are Pronouns.) 


4 
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5. a. A Perb is a word employe to affirm or asaprt that a 
person or thing is—1, either existing; as, “ I am;” or 2, doing 
something; as, “I teach;” or 3, is the object of some action ; 
as, “I am taught.” 2 

b, A verb is also used to commani, belie: request, or ask a@ question; as, ‘* Be 


silent ;” ‘‘ Study diligently ;” ‘‘ Spare me;”’ “ Lend me the book ;” “‘ dave you 
written the letter?” 


& An Adverb is a word used with verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs to express some circumstance of teme, place, 
manner, degree, affirmation, &c.; as, “He wrote lately ;” “He 
lives here;” “He reads well;” “A truly diligent scholar ;”’ 
“He speaks very fluently.” 


~ 2 AMPrgosition is a word placed before nouns or pronouns 
to show the relation in which persons or things stand with 
regard to other persons or things in the sentence; as, “ He 
wenf from London to Leeds.” 


8. A Conjunction is a word used to,jou words in construction, 
or to connect parts of sentences, so as to form a single whole; 
as, ‘ One and one make two;” “Tle and I must go.” 


9. An Interjection expresses some sudden wish or emotion of 
the mind; as, O! ah! alas! 


59, a, The classification of words into distinct parts of speech has formed the 
subject of much unprofitable discussion. Some writers contend for two classes 
only, some for four, others for cight or ten. Were the classes reduced to two or 
four, the subordinate divisions would be proportionably increased, and the specefic 
differences worftd neither be so easily acquired nor so readily applied as by the 
present arrangement. ‘The disadvantages attendant on such a mode would be 
severely felt when the pupil attempted the acquisition of a foreign language. 
Why then introduce an innovation whichis calculated not to assist but to perplex ? 
The intention of classification is to assist the memory in the acquisition and re- 
tention of facts; objects are, therefore, ranged in the order determined by their 
specific properties, Accordingly, the parts of speech in the English language 
may be conveniently arranged in the following Order :— 


1, Articles; to define the extent of meaning implied by nouns. 

2. Nouns; to denote the names of persons and things. 

3. Adjectives; to denote various qualities existing in persons or things, 
4, Pronouns; employed as substitutes for nouns. 

5. Verbs; to afirm something respecting a person or thing, 

6. 


Adverbs; to denote some circumstance of fime, place, &c. of & verb or 
adjective. 


. Prepositions ; to denote certain relations between persons or things, 
. Conjunctions; to connect words in construction. 
. interjections; to express some sudden wish or emotion. 


oa 


b. In the following passage all the parts of speech are exemplified ; the numeral 
over each word denotes the part of speech in the order in which it is explained ; 
thus, 1 stands for the article, 2, for the substantive, 3, for the adjective, &c. 

ee T 2 61 2 3 7 2 8 5 7 4 7 


The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; and was bestowed on him bv 
3 2 7 #1 3 8 3 2 8 9 


his beneficent Creator, for the greatest and most excellent uses; but alas! 
6 5 4 5 471 38.67 2 


how often do we pervert it to the worst of purposes. 


ry « 
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c. The best and most rational ntode of maknig the pupil undex:tand the parts 
of speech, is o require him to distinguish them by the definitions and illustra- 
oor subjoined to each. Numerous additional examples may be supplied by the 
teacher. 


60. & Grammatical Parsing, or resolving a sentence into the various elements 
of which it is composed, forms a very*useful auxiliary in Grammatical Instruc- 
tion. For Models and Exercises on this subject, the pupil must consult the 
volume of Exercises. 


b. Etymological Parsing Table. ‘ ‘ 


1. An Article,.... Why? Definite or Indefinite? Why ? 


2. A Substantive. .. Why? Proper, common, or abstract ?—gender ?—number ? 
—person ?—case? Why? Decline it. Quote the rule for 
the formation of the plural. ; 


8. An Adjective.... Why? Ofwhatkind? Why? Mention the degree of com- 
parison ; compare it. a& 


4, A Pronoun..... Why? What kind ?—gender ?—number ?—fferson ?—case? 
Why? Declineit. Ifa Relative,—which is the antecedent? 


5. A Verb. ...... Why? Transitive, Intransitive, or Passive? — regujpr or 
irregular? Mood ?—tense ?—number ?—person ? Why ? 
Conjngate the verb or mention its prigcinal warts. 


6. An Adverb..... Why ? 
7. A Preposition... Why ? 
8. A Conjunction... Why ? 
9. An Interjection Why? 


wr 
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II. INFLECTION. 


e 
LESSON 12.—Exercise 12.—Page 10. 


61. Inflection is the change or alteration which words under- 
Bo, particularly in the ¢ermination, to express their various 
relations. 


- 
“~ 1). OF THE ARTICLES, 


62. a. Ax, Article is a word put before a noun, to show 
whether the object represented by the noun is taken in an 
indefinite or in a particular sense; as, A man,” “ The man.” 

b. The Articles are, in strictness, Adjectives; a, an, being abbreviations of ae, 
ane, one, nsed nnemphatically ; and the, of that. They may, however, advantage- 
ously retain the separate position which grammarians have long assigned to 
them. For, by this means, their several peculiarities are rendered more intel- 


ligible to learners, and a comparigon bet‘veen them and those of other languages 
is greatly facilitated. % 


63. a. The articles are a or an, and the, 


b, A or an is called the indefinite article, because it does rot 
point out avy particular person or thing; as, “@ book,” that is, 
any book, 


64. a. A is used before nouns only in the singular number, 
beginning with a consonant, or the aspirate A; as, “a tree;” 
“a hero;” before « when sounded long, and before words 
beginning in sound with w and y;"as, “a unit,” “such a one,” 
“a ewe,” “a European.” 

b. A is, however, used before plural nouns when they are preceded by the 


words few and great many. as, ‘*.A few men,” “A great many apples ;” aleo 
before collective wofds, as, “‘ A dozen,” ‘‘ A hundred men.” 


c. In poetry a is sometimes placed between the adjective many and a singular 
noun; as, “ Full many a gem.” This construction, though allowable in poetry, 
and common in colloquial language, is a violation of grammatical propriety. 


65. a. An is used instead of a before all vowels (except 
those just mentioned), and also before silent 2; as, “an eagle,” 
“an hour.” In order to prevent a disagreeable hiatus, it is 
also used before words beginning with h sounded, when the 
accent #3 on the second syllable ; as, “ an histor’ical account.” 

b. The words beginning with h silent, according to Walker, are heir, herd, 
honest, honour, hospital, hostler, hour, humour, humble, and their derivatives, 


Both in the Bible and the Prayer Book, an is very frequently used before words 
which are now aspirated. (Sec 22.) 
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¢. A and an are (as stated in 62. 6) merely abbreviations of the old words ae 
and ane, signifying one used ugemphatically. The peculiar @fference in the 
application of the article a or an, and the numeral one, may be thus shown :— 
When I speak of one object in contradistinction to two or more, I make use of 
the term one; as, ‘‘Can one man carry this weight? No; but two can.” But 
when I allude not so much to the number as to the species, I say, “ Can a man 
carry this weight? No; buta horse may.” 


66. a. The is called the definite article, because it indicates 
that some particular person or thing is meant; ag, “ the book,” 
meaning a particular book. Zhe is used before rfouns both in 
the singular and the plural number. 


b. The before a vowel is sounded as thé; before a consonant 
as th’; as, “thé eye;” “ th’ man.” 


3 
e. A noun without an article before it, denotes eitdger ail of 
that kind; as, “ Man is mortal,” that is, alJ maffkind; or an‘ 
indefinite number; as, “ There are men destitute of shame ;” 
that is, “there are some men.” ° o 


2. OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


LESSON 13.—Exercise 13. a. & b.— Page 11. 
é 
~S 67, a. A Substantive or Noun is the name of any person 
’ 
place, or thing which either exists, or is supposed to exist; as, 
John, London, horse, book, hope. 

b. Every thing that we can see, feel, hear, or conceive toe exist, whether 
roaterial or immaterial, is a noun; thus, boy, John, horse, school, boot, are mate- 
rial substances, because we can see and touch them. Honour, hope, goodness, are 
also nouns; for though we can neither see, nor hear, nor touch them, yet we 
can conceive such qualities or principles to exist; as, ‘‘ The honour in which he 


was held ;” ‘‘ Hope cheered him when unfortunate ;” ‘‘ His goodness was con- 
gpicuous.” 


ec. A Substantive may, in genergl, be distinguished by its taking an article 
before it, or by its making sense of itself; as, an animal, a man; honour, hope, 
goodness. The term Substantive is derived from subsidre, to stand, to distinguish 
it from an adjective, which cannot, like the noun, stand alone. Moun comes 
from nomen, a name, 


G8. Substantives are of three kinds, Propér, Common, and 
Abstract. 


a. Proper Nouns are the names given only to individuals ; as, 
the particular names of persons, places, seas, rivers, moun- 
tains, &c., as, George, Britain, London, the Baltic, the Thames. 


b, When Proper Nouns denote more individuals than one, 
they become a kind of commom noun; as, “the Johgsons;” 
“the Howards;” and also, when they denote a species or 
character common to several; as, a Milton; a Shakspeare, 
a Chatham, 


rere ree 
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# 69. a. A Common Noun is the name which is given to every 


e e  ) . e 
thing of the same kind or class; as, san, lion, city, tree. 


d. The principle of classification explained.—Observing many individuals to 
agree in certain properties, we refer them all to one class, to which we give a 
name, comprehending, in its signification, Ss the properties by which the cfassis 
distinguished ; thus, every thing which cart, of itsclf, move from place to place 
is called an animal; and this term animal is applicable to every individual in 
that class, Again, every animal which has four legs is called a quadruped, and 
the term guadruped is conimon to all the individuals possessing those properties, 
So @so, Boy is H name common to thousands of human beings, but the name 
William or Thomas may be appropriated only to few individuals of the class, 
The name boy is therefore a conmon noun, while William and Zhiomas are proper 
nouns. 


c. Common nouns, also called Appellatives or Gencral Terms, may be divided 
into the following Varieties — 


1. Class gouns, which indicate any single individual of which the class consists ; 
as, boy, hoPmmmouse, poct, orator. These terms can be applicd to any one of the 
respective classes to which the individual belongs 


* 2, Collective nouns denote a number of individuals wailed together as a whole 3 
as, pawliament, @rmy, flock, nation, multitude, &c. 


3 3. Names of materials Which denotes substances ; as, gold, water, sugar, silk. 


4, Names of » umlfrs, weights, measures, quantity, distance, or time; as,a million, 
& pound, a guart, vn mile, a year. 


70. a, Abstract Nouns are the names of Qualities considered 
apat from the objects in which they are found; as, wisdom, 
beauty, hardness, roundness® 

b. Though the qualities wisdom, beauty, &c., cannot exist independently of, or 
apart from, the persons or things to which they belong ; as, a wise man; beautiful 
rose; hard iron; around marble; yet we can form a distinct notion of them 
without thinking of the particular person or thing in which they exist, and cam 
assign names t@ethem. These qualitics themselves, also, may be characterized 


by other qualities: thus, we can say profound wisdom, great beauty, extreme 
hardness, perfect roundness. 


c. Abstract nouns comprise several kinds, which may be arranged thus :— 


1, Names of qualities relating either to material objects or to the mind, and 
including the viriues, vices, passions, and habits of man ; thus, goodness, wickedness, 
industry, truth, acuteness, dulness, solidity, Guiaity, whiteness, blackness, imagi- 
nation, ° 


2. Names of actions, including the nouns usually termed verbal or participial 
with the infinitive mood ; a8, reading, working, walking, studying, to study. 


3. Names of states or conditions either of mind or body, or of things in general ; 
as, health, sickness, wealth, poverty, heat, cold. 


71. Nouns admit of variations to express gender number. and 
case. 


Gender. 


72, a. Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes, 
male and female. Things without life are of neither sex, and 
are thus called neuter.—In Grammar, Gender is the distinction 
made in nouns, to show whether the persons or things of which 
we speak are male, female, or neither. The grammatical Gen- 
ders are the Masculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter, 
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b. The Masculine gendey denotes male animals; 98, man, horsé:” 


¢ e e e ’ 
ce. The Feminine gender denotes female animals; as, woman, 
hen. 


d. The Neuter or neither gander, denotes objects without life 
as, house, garden, frugality, hope. 


73. a. Names which are applicable either to males or 
females, are said to be of the common gender; a, a parent, a 
friend, a sheep. 


In these instances, however, the sex is either not known or not regarded. 
When the sex is known, we should consider parent, friend, &c., masculine when 
applied to a man, and feminine when applied to a woman. 


b. In the distribution of gender, the English language follows the order of 
nature. In French, on the contrary, all nouns are either ma or femi- 
nine; and in Greek and Latin, the gender of tranimate objects Huectermined by 
the termination. 


Y 

c. When speaking of animals, the sex of which is not regardg] by us, ye fre- 
quently assign to them gender suited to their particular characteristic proper- 
ties. The strong and bold ones being considered of the masculine, and the weak 
and timid of the feminine gender ; thus, we say of the hoi Ge, that he is a useful 
animal; of the hare, that she is timorons, 


d. Insects, small quadrupeds, binds, and fishes, are frequently spoken of as 
neuter. 


74. a. Inanimate objects, when spoken of, or spoken to, as if 
they were persons, are considered either as masculine or femi- 
nine; thus, we say of Time, “ he flies on rapid wings ;” and of 
the Earth, “ she is fruitful.” 


oe). This mode of giving life and sex to inanimate things, formsa striking beauty 
in our language, and renders it, in this respect, superior to the languages of 
Greece and Rome, neither of which admitted this animated phraseology. But 
no fixed rule can be given to determine, in all cases, which objects may be con- 
sidered masculine, and which feminine. In general, however, nouns that convey 
an idea of strength, firmness, or energy, are masculine; as, the Sun, Time, Death, 
Sleep, Love, Autumn, Winter, &c. Those which convey an idea of weakness or 
timidity, or which are more of a passive than of an active nature, are feminine ; 
such as, the Moon, Earth, Church, Religion, Nature, Summer, Spring, the names 
of Ships, Virtues, Vices, Cities, and C€untrics, and also of abstract nouns, as Liverty 
LTonour, &c. 


75. The Feminine gender of nouns is distinguished from the 
masculine in three ways— 


a, FIRST, BY DIFFERENT WORDS; AS, 


Masculine. Feminine. Mascutine, Feminine. 
Bachelor maid or spinster’ Cock hen 
Beau (pr. BG) belle Colt filly 
Boar s0W Dog bitch 
Boy girl Drake duck 
Brother sister Earl countess | 
Buck doe Father mother 
Bull cow Friar or monk nun 


sy, OX, mt heifer Gander goose 


GENDER. 
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Masculind, Feminine. Masculine. Fewinine. 
lady (rarely, Papa mamma * 
Gentleman gentlewoman) Ram ewe 
Hart roe Rake jilt F 
Horse mare Siw madam 
Husband wife Sire (when ap- 
King queen plied to the }midam 
Lagdlord . landlady King) 
Lord lady Sire (a horse) dam 
Male female Sloven slut 
Man woman Son daughter 
‘Master mistress Stag hind 
Master miss Swain nymph 
Milter aie Uncle aunt 
fish) ae } spawner Wizard witch 
Nephew niece 
—_: @ 
6, SECOND, BY A DIFFERENCE OF TERMINATION; 48, 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
Abbot ibbess 4 Giant giantess 
Actor actress Governor governess ¢ 
Administrator administratria” Teir heiress 
Adilterer adiilteross Heritor heritrix 
Ambassador ambassadress  Héro hér-o-ine 
Arbiter arbitress Hunter huntress 
Author authorcss¢ Host hostess - 
Baron »  baroness Instructor instructress 
Bridegroom bride Jew jewess 
Benefactor benefactress Lad lass 
Catorer ciiteress Landgrave lundgravine 
Chanter chantress Lion lioness 
Conductor conductress Marquis marcliioness 
Count countess Mayer mayoress 
ezarina Monitor monitress 
Czar wi 
(pr. za-ré-na) Negro nepress 
Dauphin dauphiness Patron patroness 
Deacon deaconess Peacock pexhen 
Director directrix Peer peeress 
Don donna Poet poetesss 
Duke - duchess Prior prioress 
Elector electress Prince princess 
Emperor empress Prophet prophetess 
Enchanter eee Protector protectress 
Exécutor exécutrix Priest priestess 
Fornicitor fornicatrix Shepherd shepherdess 
Founden foundress Sheldrake shelduck 





—_——. 


* The mark = over a syllable shows that it is Jong, as ty in Hrant; the mark 
~ denotes that the syllable 1s short, as, ec in exécutor. 
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Masculyue. Feminifle. Masculine. Feminine. 
Songster/(a bird) songstress Traitor traitress 
Sorcerer sorceress Tutor tutoress 
Sultdn f sul’tiness or Tyrant tyrannes s 

sultana ¢ Viscount Viscountess 
Testator testatrix Votary votaress 
Tiger tigress Widower widow 


e 
¢. THIRD, BY PREFIXING ANOTHER WORD; 4S, 


Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
Cock-sparrow hen-sparrow Man-servant matde-servaut 
He-goat she-goat Male-child Jemale-child 


ad. Several words have the same termination for both masculine anagfeminine ; 
ns, guide, guardian. Some have a fcminine but no masculine as, /aundress, « 
sempstress, Amazon, brunette, dowayer, jointress, mantua-maker, milliner, shrew, 
siren, vizen, and virdyo. 


@ ©. 

¢. In a few words, such as poet, author, &c., when the office or profession, and 
not the sex of the individual is intended, the masculine te is used; but when 
we wish to distinguish the ser, the feminine noun must betmployed to express 
the female. Thus, the phrase “ the poets and authors of the age,” includes both 
males and females; but ‘‘she is the best poetess in the country” signifies, that 
ae is the best only of her own sex.—(overness means, gencrally, a lady who 
nstructs, 


J. Ster originally denoted the occupation of~a woman ; as, seam-sfer, spin-sicr, 
brew-sier. The term songster is now confined to 6irds. The word singer is 
applicable both to men and women; either the proper name, or the word male 
or female, being employed to distinguish the sex. The termination ess is derived 
from the Norman-French ; and tz, direct from the Latin.—Jn/fant, a prince of the 
reyal family cither of Spain or Portugal, makes, in the feminine, /nfanéa. 


Number. 


q 
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L. 14.—76. Number is the inflection of a noun, to indicate 
one object or more than one. 


77. There are two numbers, the Simgular and the Plural. 
The Singular denotes one object; as, an apple. The Plural 
denotes more objects than one; as, apples. 
The singular is always expressed by the noun in its simple form ; as, apple, box. 
78. Rule 1.—The plural of nouns is generally formed by add- 
ing s to the singular; as, book, books; spoonful, spoonfuls. 


‘When the plural s coalesces with the terminating letter of the singular, the 
noun retains the same number of syllables in the plural as in the singular; as, 
hand, hands. But when the singular ends with a silente, after the sgft c, gy, ch, 
or after as, 2, or z, the addition of s adds a syllable in the plural ; a3, face, fa-ces ; 
kias, kiss-es ; box, box-cs. 


79. Rule 2,—a. Nouns in ch soft, 8, sh, x, %, t, or in o, after 
@ consonant, form the plural by adding es ; as, church, churches ; 


é 
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miss, misses? lash, lashes; fox, fox&; topaz, tipaze; rabbi, 
rabbies ; hero, heroes ; wo, woes. 


The plural of words ending in ch soft, in s, sh, &c. is here formed by adding 
es, because single s cannot be pronounced after those letters, 


b. Nouns ending in ch hard, in o after a vowel (with these 
words, canto, cento, grotto, halo, junto, motto, portico, proviso, 
quarto, octave, duodecimo, memento, slo, tyro, violoncello, and 
ate at take s only in ‘the plural ; as, monarch, monarchs ; 
folio, folios; bamboo, bamboos; canto, cantos. 


c. The practice of spelling canto, cento, &c. with only sis a violation of Rule 
2. a; es would be in conformity with it. 


80. 2imag}.—a. Nouns in f or fe change, for the sake of an 
“easier utterance, f or fe into ves in thé plural; as, loaf, loaves ; 
life, ines, 


b. But nouns in (and these words, belief, brief, chief, dwarf, 
Jief, fife, grief, g@f, handkerchief, hoof, herchief, muschie , proof, 
reef, roof, reproof, sufe, scarf, strife, swf, turf, and what) ) follow 
the general rule, by adding s only ; as, muff, muffs ; gricf, griefs. 
Staff, a stick, has staves in the plural ; stare, a verse, is regular, 
as, staves. ‘lhe compoundgof staff are regular ; as, distaffs. 


LB. 15.—81. Rule 4.—Nouns ending in y, after a consonant, 
change y into ves to form the plural ; as, lady, ladzes. But ¢ 
after a vowel is not changed ; as, day, days ; ; attorney, attorneys 
But wy makeg zes ; as, colloquy, collogzes, 

Words ending in y after a consonant were formerly spelt with ée in the 
singular, as, fie, glorie; and thus, though we have substituted y for ie in the 
singular, we retain tein the plural, The plural cf alkali is alkalies. 


82, ule 5.—a. Some nouns, in forming the plural, take the 


old Saxon termination en; as, e 
Man men Footman footmen 
Woman women Child children 
Alderman aldermen Ox oxen 
Statesman statesmen 


b. The plural of English Proper Names in man is formed by adding s only ; 
as, The Longmans; the Denmans. We also say, Turkomans, Mussulmans, Ger- 
mans, talismans, But the compounds of the common noun man have men in 
the plural; as Dutch-men, French-men, 


83, Rule 6.—a. The following form their Plurals irregularly :— 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural, 
Cow cows, rarely kine Mrs. Mesdames 
Foot ° feet Mouso mice 
Goose geese Sow BOWS, sometimes swille 
Louse lice Tooth teeth 


Mr. Messrs. 


Cc 2 
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b. The ‘ollowing have two plurais, each witha different 
meaning :— 


Singylar. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
brothers (sons of the, indices (algebraicat 
| same parents) Tales quantities) 
Brother 4 brethren (persons of indexes (tables of con- 
| the same society or Mivged - ber 
ofession etters numbery 
F ied for Oee mre {letters ate) 
Die dice (small cubes for pease (the species) 
/ \ gaming) Pea {peas (the seeds as dis- 
fish (the species) tinct oljects) 
¥ish {fishes (the number; nnn ne (value or amount) 
as, 3, 4) vane pennies (distiarrt pieces) 
geniuses (persons of ‘ 
- reat mental powers) 
conus west (cnannary Y _ 


spirits) 


G 
c. Other nouns, when used in the Plural, have a sense different from the 
singular; as, 


Corn, grain;  . . ° e « Corns, excrescences on the feet. 
f/ron,a hard metal; . : ° . Jrons, utensils made of iron. 
Manner, mode of action; . . » Manners, behaviour. 

Practice, habit; . - : - « Pfactices, actions, 

Salt, a substunce used for seasoning; Salts, used for medicine. 


ad. Compounds, in which the principal word {is placed first, vary the principal 
or fist word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the possessive case; aa, 
Song. father-in-law, Plur. fathers-in-law ; Posseasive, father-in-law’s. So, cowrts- 
wartial, attorneys-general, aides-de-camp, cousins-german; Possessive, court- 
martial’s, attorney-general's, aide-de-camp’s, cousin-german’s,’ The Posseasive 
Plural of such nouns is not used. 

e. Compounds ending in fu/, and those also which have the principal word put 
last, form the plural by adding s or es to the last word ; as, spoonfuls, man-fraps, 
mouth-fuls, camera-obscuras, Ave-Afarias, tellow-servanis, maid-servants. But 
we say men-servanis, women-servants, as cach word ig considered important. 


L. 16.—84. Fule 7.—Nouns adopted, without alteration, 
from foreign languages, generally retain their original plurals, : 


1. From the Greek and Latin, 


a, Those ending in wm or on, change wn or on into a in the 
plural ; thus, 


Singular. Plural, Singular. Plural, 
AnimBlcilum animileciila Erratum errdta 
Aphélion aphélia Forum fora 
Arcinum arcing Frustum frusta 
Automiaten automita Fulcrum fulcra 
Critérion critéria Gymnasium gymnisia 
Datum * data * Lyctum lycéa and lyctuns 
Decaedron decaedra Mausoléum mausoléa 
uence com Médium méiia 4 
Gvium efflivia Inemoranda 
Empérium empérla ‘6 Memorandum { saemionandeace 
encémia, (but fre- Momentum momenta 
Xncdmium { quently encdmiums) Parhélion parhilia 


errata a te a Ap te Ay AN eR 


* In English, Datum, data, have the first syllable 7ong, though in Latin it is 
short; as, Ddt-um, ddt-a, 


Fara, 84.) NUMBER. 
Singular. ¢@ Plural, Singelar. 
Phendmétnon phendména Scholium 
Perihélion perihélia Speciilum 
Postulatum postulate Succedaneum 
Stratum strata Stadium 


Plurat, 
scholia ® 
speciila 
succedinca 
stadia 


; e 
There are many other words in um occu*ring in the arts and sciences which 


follow this rule. 


b. Those ending in 7s generally change %s into es; thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
Amanuensis AManuenses 
Antithésis anthithéses 
Analysis analyses 
Axte Axes 
Basis biises 
Crisis crises 
Diikéresis dlidéreses 
Ellipsis“ — ellipses 
emphasis emphases 
Hypothéss hypothéses 
Ipnipfituvs @ ignes fitui 


Singular. Plural. 
Métamorphdsis* métamorphdses * 
Parenthesis parentheses 
Phasis phases 
Thésis théses 
Oasis oases 

Some change is into ides; as, 
Chryagalis chrysalides 
Ephemeris ephemerides 
Proboscis proboscldes 
Tripos tripides 


c. Those ending in a, ws, en, ex, wv, or 7, after a consonant, 
change @ into de in the plural, us into 2, en into ina, ex or Ww 
into tces, and .r, after a consonant, into ces; thus, 


Singular. Plural. Singular. 
Apex apices or apexcs Nebula 
Appendix appendices Niclews 
Calctilus calctli Radius 
Calzr calces Radix 
oe er 

ocus oci 
Yoramen foramina Stamen 
Fungus fungi 
Formiilea ® formulae ; ar lad 

indices (algebraical Verter 
Index (see 83. d.) { quantities) Phosphorus 
Inder { indexes (tables of Pdl¥pus 

contents or pointers) Vortex 
Lamina laminae Quincunr 
Larva larvae Ranunctilus 
Legimen legimina Sarq@phigus 
Magus magi Tumilus 
Mactila macilae Vertebra 
Minutia minutiae 


Plural. 

nébulae 

biiclei 

radii 

radices 

stamina (solids of the 
human body) 

stamens (when uged 
of flowers) 

stimuli 

vertices 

phosphdri 

polyps 

vortices 

quincunces 

ranunctli 

sarcophigs 

tumtli 

vertebrie 


ad. Genus makes, in the plural, genera; miasma, miasmdta; dogma, dogmdia, 


and dogmas. 
are the same in both numbers. 


2. From the Hebrew. 


3. From the French. 


Singular. Plural, 
Chtrob { “3 aot 

Singular, Plural. 
Beau beaur 
Chamoi? chamois 
Chateau chateaux 
Flambeau flambeaux 





Singular. 
Straph 


Singular, 
Madame 
Monsieur 
Plateau 


Appardlus, congeries, census, hidius, séries, spécies, and superyficies, 


Plural. 
séraphim 


Plural. 
mesdames 
messieurs 
plateaux 





* In English, the penultimate of MetamorpAdsis is short, but long in Greek 


as, Metamorphosis. 


u 
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. 4, From the Italian. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plurai. 
Bandit bandits Dilettante dilettanté 
Banditto banditti ( Virtudso virtudst 


Ciceréné ciceréni 


L. 17.—85. Rule 8,—a. Some nouns have the same termina- 
tion for both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, trod, salmon, &e. 
The singular of such words is generally denoted by the article 
aor an; as, “asheep,” “a trout.” 


b. The words horse, foot, infantry, cavalry, denoting bodies of soldiers, have a 
singular form, with generally a plural signification, Also the words cannon, 
shol, and sail, have, in general, a plural sense. The singular of these latter 
words ig denoted by the article a, as acannon. (See 335.) ae 


86. a. Some nouns have no plural; such as Proper names, 
the names of metals, fossils, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, abstract 
qualitves, and of things that are weighed or measured; as, gold, 
marl, industry, tdleness, wsolence, reading, geometry, wisdom, 
flour, wine. 


b. The only exceptions to this rule are, when more individuals than one, of the 
samc name, are intended, as, the Horcards, the Johnsons; and also when the di7- 
ferent soris are meant, as, the readings, the wines, the wheats, the teas, the cottons. 
An accurate, though a stiff mode of expression, would be to say the different 
sorts of wheal, of tea, &c. We may say “ The specific gravities of two different 
bodies,” because the sorts or kinds are intended. But to say “ negligences or 
tgnorances” ig incorrect. We should say “ acts of negligence or of ignorance.” 


c. Proper nouns, when pluralized, follow the same rules as common nouns; 
w3, Venus, the Venuses; Ajar, the Ajaxes; Cato, the Catoes; Henry, the Hen- 
ries; except when ambiguity or an impropricty would occur ; as, ‘* the Wol/s.” 


d. With respect to two or more nouns in concordance, forming a name ania 
title, the name is pluralized ; as, ‘‘ The Sir John Sinclairs are not of every ds&7’s 
occurrence.” So when there are two or more of the same name, in conversa- 
tion, we pluralize the name; as, the Miss Zhompsons; but in addressing letters 
to them, we pluralize the tif/e; as, ‘‘ To the Afisses Thompson.” (See Syntax, 847.) 


e. The plural of words, leflers, and numerals is generally formed by the apos- 
trophe (’) ands; as, “ Dot your 7’?; cross your és; mind your h’s; seven 5's, 
eight 7’s.” ‘‘ They have avoided the whereunto’s, whereby’s, thereof's, who's, &c.” 
We write, however, the Ayes and Noes, 


87. a. Other words are used only in the plural; as the 
following :— 


Alms Cresses Letters (literature) Pleiads 
Annals Customs Lungs(in com.Jang.) Riches 
Antipddes Drawers Minitice Snuffers 
Archives Dregs Manners Scissors 
Ashes Embers Matins Shears 
Asscts Entrails Mallows Shambles 
Bellows Fetters Measles Sessions (assizes) 
Betters Filings Morals Sweepstakes 
Billiards Fives Nippers Suds 
Bowels Folk (not folks) Nones Tidings 
Breeches Goods Nuptials Tongs “ 
Compasses Hatches Oats Thanks 
Clothes Hose Odds Vespers 
Cattle Hysterics Orgies Vitals 
alends Ides Pains (care) Victuals 
edenda Lees Pincers Wages 
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b. Pains may be preceded by the word grecs, but never by much. The phrase 
“ Much pains have been taken,” should therefore be, “‘ Great pMins have been 
taken.” Means and amends, signifying one object, have a singular verb; sig- 
ee more than one,a plural verb. (See 858.) Gallows is always singular, as, 
“The gallows ts erected.” News is generally singular, rarely plural; as, ‘‘ News 
kas arrived.” Lungs in scientific lang. hgs a singular; thus, “ Right luhg, left 
lung.” People denotes a number of person§ ; peoples, different tribes and nations. 
Summons is sing. ; summonses, plur. 


88, With regard to the words contcs, ethics, mathematics, 
optics, physics, pneumatics, politics, and other similar names of 
sciences, good writers are much divided. Analogy would 
recommend a plural construction, but several modern writers 
use a singular verb; as, “ Mathematics ts the science ;” or, by 
riving the clause a different construction; as, “ The science of 
Latheygtics zs intended.” —Jolitics has generally a plural verb. 
With all“these words, in whatever number the verb is con- 
sidered, the pronouns must correspond. (See 820. e.) 

-°* @ 





LESSON 18.— Person. Exercises 18. a. & b.—J’age 13. 


89. a. Nouns may be said to have three persons, the jirst, 
the second, and the third, 


b. The jirst person is fie speaker; as, “I, Jukn Thompson, 
do proniuse.” ‘he second person is the person spoken éo + as, 
“ Boys, attend to your lessons.” ‘The third person is the person 
spoken of; as, “That girl is diligent.” P 
e 


Case. 


90. a. Case is cither the form or state of a noun or pronoun, 
to express the 7elatzon which it bears to other words. 

6. Case, from Casus, a falling, is so calle because cases were supposed by the 
Greeks and Romans to fall or decline from the nominative or first form, called 


the upright (rectus). All other forms of the noun than the nominative were 
called cases or casus obliqui, oblique cases, 


91. Nouns have three cases, the Nominative, the Possessive, 
and the Oljectave. 


92. a, The Nominative expresses the name of the person or 
thing which acts, or which 1s the sebject of discourse. 

b. In addressing persons or things, the noun is said to be in the Nominative of 
Address; as, “‘ John, be attentive."—The Case Absolute also is in English the 
Nominative; as, “ John having lest, everything went wrong.” 

93. a. The Possesstve is the form in which a noun is used to 
show that something belongs to the person or thing denoted 
by the noun. It is formed in the singular by adding a comma 
(°) called an apostrophe, with the letter s to the nominative; 
as, Nom. Father, Possess. Father’s. 


t 
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When the Plural enda@ in s, the Possessive is formed b 
adding only an apostrophe (’ ) as, Fathers’ — When the Plural 
does not end in s, then both the apostrophe and s must be 

added; as, Plur. men; Poss. Plur. men’s. 


¢ 

b. In Poetry, when the Singular ends in es, the Possessive is 
formed by adding only an apostrophe; as, “ Achilles’ wrath.” 
—In Prose also, when the Singular ends in ss or eye, the Pos- 
sessive is generally formed by adding only an apostrophe.—In 
other endings both the apostrophe and s are added ; as, ‘ Felix’s 
room.”——Proper Names in ss take the apostrophe and s; as, 
“ Bass’s ale.” 


c. The possessive sign ’s is applied to persons or animals; as, ‘A man’s hat ;” 
“A dog’s sagacity.” The case ending (’s) is also attached to obj nanimate 
when personified ; as, ‘‘ Reason’s voice;" and also in a few phreus denoting a 
period of time; as, “A few hours’ leisure.” The particle of, or Norman Genitive, 
is applied in general to tranimate objects ; as, ‘‘ The roof of the house ;” ‘‘ The 
binding of the book.” € - ¢ 


ad. The sign ’s (s with an apostrophe before it) is called the Sazon genitive or 
possessive, and is a contraction of es or ig; thus, “ Afan’s wisddh,” “ King's crown,” 
were formerly written ‘‘ Manes wisdom,” “ Kingis crown,” or “* Kinges crown.” 
The mark’ is called by the Greek name apostrophe, signifying a turning off, 
because it shows the turning off or omission of the vowel e or ¢,—As the sign ’s 
was never a contraction of the pronoun his, such vulgarisme as “ John his book,” 
have long ceased to be employed by good writers. The vulgarism originated 
from a typographical error which first appeared and is still retained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the collect ‘ for all conditions of men.” 


94. a. The Objective case expresses the name of the person 
og thing which is the object of an action implied in a transitive 
verb, or which follows a preposition; as, “I leve Henry.” 
“They live in London.” 


b. The doer of an action is called the agent; the person or thing affected ny 
the action is called the object. 


c. In substantives, the nominative and objective cases are the same in form, 
being distinguishable from each other only by their situation ; thus, 


Nein Objec Here the meaning is reversed by the interchange of 

: gE nouns, the nominative or agent being known by its 

Achilles slew Hector. | being placcd before the verb,and the object of tho 
Hector slew Achilles. \ artion by its following it. 


95. a. Declining a noun is naming its eases and numbers. Nouns are thus 
declined :— 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur, 
Nom. Father Fathers Nom. Man Men 
Poss. Father's Fathers’ Foss. Man’s Men’s 
Obj. Father Fathers Obj. Man Men 


6, “ John has cut Thomas’s finger.” Here John is the actor or doer of some- 
thing,and is therefore in the nominative case; has cut, ia a verb, and afirms 
what action has been done by John, finger is the object in which the action ter- 
minates, and is therefore in the objective case; and Thomas's is in the possessive 
case, because it denotes the owner of the finger. 4 


c. To find the nominative case, ask the question Whof or What? with the 
verb, and the word that answers to the question will be the nominative case 
to the verb; as in the preceding example, “ Who bas cut Thomae’s finger?” 
Answer, “‘ John ;” therefore John ig in the nominative cass. 


o 


@ 
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d. The objecti® case of a verb may be known by asking the question, Whom ? 
or What? with the verb; as, “ What did John out?” Ans, “The jinger of 
Thomas.” The word jinger is therefore in the objective case, and governed by 
the active verb has cut. 


e 
¢ Table of Nouts. 
1. Proper { 1. Strictly Proper ....ccsceveccees as, Johnson, London. 
; P 2. Partly Common ........ceseeees as, the Johnsons; a Milton, 
» TeClasrs Names ..ccsssccceccccees as, book, house, 
2, Common 2. Collective Names .......seeeee as, herd, army, audience, 
: 3. Names of Materials .........00. as, silver, cotton, Coal. 
4. Namesof Numbers, Quantity, &c.as, thousand, acre. 
1, Names of Qualities ...... rere as, industry, whitencss, 
3, Abstract 42. Names of Actions .............. as, reading, running- 
4. Names of States or Conditions ..as, health, sickness, 


‘ 
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84 ETYMOLOGY. "Lesson 18. 


3. ADJECTIVES. 
LESSON 19.-Exercise 19.—Page 14. 


96. a, An Adjective is a word used with a noun to denote 
some quality, number, quantity, or other attribute belonging to 
the person or thing represented by the noun ; as, cA ‘good 
man;” twenty horses;” “many books ;’ (i green grass ;’ 
is different ways.” 


»b, The Adjective does not afirm, but simply points out some property or at- 
tribute, not by itself, but as conjoined with a subject. The Substantive or Noun 
denotes the substance; the Adjective merely defines or limits the kind of substance. 
Thus, man is a gener al ter m3; a man denotes one, but not any onedgerparticular ; 
—n good man, & fall man, a young man, an o/d man, denote different kinds of 
men. 


c. By the term attribute is meant some quality or "is openly belonging to a per- 
son or thing ; thus, power and wisdom arc the attributcs of our Creator 3 ¥edness 
or whiteness is an attribute belonging toa rose. The words porrer, wisdom, red- 
ness, whiteness, are nouns, as they express these qualities existing independently 
of any substance.—The word which denotes the quality or attribute as con- 
joined with the subject is called an Attributive (or something assigned to another) 
or Adjective (or something added to something clse) 5 as, in the phrases, ‘ Our 
powerful and wise Creator ;”" “A red or while rose.” 

97, Pa teles are of various kigds; 1. Qualitative or Ordi- 
nary ¢ Proper ; 3, Numeral (including Cardinal, Ordinal, 
and Multiplicative) ; 4. Distributive; 5. Demonstr ative; ©. 


Pefinitive ; and 7. Indefinite. 


98. a, Qualitative or Ordinary Adjectives denote some quality 
or attribute belonging to a person or thing represented by the 
noun; as, good, “large, square, yreen. To this class belong 
Verbal and Compound adjectives. 


b. Verbal Adjectives end in ing or ed, except when irregular; as, “A moving 
spectacle ;” ‘A heated imagination.” 

c. Compound Adjectives are composed of two or more primitive words, con- 
nected by a hyphen (-); as, ‘‘ Nut-brown ale;” ‘* Party-spirit zen,” 

d. Adjectives in English are of the same gender and number as the nouns 
with which they are conjoined ; but their éerminationsare not varied asin French, 
Latin, Greek, and most other languages ; thus we a SY “a good boy;” “a good 
girl ; ra good boys;”’ ‘‘ good girls.” 

99. Proper Adjectives are derived from Proper names; as, 
’ English, from England ; Cicerénian, from Cicero. 


100. Numeral Adjectives include the Cardinal, Ordinal, and 
Multiplicative. 


a, The Cardinal Numerals denote an exact number of things; 
as, (wo, ten. 


Cardinal, so called from cardo, a hinge, on which the ordinals ‘turn.—The 
words hundred, thousand, million, dozen, are considered Nouns when the article 
is prefixed. 

b. Ordinal Adjectives denote the or den or succession of things; 


as, first, second, third, Xe. 
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e. The Multiplicative expresses hot many times qne thing 
exceeds another ; as, double, twofold, tirple, threefold, &c. 


101. The Destributives denote objects taken separately, They 
are each, every, either, neither, when conjoined with nouns ? as, 
Every man has his duty.” 


102. a. The Demonstrative Adjectives are this, that, these, 
thosé, yon, when placed before nouns. This points out a near 
object; ¢hat refers to one at some distance; and yon to the 
most distant. 


b. The Definitive are the articles a, an, and the, previously 
explained. 


C. Sometitas: adjectives with the definite article prefixed are used without the 
noun ; as, ‘ Zhe good are happy,” that is, good people. 


103. a. The Indefinite express a variety of meanings, but 
mostly refer to persons or things in a vague or general manner. 
They are ail, ang, some, no, much, enough, whole, applied both to 
number and quantity.— Many, few, several, certain, divers, 
applied to number.— Doth refers to two either individuals or 
classes.— None is no-one, not any.—To this class may be added 
such, the same, alone (single, solitary), and only (in the sense of 
that one, and not another). 


b, All denotes the whole, whether quantity or number; as, *Al/ the corn;” 
“ all the men.”—Any is sometimes used indefinitely for one; as, “If the soul 
shall sin against avy of the commandments ;” sometimes for some; as, ‘* Who 
will show us any good?” sometimes for every one; as, *‘ Anybody can do tha” 
—wNVo is used before a noun; none, without one; as, Vo man;” “I have seen 
none.” —None is used in both numbers.—-Several and divers signify more than 
two, but not many.—<ome, when used alone, denotes a larger number than 
several; when prefixed to one, man, person, &c., 28, some one, &c., some requires 
a singular verb; as, ‘‘ some person says 60."— Afuch (the opposite to litt/e) denotes 
a quantity ; as, ‘‘ Afuch money ;’’ it is somctimes joined with collective nouns to 
denote number in the aggregate ; as, “ Afuch company.”—Maxy (the opposite of 
Jew) denotes an indefinite number ; as, ‘ Few were present.” 


ce. The words little, less, least, much, more, most, enough, whole, are sometimes 
used as substantives; as, ‘‘ A/uch has been said, but dité/e has been done.” “ He 
has enough.” ‘He gave him the whole.” 


d. Sometimes nouns being prefixed to other nouns are used as adjectives; as, 
corn-field, sizk-mill, 


LESSON 20.—Exercise 20.— Page 14. 
Comparison of Adjectives. 


104. a. Comparison is the inflection of an Adjective to denote 
the increase or decrease of the quality implied in the adjective. 
Only qualitative and a few indefinite adjectives admit of com- 
parisofi.—There are two degrees of comparison,—the Compara- 
tive and Superlative. | 


b. The Positive state or form is the simple quality itself, and 
is therefore not a degree ; as, hard, short. 


€ 
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105. a, The Comparative degree (generally euding in er) 
expresses a greater degree of the quality than the positive; as, 
harder, shorter. 


¥. The Superlative degree {generally ending in est) expresses 
the highest degree of the quality ; as, hardest, shortest. 

The Comparative refers to évo persons or things; the Superlative to more 
than two. 

e e 

106. a. The Comparative of words of one syllable is formed 
by adding 7 to the positive when it ends in e, and er when it 
ends in a consonant; as, Wise, wiser; great, greater.—The 
Superlative is formed by adding st to a vowel, and est to a con- 
sonant; as, wise, wisest; great, great-est. 

o. If the adjective ends with a single consonant after a single wel, the con « 
sonant is doubled ; as, sad, sad-dcr, sad-dest ; hot, hot-fer, hoé-test. (See 49.) 


c. When speaking of the Deity we generally prefiz the word enost; «as, & The 
Most High.” 


107. a. Adjectives of more than one syllabfe are generally 
compared by prefixing more and most to the positive; as, 
generous, more yenerous, ost generous. 


a. Verbals, like other Qualitatives, have degrecs of comparison ; as, more and 
most learncd. @ 


c. Adjectives cither of one or two syllables ending in y after a consonant, 
change y into i before er and est; as, happy, happier, happiest. But y after a 
vowel is not changed into i before e7 and est; as, gay, gayer, gayest, 


¢d. Dissyllables ending in e are often compared by er and est; as, ample, ampler, 
amples/;—also words accented on the /ast syllable have sometimes er and est; as, 
discreet’, discreet’er, discreet’ est. 


e. Afore.and most, less, least, when prefixed to adjectives, may be considered 
either as Adverbs or forming part of the Adjectives. 


J. The words very, exceedingly, abundantly, &c. are employed to increase the 
quality expressed by the positive ; as, “ very good.” 


g. Sometimes an adjective is pladed between the Superlative and ite noun ; as, 
“ The greatest possible injury was inflicted ;” that is, the greatest injury which 
was possible. F 
108. a. Diminution of quality, whether the adjective is of 
one syllable or of more than one, is formed by less and least, 
as, less-happy, /cast-happy. 
b, The termination tsh serves to diminish the quality; as, black, blackish, or 


tending to blackness. The adverb rather also expresses a small degree of the 
quality ; as, rather little. 


c. Various minute differences between degrees of comparison are expressed by 
Wittle, much, far, &c. ; as, “ a liltle better ;” ** much better ;” “very far distant.” 


109. a. The following adjectives are compared irregularly :— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 
Good, better, best. 
Bad, evil, ill, worse, worst. 


Far, farther, farthest. 
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Positive. Comparative, Superlatye. 

Fore, former, foremost, or first. 

(Forth), further, furthest. 

Late, later, latest (in time), 
— latter, e last (in order), 

Little, less, least. 

Much, many, more, most. 

Near, . nearer, nearest. 

Nfeh, nigher, nighest, next. 

Old, older, elder, oldest, eldest. 


b, Further and furthest are sometimes adverbs. Further is used as & verb in 
the Book of Common Prayer ; as, ** Further us with Thy continual help.”— Latter, 
last, are opposed to Former, first. Elder and eldest are generally appled to per- 
sons of the same family; as, ‘* The e/dey brother.” Older and oldest are applied 
to persons ecthings in general; as, ‘ The oldest man.” 


110. Some adjectives form the Superlative by annexing most 
to the end of the word ; as, 


Hind, hinder, hindsost or hindermost. 
Up (prep.), ® upper, upmost or uppermost. 
In (prep.), inner, inmost or innermost. 
Out (prep.), outer or utter, outmost, utmost, uttermost, 
lore, former, foremost (in place). 

— — 6 first (in ¢ime or order). 


1. a. Prior, superior, ulterior, exterior, inferior, &c., which have the form of 
Latin Comparatives, are not to be considered as comparatives in English, and, 
consequently, are not followed by than, as English comiparatives are. 


6. Some adjectives have no comparison, such as do not admit extension ow 
diminution, ° 


These are, 1, Words expressive of figure; as, round, square, &c. 

2, Numerals; as, three, four, first, second, &c. 

3. Wordsimplying matter, time, place, &c.; as, wooden, daily, English, Mosaic, 
é&c. 

4. Words denoting unity and universality ; as, all, sole, alone, universal, &e. 


5. Words which, in their simple form, denote the highest or lowest degree of 
the quality 5 as, chiey, extreme, supreme, perfect, &c. 


In the language of excessive grief, anger, love, admiration, &c., pocts and 
orators frequently, and allowably transgress No. 5, 


C. Table of Adjectives, 
1. Qualitative,— 


1. Qualitative .cicss..eesk oeeees ce cececees cef8, OOK, white. 
2. Verbal... .ccccccesccccecsstcecccevscvecesess85, Exciting, excited. 
3. Compound Tererer rrr errr er reer rere ere rere: 2-5) nut-brown. 


2. Proper ccccccccoerccsccccsecccccccesccuceveeess 88, English, Miltonian. 


3. Numeral,— 


1, Cardinal ssiscevssxeeegoias idwrrag beewreee Pep bipeeies 

{2 Ordinal .......... ative tedesseehenwe sieee ses B8y ArBt, second, 

3. Multiplicative ete ye ere acct fea told: 
4, Distributive ...ccscccccccccccccccscceecvesce + BS, CROh, EVEFY. 
5. Demonstrative .....c cece ce cee ccccvcscens ‘las, this, that, yon. 
Cy, DORRIT V6 wicss Saco saw aaa visas kaw aoe ¥ coseece e 8S, On, the. - 


7. Indefinite. Cea eeasr besa sheer etre vuaonsesesteoaeteanaeene as, many, any, few, 
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4, PRONOUNS. 
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LESSON 21.—Exercise 21.—Page 15, 


112. a. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
repeating it in the same sentence; as, ‘“ When Caesar had con- 
quered Gaul, he turned his arms against his country.” (Here, 
he and his are pronouns. ) 


b. Pronouns may be divided into the following classes :— 
1. Personal ;—2. Relative ;—3. Interrogative ;—4, Reflexive 
or Compound Personal ;—5, Compound Possessive ;—~6, Com-' 
pound Relative; and 7. Adjective Pronouns. 


Q oe. 
1, Personal (or Substantive) Pronguns. 


113. Personal Pronouns are the substitutes for the names of 
persons. There are five personal pronouns; namely, J, thou, he, 
she, and the pronoun #, which is applied to things. 


114. a. Personal Pronouns have two numbers, the singular 
and plural; and three persons in each number; namely, J, 
the jirst person, represents the speaker; Thou, the second 
person, represents the person spoken to; Ze, she, wt, the third 
person, represents the person or thing spoken of. “ 

b. Pronouns, like nouns, have three gendcrs ; but variety of ferm, to distinguish 
the sex, is confined to the third person. J/e is masculine, she is feminine, 7¢ is 


neuter.—Pronouns of the first and the second person are either masculine or 
feminine, according to the sex of the speaker or of the person addressed. 


116. a. Personal Pronouns have three cases; the Nominative, 
the Possessive, and the Objective; and are thus declined :— 


lst Pers, 2nd Pers. 3rd Pers. m,. 3rd Pers. f. 8rd Pers. neut, 
it 


Sing. Nom...1I, thou, he, she, . 
» oss...My, mine, thy, thine, _ his, her, hers, its. (See116,¢.) 
» Obj. ..Me, thee, him, her, it. 
Plur. Nom...We, you, ye, they, they, they. 
» oss...Our, ours, your,yours, their, theirs, their, theirs, their, theirs. 
» Obj. ..Us, you, them, them, them, 


b. Thou is used only on solemn occasions, in poetry, and in the instances 
mentioned in 161. Jou is used instead of thou in general conversation. We 
is frequently used by persons in authority, and by authors and editors, instead 
of the first pers. singular. 


116. a. Dy, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, are always put 
before nouns; as, “This is my, thy, has, her house;” or, the 
house of me, of thee, &c. 


b. Mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, with his, and ts, are 
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used withou nouns; as, “This héuse is reine, thine, his, 
hers,” &c. 

c. Aly, thy, her, our, your, their, are mere abbreviations of mine, thine, hers 
ours, yours, theirs, which latter are, probably, the original possessive c 0 
the Personal Pronouns, In parsing, it is a matter of little importance w er 
both forms, my, mine, &c. be considered the possessive cases of the Personal 
Pronouns, or as Possessive Pronouns.—Mine and thine, &c. are not exactly 
equivalent in sense to of me, of thee, &c.; for, sometimes they have an active 
sense,denoting Dossession ; while of me, af thee, have sometimes a passive sense 
denoting the object; thus, “The mind is a part of me, of myself,’ would be 
rendered in Latin, ‘‘ Mens est pars mei,” and not “ pars mea,” which latter 
Genotes simple possession. Similarly, “‘Imago nostri” is the picture of our 
person; but, ‘ Imago nostra” is that which we possess, 


d. Mine and thine are sometimes, for the sake of enphony, uscd in solemn and 
poetic language, instead of my and thy, before a substantive or adjective begin- 
ning with a vowel or silent 4; as, ‘‘ Blot out all mine iniquities.” In writing, the 
words hers rus, your's, theirs, must always be spelled without an apostrophe, and 
never as /ie7"s, our’s, &C. ; 


e. Tis and her frequently occur in the Bible for its, showing that ifs is only of 
receyt use; this, in Gen. i. 11, * fruit tree—after his kind;” Gen. iv. 11, “* The 
earth—opened Aes month.” Jts, however, occnrs in Levit. xxv. 6, ‘of ifs own 
accord.” 

3 


Relative, Interrogative, Reflexive Pronouns, §e. 
LESSON 22.— Exercise 22. — lage 15. 
2. Renarive Pronouns, 


117. The Ztelative refers to some noun, pronoun, or phrase 
roing before, which is thence called the Antecedent; as, “The 
oy who wishes to become clever must be studious ;” here, who, 

the relative, refers to the antecedent, boy. . 


118. a. The Relatives are whe, which, that, and what. 


b. Who is applied to Persons; Which to infants, irrational 
animals, and things without life. Zhat may be used for who 
or which to avoid repetition, and is applied both to persons and 
things; but not to proper names.s We never say, “John that 
said so,” but “ John who said so.” — What is sometimes a com- 

ound relative, including both the antecedent and relative, and 
is thus equivalent to thué which, or those which; as, “ Give me 
what I want;” that is, “that which I want.” 


119, a. Who and IWhich have the same form in both numbers, 
and are thus declined :— 


Sing. and Plur. Sing. and Plur. 
Nom. Who. Nom. Which. 
Poss. Whose. Poss. Of which, or Whose. 
0b), Whom. Obj, Which. 


b. That is also nsed only in the Nom. and Object., without any variation. 


c. Whtch and What, when conjoined with nouns, are used as Adjectives; as, 
‘By which means;” ‘* What energy he has shown.” What is sometimes used 
adverbially; aa, ‘“ The country having been wasted, what by this misfortune, and 
that by that, has nothing left;” here, what is equivalent to partly. What (how 
great) was our astonishment! What is sometimes the substitute for a clause ; 
as, ‘I tell thee whal, I coulda tale unfold ;” that is, “I could a tale unfold, this 
is what I tell thee.”- What is sometimes an interjection ; as, “‘ What! can you not 
bear?" 


c 
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d. That is used—Iist. As a [eafive, when it can be turned isto tho or which, 
without allering the sense; as, ‘“ They that (who) reprove us.”—2nd. As a 
Demonstrative Adjective, when it refers to a noun either expressed or understood ; 
as, “ That boy is diligent;’” ‘‘Give me that;”—or to a subsequent clause; as, 
“* Caesar replicd—that—no lands were vacant.” ‘ He never denied—that—the letter 
was fost.” “ We hear—that—he is industrious.” ‘“ That—he would have attained 
greater eminence—is uncertain.” —3sfd. As a Conjunction, when it connects to a 
former clause another denoting a cause, purpose, consequence, in order that; as, 
‘‘ He is studious, chat (for this purpose) he may become learned.” ‘In that 
(because) He died, He died unto sin.” ‘Attend that (why?) you may receive 
instruction.” . © 


8. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 


120. a. The Znterrogatives are used in asking questions. They 
are Who, Which, and What. 


bh. Who, used interrogatively, is applied only to unknown persons; What to ; 
things; and Which to both persons and things. Who also inqnires for a person’s 
name, and that for his occupation or character ; as, * Who is he?” 4“ Wht ig he?” 
“ What man is this?” 


c. In such expressions as, ‘‘ Whatman will dare to affirm ¢his?” the word that, 
as Dr. Crombie observes, implies complete ignorance of the individual. ‘ Which 
man will dare, &c.?” implies that he is one of a number in some measure known 
to the inquirer. 


ad. Whether, signifying which of the two, was in current use when the authorized 
translation of the Bible was made; as, ‘‘ Whether is casier to say, &c.?” Here, 
whether is the nominative to is. Whether is now, however, obsolete in this sense, 
its place being supplied by which.— Whether, when used as a Conjunction, retains 
much of its original character, and denotes which of two alternatives; as, 
“Decide whether you will write or not ;” that is, ‘‘ You will write or not; decide 
which or whether.” - 

a 


121. a. REFLEXIVE oR Compounpd PERSONAL VRoNoUNS.— 
Self, plur. selves (which is properly a noun), is attached to the 
Possessive Cases of Pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Persons, and 
to the Objective of the 3rd Person, to render them emphatical: 
as, myself, ourselves; himself, themselves. The words thus con- 
joined are called Reflevivea Pronouns, because the person or 
thing spoken of is the same as the person or thing denoted by 
the leading noun or pronoun. 


b. These words have only the Nominative and Objective Cases 
in both numbers; thus :— 


8. Nom...I, myself, thon, thyself, he, himself, she, herself, it, Itself, 
» Obj. ..Me, myself, thee, thyself, him, himself, her, herself, it, itself. 
Pl. Nom... We, ourselves, you, ye, yourselves, they, themselves. 
» Obj. ..Us, ourselves, you, yourselves, them, themselves, 


The Reflexive Pronouns are of the same person as the personal pronouns with 
which they are connected, and the verb must agree with them accordingly ; as, 
1. J myself write; 2. Thou thyself writcst; 3. He himself writes; Plur. 1. We 
ourselves write, &c. ; 


c. When Self is connected with the Indefinite Pronoun one, it is in eome 
inetances, 1. a Noun; as, “One despises one’s sel/,"” denoting character or 
ability; 2. a Reflexive Pronoun ; as, “‘ One despises one-self;” denoting the object 
of its own action. Both forms, one’s-self and one-self are correct, but with a | 
difference of meaning. 


™ 
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d. When One is used as tho subject of a verb, thy word one must be repeated ; 
and not a personal pronoun introduced ; as, ‘‘ One ought to know on@el/,” and 
not himself. But, when a noun or personal pronoun is the subject, then a noun 
or personal pronoun is the object ; as, ‘‘ A man should improve himself ;” “ We 
should improve ourselves.” (See 124—4. d.) 


> 
122, Comrounp PossrssivEs.—Olwn is added to the Posses- 
sives my, thy, his, her, tts, our, your, their, to express property 
or possession emphatically ; as, “ my own ;’’ “ your own.” 


e 
123. Compounp Retatives.—The Relatives Who, Which, 
What, have sometimes annexed to them the words ever and 
soever ; thus :— 


who-ever | hewho which-ever Peee one | what-ever 


who-soever which-soever } or the other | what-soever | the things wnich, 


e These wo¥tis are a kind of Compound Relatives, being equi- 
valent to he who, the person who, that which, &c.; as, “ Whoever 
will, gnay take ;” “ Whosoever will, let him come.” 


Whosoever is the only one declinable, and is thus formed; 
Nom. Who-soever; Poss. Whose-soever ; Obj. Whom-soever. 


ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
| LESSON 23.—Exercise 23.—Page 16. 


124, Adjective Pronouns are those words which are some- 
times used with nouns, and sometimes without. When used” 
with nouns they are Adjectives ; without nouns they are regarded 
as Pronouns. 


They may be divided into Five Classes:—1. The Possesstve , 
—2, The Distributive ;—3. The Demonstrative ;—4. The Inde- 
Jimie ;—5. The Reciprocal. 8 


l. a. The Possessive Pronouns are Mine, thine, his, hers, tts, 
ours, yours, thes, ok used without nouns; as, “ This book is 
mine, that is yours.” These words are similarly considered in 
French. 


b. The Possessive Adjectives are My, thy, his, her, our, your, 
their, being used with nouns; as, “This is my or our house.” 
They are also considered in this class in French. 

c. In Latin, the same form would be used for both my, mune; thy, thine; &c.; 
thus, “‘ dfy brother is diligent, but yours is idle,”"—‘‘ Meus frater diligens eat, 
iuus piger.” In’ parsing, however, as previously noticed, it is of no importance, 


whether the distinction here given be observed, or both forms be regarded as 
the possessive case of the personal pronouns, 


2. a. The Distributive Pronouns denote the persons or things 
that make up a number considered separately. ‘They are ) 
cither, neither, when used without nouns; as, “Zach in his 


ee med 


Sere aek ae: 
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order. For the propér application of these Words, see Syn. 
360. 


b. Every 18 always an Adjective. When every is connected with one, as in 
eter'y-one, it may be considered as part of a Compound Indefinite, 


3. The Demonstrative Pronouns are This, these, that, those ; 
as, “Give me this; take that.”— This denotes an object near to 


the speaker; that, one more distant. ‘ P 


4, a. The Indefinite Pronouns speak of persons or things in a 
vague or general manner. They are Any, other, another, and 
one used for any man. To these may be added Some-one, 
every-one, no-one, such, such-a-(one), the same. (See 103. a.) 


Such-as, the same-as, are correlatives, the latter word being jo reciprocal of 
the former. ‘ 


db. Any is used indefinitely for one; as, “If a soul sin against any of the com- 
mandments ;""—sometimes for some; as, ‘‘ Who shall show, us any good ?”— 
sometimes for every one; as, ‘‘ Any body can do that.” Be 


c. Other signifies the second of two objects.—Another is an and other.—Other 
is sometimes uscd as a substitute for a noun, and ha€‘then a plural number, 
with the regular cases; as, S. Nom. Other; Poss. Other’s; Obj. Other; Pl. N. 
Others ; Poss. Others’; Obj. Others. 


d. One, when not a numeral, is used, 1. As an Indefinite Pronoun in the sense 
of any man; as, Orne would imagine he (alluding to an absent person) had 
spoken that in jest.’’” 2. Sometimes one js used as a noun, baving the regular 
cases and numbers; as, S. Nom. One; Poss. One’s; Obj. One; Pl. N. Ones; Poss, 
Ones’; Obj. Ones ; thus, we say, ‘‘ The great ones of the earth.” (See 121, d.) 


e. Sometimes One, other and similar words are only apparently nouns, when in 
reality they are Adjectives having nouns understood ; as, ‘‘ Virtue and vice are 
different in their nature and consequences, the one (quality) leads to happiness, 
the ofher (quality) to misery.” ‘ 


5. a. The Recyrocal Pronouns are each other, one another, 
and are so called because they denote the mutual influence 
which the agents and objects have upon each other.—Zach 
other refers to two; one another to more than two. 


b, Jilustration.—The pbrase “hey heard each others voice,” may be explained 
thus, ‘* They each heard the voice of the otler,’—each is here in the Nom. Case 
in apposition with they.—‘' They read each other's poems,” that is, “ They cach 
read the poems of the other.” 


125, Table of Pronouns, 


1, Personal Pronouns ........ a8, I, thou, he, she, it, 

. Relative Pronouns ........ as, Who, which, that, what. 

. Interrogative Pronouns .... as, Who, which, what ? 

4. Reflexive Pronouns ........ 98, Myself, thyself, &c. 

4. Compound Possessives .... as, My own, thy own, &c. 

6, Compound Relatives ...... as, Who-cver, who-soever, &c, 

. Adjective Pronouns, namely :~- 
1, Possessive Pronouns ........ as, Mine, thine, his, hers, 
2. Distributive Pronouns ..,... as, Each, either, neither. 
3. Demonstrative Pronouns .... as, This, that. 
4. Indefinite $s .... a8, Any, other, one. 
5. Reciprocal - .... a8, Each-other, &o. vv‘ 


oe Se) 
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126. a. A Perb is a word which affirms or asserts that a 
person or thing is—lIst, cither evisting : as, “T am; or, 2nd, 
doing? something ; as, “lL teach;” or, 3rd, is the object of some 
action ; as, ‘I am taught.” 


b. A Verb is also used to command, erhort, entreat, request, or ask a question; as, 
“Be silent ;” “‘ Study diligently ;” “Spare me;” “ Lend me the book;” “ Have 
you written the letter?” 


c. The person or thing about which something is affirmed is called the Subject; 
the word wk'sh expresses the affirmation {s the Verb; the person or thing affectcd 
%y the affirmation is the Object, a term signifying laid in the way; thus, in the 
phrase, ‘‘ The master teaches me;” the Subject is master, the Verb is teaches, the 
Object is me. 


e “ 

d. Kn Adjective differs from a verb in not affirming, but merely denoting some 
qualily or property either inherent in or belonging to the person or thing with 
which it is conjoined 4} thus in the phrase, ‘A prudent man,” the quality called 
prudent is assumed as belonging to naz, either naturally or habitually, but not 
affirmed, But, when I say “ the man is prudent,” an affirmation is made, that 
the man possesses the quality of prudence, 


127. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive or Active, and In- 
transitive or Neuter. - 


128. a. A Transitive or Active Verb expresses action passing 
from an agent or doer to some object; as, “The master teaches 
me.” o 

b. The term transitive signifies passing orer. The doer of an action is called 
the agent. 


c., The object of a transitive verb is sometimes understood; as, “ John calls;” 
me, him, &¢., being understood. Transitives not having their objects expressed, 
frequently imply habits; as, “‘ Thomas reads and writes well.” 


d. A few verbs, originally active, are sometimes applied in a neuer or intran- 
sitive sense; as, “‘ The cloth fears,” tlint is, is sapable of being torn; ‘the pain 
shoots,” that is, passes rapidly from one part to another. ‘‘ Honey ¢astes pleasant.” 
“The sentence does not rcad well.” 


129. An Intransitive Verb expresses either no action at all, 
but simply the state, or condition of the nominative; as, “I 
am;” “T stand;” or action confined to the agent; as, “I run” 
“T walk.” 


a. Intransitive means not passing over. Somctimes, an Intransitive verb 
becomes, by the addition of a preposition, what is termed a compound transitive ; 
thus, “She smiles,” is intransitive; but, “ She smiles on hin,” is transitive, and 
in this sense may become passive; as, “ He is smiled on.” 


db. Some verbs are used sometimes in a transitive, and sometimes in an intran- 
sitive sense ; only the construction determining to which kind they belong. In 
n few colloquial phrases, some verbs originally neuter appear to assume an active 
import; thus, ‘To grow flowers,” ‘to walk a horse.” These may be resolved 
into—to cause or make flowers grow, and a horse run, walk, &c. 


\ 130. Reflexive Verbs denote that the subject and object of 
| the verb are the same; as, “Thou hast hurt thyself.” 


t 
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131. Transitive Verbs have two Voices, Active and Passive. 


t 
Voice has boen styled the Active or Passive expression of a Transitive Verb. 


«132. The Active Voice expresses action passing from an agent 
to some object ; as, “ The rfaster teaches me.” 


133. The Passive Voice denotes that the nominative is acted 
upon by some agent, and is formed by the perfeet particjple of 
a transitive verb and some tense of the verb ¢o be; as, “John 
ts taught by the master.” 


134. a. Intransitive Verbs have properly no Passive Voice. 


> 


b. In the phrases “he has come,” “he ts come,” which are both in current 
use, tas denotes the completion of an action, and 7s the mep@presence of a 
person. . 


135. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs aret divéded. into 
Regular and Irregular. 


e: 

136. A Regular verb is one that forms its past tense and pers 
fect participle by the addition of d or ed to the Present; as, 
Present, love; Past, loved; Perfect Participle, loved. 


137. a. An Irregular verb is ofe that does not form its past 
tense and perfect participle by the addition of d or ed to the 
present; as, Present, awe; Past, arose; Perfect Participle, 

, arisen, 

v. In the formation of the Past Tense and Perfect Parttciple, it must he 
observed, that in some verbs the radical vowels are changed, and the Perfect 
Participle ends in en; in others, the unaccented syllable ed is added to the verb. 
As the great majority of our verbs (about 4,000) are formed in the latter manner, 


they are properly termed Regular; while those formed by changing the radical 
vowel are termed /rregular verbs (amounting only to about 200). 


¢. Several modern writers, adgpting the nomenclature of Jacob Grimm, the 
German philologist, call the Conjugation formed by the addition of d or ed in 
the Past Tense and Perfect Participle the Weak conjugation, and that formed by 
the change of the vowels the Strong conjugation. But, as no advantage what- 
ever would be gained by adopting these terms, the long established and familiar 
designation of Regular and /rregular Verbs has been retained. 


138. In the full Conjugation of English Verbs, we make use 
of certain words called Auziharies, by means of which we can 
express every shade of meaning. 


139. a. The Aurihary Verbs are Do, be, have, shall, will, may, 
can, and must. These, with the exception of Do, be, have, and 
will (in the sense of determination), are Defective, having only 
the Present and Past Indicative (their other tenses having 

e 


fallen into disuse); thus :— 
1 8 7 8 


2 3 4 5 
Pres —Do, am, have, shall, will, may, can, muat. 
Past.—Did, was, had, should, would, might, could, 
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b. Be assiste in forming the Passive Yoice and the Progres- 
sive Tenses of Transitive Verbs;—Shall and Will in Zorming 
the Future Tenses, and Have the Perfect and Past-Perfect 
Tenses of the Indicative Mood.—Do assists in forming the 
Emphatic and Interrogative forms, and May, Can, Must mn 
forming the Potential Mood of Verbs. 


140. Be, have, do, and will (in the sense of determination, 
disposfl), when unconnected with other verbs, either expressed 
or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs, having 
the present and perfect Participles complete; as, “ Being 
present, he voted; ” “He has capacity, but no industry ;” “ He 
does as he pleases ;” “ He willed his estate.” 


141. A asonopersonal or Impersonal Verb is one that is used 
only in the third person singular; as, “It rains;” “Tt hails.” 
—A Finge Verb 1s a verb in any mood except the Infinitive. . 


142. The modifications which Verbs undergo are effected by 


means of Mood, Fense, Number, and Person. 


Moods. 
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143. a. The Mood of a verb is the particular form which it 
assumes, in order to express the mode or manner in which an 
action or state is represented. . 


¥. In Greek and Latin, Moods and Tenses are formed chiefly (not exclusively) 
by a change of termination. In English, however, they are formed partly, by the 
turiations which the Simple Verb undergoes, but principally, by the combination 
of two or more words. The existing mode of arranging the English verbs has 
doubtlessly been suggested by the clearness and convenience with which the 
poe har parts or forms can thus be more easily explained, and more accurately 
app ied. qT: 


c. Were Inflection to be considered, as some grammarians assert, the sole 
characteristic of mood, tense, voice, and case, then we should be reduced to one 
mood, namely, the Jndicative; two tenses, the present and past; one voice, and 
two cases. But this mode would materially increase the difficulty of obtaining 
@ correct knowledge of these forms and combinations of speech, which a just and 
convenient classification tends so vividly to exhibit. The observations of Mr. 
Smart.on this subject are so appropriate that I shall here subjoin them :—* If 
by mood we are to understand inflections of the individual theme to signify 
modifications of its meaning, then it is certain that our verbs have no moods; 
but if a dividual expression may be deemed a mood, then have our verbs all the 
moods which may be found in any other language, and in all languages put 
together. The point is not worth disputing. Asa practical question, gram- 
rmarians have settled it by assigning to our verbs as many moods as they have 
found convenient; and these are, the J/ndivative, the /mperative, the Potential, 
the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive.” 


d. The Moods of Verbs show that a person has performed, will perform, or does 
perform, an action ; or, secondly, that he may or can perform it, or ought to per- 
form it; or, thirdly, that it is doudi/ul whether he will or will not perform it; 
or, fourthly, that he has a right or authority to entreat or command some other 

rson to perform-it ; or, fifthly, that the action requires only its bare exhibi- 
tion, without any regard to an agent. 


€ 
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144. There are generally reckoned jive moods ; the Jndicatrve, 
Imperdcive, Potential, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 


145. The JIndicateve Mood affirms, in a direct and positeve 
manner, respecting an a¢tion or event; as, “He teaches ;” 
“ He ts taught ;” or, it asks a question; as, “ Does he teach? ” 
“Ts he tauyht?” (See 2038 to 209.) 


146. The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, entreats, or 
requests; as, “‘ Go;” “ study;” “spare me;” ‘let us go.” 


The Imperative Mood is confined to the second person singular and plural. 
(Soe 181, a.) 


147. The Potential Mood implies the possibilty or liberty, 
power, wnchnation, or duty to as or suffer an actjon, and is 
known by the signs may, can, maght, could, would, should, put 
before the verb; as, “It say rain,” &e. 


¢ ed 

a. This mood, also, is nsed in asking questions ; as, “ May I write? “Can 

you read?” Afay and might denote the possibility of doing a thing; can and 

eauld express the power ; should denotes duty ; ahd woulé, inclination or deter- 
mination. 


b. The Potential was introduced into English by our earlier Grammarians, in 
imitation of the prevailing arrangement of Latin verbs, The verbs usually con- 
sidered as signs of the Potential Mood have sometimes a strictly assertive import 5 
and, in such instances, would, if translated. require to be rendered by separate 
verbs. But for all practical purposes, they may, in general, be considered a3 
mere signs of this mood. (Sce 196, 197, &c.) 


148, The Subjunctive Mood is employed when an uncertainty, 
spposition, condition, or dependence of an action or event on 
something else is expressed, and is generally preceded by 7f, 
though, except, lest, unless, or that; as, “He will improve 
(indic.), if he study” (subj.). ‘ He promised (indic.) that he 
would write” (subj.). (See 395, 396.) 


a. In concessive clauses, that is, those preceded by though or although, which 
assume as granted that something,is or was in existence, the Jndicative Form of 
the verb is always used ; as, ‘‘ 7hough he hears, he docs not attend ;” ** Zhough 
roafetin rich, he was not happy;” “ Though I bear record of myself, my record 
8 true, 


b. Illustration of the Tenses in the Subjunctive Mood :— 


1. Present Tense.-—When uncertainty is indicated respecting something which 
either does or does not exist at this moment, but of which we are in donbt, the 
form of the Indicative Present must be used; as, “If it rains; “If thou art 
poor;” “If he ts honourable ;” “If he acts as he ought.” 


2. Past Uncertainty.—When an uncertainty is implied respecting an action or 
event which, if it has existed at all, must now be past, the Past Tense of the 
Indicative must be used; as, “If Cacsar was a tyrant;” ‘If Napoleon was 
banished ;” “If he was present, he voted.’—Though the /ndicative forins are 
usedin the Present and Past ‘T'enses, they are both, in these instances, considered 
in the Subjunctive Mood. 


8. A Future contingency is expressed, 1st, either by employing the vorb without 
any change of termination, and without auxiliaries, which is the more gencral 
mode, as, “If it rain to-morrow ;” “If thou hear any tidings ;” or, 2ndly,; by 
euploying the auxiliaries should, would, &c., with the proper variations for 
each person; as, “If thon shouldst hear.” In the Subjunctive Future, should 
implies a future contingency, would, a future volition, | 


3 
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4. The Suppositicnal Tense (a term employed to,distinguish it from the Past) 
is employed when speaking of a supposed action or event which may o1)may not 
happen at some subsequent period ; as, ‘“‘ Were he in power,” implies that he is 
notin power. ‘* Were he an honest man he would pay his debts,” implies that 
ha is not honest. ‘‘ Were he a king, how would he govern?” implies that he ia 
not a king. 5 


149. The Infinitive Mood (does not assert, but) simply exhi- 
‘bits the action, suffering, or state of being, without reference to 
time, or to number or person, and is generally known by the 
sign to before it; as, to hear. 


a. The Infinitive, not being limited by tense, number, and person, is not pro- 
perly a mood, but the simple form of the verb itself, and equivalent to a Verbal 
noun; and may thus become either, Ist, the Subject; as, ‘‘ Zo work strengthens 
the mind ;” or, 2nd, the Object ; as, “‘ He loves to study,” that is, study. 

b. Zo, before the Infinitive Mood, is considered as forming part of the verb; 
but in every other situation, /o is a preposition.—7Zo denotes that point of time 
at place to which motion or action tends, and in which it terminates; and, pre- 
fixed to an infinitive verb, holds it forth as the object to which the preceding 
verb is directed ; thus, ‘‘I desire to learn;” “I desire, and the object or end 
of that desi:,~ is dexrn or learning.” When tho infinitive verb is the immediate 
object of an action, and not a more remote object to which the action tends, fo 
is dropped ; thus, instead of saying, ‘‘I do fo plongh,” I say, ‘*I do plongh,” 
that is, I nse or guide ne plough. . 


Tenses. 
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150. Tense is a term used to distinguish the ¢eme in which 
an action or state is represented. 


* The observations which were made with regard to the formation of English | 
Moods arc equally applicable to the formation of our Tenses. The principle in ~ 
both is not simply Jnflection, but Combination, by which mcans the various cir- 
cumstances of time and action can be most clearly exhibited to the mind, and 
most readily applied. In tho following definitions, therefore, while the neual 
nomenclature is retained, such an arrangemecnnt of the different tenses has been 
adopted as will render their relative connection more evident than by the ordi- 
nary method. 


151. a. Every action may be consnilered with regard to time, 
either as past, present, or future; each of which periods is 
represented by two tenses, a Simple and a Compound, There 
are thus six Tenses in English, namely, 


Simple Tenses. Compound Tenses. 
Present. I call. Present Perfect. I have called. 
Past. I called. Past Perfect. I had called. 


Future. I shall or will call. Future Perfect. I shall have called. 


b The Simple Tenses, it will be perceived, speak of Time abdsolulely; the 
Compound of Time relatively. Whethor these Tenses are designated Simple or 
Absolute, Compound or Relative, is a matter of no practical importance. 


c. The Tenses formed by Inflection alone, and usually called the Simple Tenses, 
are the Present and Past as, “I call,” “I called.” 


d. Hach tense, again, admits one or more subdivisions, to represent the simple, 
the progressive, or the emphatic form of the action or event; as, “I write,’ 
A a am writing,” “Ido write.” (For Ji/ustrations, sec Remarks on the Tenses, 

.. : 
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152. The Present Tense .speaks of what ts doing or going on | 
in present time ; as, 1 write, I am writing, I do write. (See 
190.) 


153. The ast Tense represents an action or event either 
as finished at some past time; as, “I wrote the letter;’’ “I 
did write ;” or, as begun, and still going on ata past time ; as, 
“T was writing when you came.” 

The English Past Tense corresponds in its progressive form (twas writing) to 


the /mperfect of the Latin, Greek, and French languages ; and in its simple and 
emphatic forms (wrote, did write) to the Pretertte or Perfect of thuse languages. 


154. The Fidure represents an action or even which is yet 
to come; as, “I shall or will write the letter.” ¢ 7 


2.—Compound Tenses. 


155. The Present Perfect Tense represents an action or event 
that has only just now (or very lgtely) been completed; as, “I 
have written the letter ;” “I have been explaining the cause of 
day and night.” 


156. The Past Perfect expresses an action or event which 
twas past before some other past action or evert mentioned in 
the sentence and to which it refers; as, “I had written the 
letter before he came.” 


157. a. The Future Perfect denotes that a future action or 
event will be completed at or before another future action or 
event; as, “I shall have Written the letter before John arrives.” 

b. The subjoined mode, in which a Latin verb is usually considered either in 


an Jmperfect or in a Perfect state, will assist the pupil in instituting a comparison 
between the two languages in this respect :-— 


Imperfect State. | Perfect State. 
Present, YVoco, I call, am calling, | Perfect, Vocavi, I called or have 
do call. called. 
Imperfect, Vocdbam, I wae calling. Pluperfect, Vocavéram, I had called, 
Future, Vocdbo, I shall call. Fut. Perfect, Vocavéro, I shall have 
called, 4~- 


Numbers and Persons, 
Be Oo 
y LESSON 27.—ZExercise 27.—Fage 18. 


158. a. Verbs have two Numbers, the Singular and the Plural, 
agreeing with a noun or pronoun; as, he doves, they Jove, 


Para. 159.]® | NUMBERS AND PERSONS, 4B 
b. In each fumber there are three peftsons ; as, * 
Singular. Plural. 
First Person. I love, We lore, 
Second Person. Thou lovest, e You or ye love, °® 


Third Person. Ie, she, or it loves. They love. 


c. The first person refers to the speaker himself (7, plur. we): the second to the 
person spoken to (thou, plur. you or ye); the third to the person or thing spoken 
of (he, she, tt, pluy. they).——'The first person plural of Pronouns is generally used 
in public discourses by persons in authority, and also by anthors and editors of 
periodicals, rather than the first person singular, perhaps, because this mode 
appears less egotistical; as, ** We think,’ rather than “ / think.” 


169. In English, there are distinct forms for only two of the 
persons, the second and third singular. In the plural, the same 
form of ending is preserved through all the persons, 


160. The Second Person Singular is formed from the first by 
adding st Whefi the verb ends in e; as, love, lovest; see, seest ; 
and in other instances, generally by adding est; as, hear, 
hearest ; call, call&¢. 


a. Y after a consonant is changed into test for the second person ; as, try, triest. 
But y following a vowel is not changed ; as, delay, delayest. 


6. Past Tenses (not being monosyllables), ending in ed, form the second per- 
s0n singular in edst; as, loved, loved®; called, calledst. 


c. Monosyllables ending with a single consonant immediately after a single 
vowel, and words accented on the /ast syllable, have the final consonant doubled, 
before est, eth, ed, ing, but not before s; as, put, put-fest ; commit’, commit/-test ; 
demur’, demu?’-rest, demur’-red. (Sec 49.) 


161. In English, the Second Person Plural is generally used 
instead of the second person singular in addressing a single 
person ; thus, “ You read,” instead of “ Thou readest.”’ 


a. The word thou is employed only in the following instances :—lst. When 
addressing the Deity. 2ndly. In poetry, to add dignity to the style. rdly. 
When speaking contemptuously of a person ; og, in vulgar language, to express 
equality or great familiarity. 4dthly. It is now employed frequently (but not, ag 
formerly, always) by the Members of the Society of I’riends, in addressing a 
single person. 

b. To avoid using thou, some of the “ Friends ” say thee, connecting it with 


_ the third singular verb; thus, ‘‘ thee says,” “‘ thee does;” instead of ‘‘ thou sayest,” 
_ “thou dost.” This is indeed a glaring perversion of grammatical propriety. 


¢e. Ye, plural, is principally confined to the solemn style and poetry, being 
excluded from polite discourse. ” 


162. The Zhird Person Singular of the present tense is 
formed generally by adding s to the first person; as, I love, 
he loves; I read, he reads. . 


’ _ @ FY after a consonant is changed into tes for the third person ; as, try, tries. 
But y after q vowel is not changed ; as, delay, delays.—The third person singu- 
lar of Past tenses has the same termination as the first ; as, 1 began, he began; 

. I admired, he admired.—Tho termination s does not cause any final consonant 
to be doubled. (See 160. ¢.) 


b. Verbs ending in a, ch soft, 8, sh, x, s, or ino after a consonant, form the 
thind person singular in ¢s; a8, buzza, huzzaes j catch, catches; toss, tosses; 
n 
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push, pushts; wax, waxes; buz%, buzzes; go, goes. The termination i, in the 
third person singular, as in hath, marketh, &c., is not now used either in writing 
or in conversation, but is confined to the language of Scripture and Poetry. 


¢, Dare, past Durst, intran. to venture, and Weed, intran. have now in common 

nesbe (though contrary to analogy aud to former usage), the 2nd and 8rd pers. 

e Bing. the same ag the Ist; as, * Thou dare, he dare not ride;” ‘‘ Thou need, he 

need not walk.” But Dare, to challenge, tr. past Dared, and Need, tr. to want, 

have s¢ in the 2nd and s in the 8rd pers. ; as, “‘ Thou darest, he dares him to the 
conflict.” ‘ Thou necdest help.” ‘* He necds your guidance.” 


163. Examples of Personal Terminations. 


Bingular, Plural, 
As 2: 3. 1. 2. J. 
Bf Thou He, she, it We, ye or you, they 
_ (love, lovest, loves, love, through all the persons, 

& {| try, triest, tries, try, 
5 | delay, delay est, delays, delay, do. 
= scan, scannest, scans, scan, do. 
s toil, toilest, tolls, toil, do. 
2 | defer, deferrest, defers, defer, ® do.* | 
& | teach, teachest, teaches, teach, do. 

(free, fre-est, frees, free, e do. 

loved, lovedst, loved, loved, through all the persons, 
3 ; triedst, tried, tried, do. 
= | delayed, delayedst, delayed, delayed, do, 
ge J scanned, scannedst, scanned, scanned, do. 
~ } toiled, toiledst, toiled, toiled, do. 
% | deferred, deferredst, | deferred, ~ | deferred, do. 
a tanght, taughtesé, taught, tanght, do, 
fre-cd, fre-edst, fre-ed, freed, du. 
c 
Participles. © 


f LESSON 28.—Exercise 28.— Page 18. 
164. a. A Particyple is so called from its supposed partaking 
of the functions of a verb,.an adjective, and a noun; as, ‘The 
man is reading ’’ (participle); “A reading man” (adjective) ; 
“The reading is correct” (noun). 
b. A Participle coincides with a verb in denoting time aid action, but differs 


from it in not afirming anything; aa, ‘ A/oving in haste ;" “promoted in his- 
situation ;”’ here moving and promoted aro assumed, or taken for granted. 


c. A participle differs from an adjective in implying time and action, while the 
adjective denotes neither. In the phrases ‘‘ Moving in haste,” ‘* Heated with 
liquor,” the words moving and heated are participles, because they convey the 
idea of time and uction; but in the phrases, “A moving spectacle,” “A heated 
imagination,” the words moving and heated simply denote qualities, without any 
regard to time, and consequently are adjectives. When these participial forms 
are used as adjectives, they may have degrees of comparison; as, & moving, a 
more moving, & most moving spectacle. 


165. In the Active Voice, there are two Participles; the 
Present or Imperfect, and the Perfect. — | : 


eee ae 
166. a. The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in eng, and 
expresses the cuntinuance of an action, or action begun and not 
finished ; as, moving, running, trying. 


— fy 
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d. The Present*or Imperfect Participle is indefinite as to time, de&oting the 
continuance of some present, past, or future action, according to its connection 
with a present, past, or future verb; as, “I am (at present) writing ;” “I was 
(some time past) writing;” “I shall be (at a future period) writing.” 


c. When the verb ends in e after a consonant (but not in ee), the e must’ bo 
dropped before ing; as, love, loving; flee, flecing, Except swingeing, singeiny, 
to distinguish them from swinging, singing. (See 48. ¢.) 


ad. When the verb ends in ie, the ie is changed into y; as, lie, lying; die, dytng ; 
but dy® to stain, makes dyeing. 


e. Ing, added to monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, when 
these end with a single consonant after a single vowel, requires the final con- 
sonant to be doubled; as, scan, scanning; defer’, defer’ring. (See 49.) 


167. a. The Participle in zg has generally an active significa- 
tion, but sometimes a passive one; thus, 


e b. If the agent connected with the participle is a sentient being or capable of 
action, then the Participle in ing is active; as, “I am reading ;” ‘‘ John is writ- 
ing;” ‘The men are building the house;” ‘‘ They are printing the book ;” 
“They are ®urni®g the sticks.” In these instances the participles are active, and 
govern some nouns, either expressed or understood, in the objective case. 


¢, But when the no@#n connected with ing is either inanimate, or cannot, from 
its very nature, be considered as acting of itself, then, the participle in ing is 
regarded as passive; as, “he work is or was printing ;” ‘* The house is or was 
building.” In this sense, the participle has obtained the sanction of long 
established usage; nor can any ambiguity arise from its continued application. 


d. The classical student is well aware that the usual mode of rendering into 
Latin the preceding expressions, would be by employing the passive verb in the 
following manner :— 


The house is building, domus sedificatur ; and not, domus edificat. 
The house was building, domus eedificabitur; and not, domus edificabat. 
The house is built, domus sedificita est; and not, domus sedificatur. 


e. To avoid, however, using the participle in ing in a passive sense, the 
employment of the present passive participle with being, to denote progress or 
incompleteness, either in the present or at some past time, has lately been exten- 
sively adopted by good writers ; thus, ‘“‘ The house ia being built,’’ denotes progress 
at present. ‘‘ The work was being printed,” denotes incompleteness at some past 
time. So we may say, “ The accounts are or were being settled;” ‘‘ A tax is or 
was being levied ;” ‘An army is or was being rgised.” (See418.b.) ‘ Js built,” 
** Was buili,” denote completion; ‘‘Is beiny built,” “Was being built,’ denote 
progress or incompleteness, 


168. The Perfect Participle expresses the completion of an 
action; and ends, when regular, in ed; otherwise, generally in 
é orn, with having before it; as, “having printed ;” “having 
taught or written.” 


a. The Perfect Participles, both of transitive and intransitive verbs, are 
employed with the tenses of have in forming some of the compound tenses of ‘the 
active voice; as, ‘‘ I have called,” “‘ I have written,” “I had run.’’ | 


b. The Perfect Active Participle always requires having beforeit ; as, “ Having 
loved ;” “having written.” But, when being is understood, the same word 
becomes the Present Passive Participle; as, “ Loved or being loved ;”’ ““ Written or 
being written.” 


c. “TJ have written a letter,” implies that I myself have completed the act of 
writing; but “I have a letter written,” implies that the letter may have been 
written by some one else. 


d. The affix ed will have the same influence in doubling the final consonant, 
as ing has; aa, scan, scanned; defer’, deferred, (See 49, Rule 4.) 


nD 2 
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Passive Participles. 


. 169. In the Passive Voite, there are also two Participles, 
Present and Lerfect. 


170. a. The Present Passtve Participle, expressed either with 
or without being prefixed to the participle, denotes tliat an 
object is at present affected by some action; as, “ Loved or 
Being loved ;” “ Honoured or Being honoured.” 

b. The abridged form of the present passive partis{ple (without being) is 
frequently used instead of the fnll form; thus, “ Zoced by his parents ;” 
** honoured by his friends;” ‘‘ toritten with care ;” that is, Being loved; being 
honoured ; being written. The Peryect Active Participle, on the cofttrary, always 


requires having to be pretixed to distinguish it from the Present Passive ; and, il 
derived from a transitive verb, has an objective case after it; as, ‘* Having loved 


» 


his parents;” “ //aving written the letter,’ ; e. 


171. The Perfect Passive denotes the completion of an action 
before another action mentioned ; as, “The b&siness having been 
completed, the council was dismissed.” 


Participial Nouns. 


172. Participral Nouns have the same form as Participles, 

but express a substantive meaning. Those ending in ig may 

‘have articles before, and adjectives conjoined with them; as, 
“ The singing was good;” “An excellent undersanding.” 


173. Participial Nouns may be either—1, the Subject, or 
2, the Object of a verb; or, of adjectives and prepositions; as, 
1. “The reading was good.” 2. “I love reading;” “he is 
fond.of reading ;” “he 1s desirous of being heard.” (See 410, 
411.) 


174. Participial Nouns will govern the Possessive Case ; and, 
if ending in mq, and derived from transitive verbs, will govern 
an Objective also; as, “ WVilliam’s admonishing him produced a 
change ;” “Johan's being warned was the cause of his safety.” 


175. Participial Nouns are derived—1, from the Present in 
mg; as, “ Reading ;”—2, from the Perfect Active; as, ““ Having 
read ;"'—8, from the Present Passive being; as, “ Besng read; 
—4, from the Perfect Passive, having been; as, “‘ Having been 
read.” 

The following examples will illustrate the import of Participial Nouns in their 
various applications :— ; 


a, “John's admonishing him, preserved his reputation;” here, admontshing 
is a Partictpial Noun derived from a transitive verb. The phrase, in its strictly 
participial character, would be expressed thus: “John, by 
preserved,” &o., or “John, by having onighed him, preserved,” do, 
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b, “The enemy’ having secured the pass prevmted their entrance,” having 
secured is a participial noun from the perfect active. The phrase,” rendered 
Seahorse would be thus: ‘‘ The enemy, by having secured the pass, pre- 
vented,” &c. 


c. “ The chancellor's being attached, or having been attached to the king, sccuned 
his crown ;” here, being attached and having Oven attached are participial nouns. 
The phrases, rendered participially, would be, “‘ The chancellor, by being attached, 
or by having been attached to the king, secured,” &c, ,~ 


Conjugation. | 


LESSON 29.—EZxercise 29.— Page 19. 


176. The Conjugation of a verb is the regular combination of | 


ys several #bices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 


177. The Conjugation of a Transitive or Intransitive verb, 
styled thé Active Voice, is formed by means of the verb to have ; 
and that of a Passive verb, styled the Passive Voice, by means 
of the verb to be, frefixed to the Perfect Participle. 


Transitive verbs may become passive, but intransitive verbs cannot, 


178. The Conjugations will be given, Ist, in their Simple 
Form; and, 2nd, in their Cozepound and Complete Form. 

a. The Simple Tenses, when formed by Inflection only, consist of the Present 
and Past tenses; and 7'o participles, the Present and Past. 


b. The Compound Tenses are all those that are formed by means of the verbs 
to be and have, prefixed to the past participle of any verb. 


c. In conjugating*the proper form of the verb belonging to the second person 
singular will be given; but the use of ‘how is, in good conversation, restricted 
to the instances mentioned in 161. a. 


d. Ye is confined to poetry and the solemn style; you, in good conversation, is 
used instead of it. 


é. The third person singular of verbs will agree either with he, she, tt, or any 
noun of the third person ; for the sake of brevitp, however, only one nominative 
will be prefixed to the verb in conjugation. 


J. The third person singular of each verb has two forms; the common ending 
in s, the solemn ending in (A. The common form only will, except in particular 
cases, be given. 

179. Conjugation of Verbs in the Simple Inflectional 
Tenses : — 
1. To HAVE. 


Indicative Mood.—Present Tense. 


Bing. 1. I Rave. 2. Thou hast, 3. He has or hath, 
Ptur. 1. Wo have. 2. You have. 8. They have. 
® Past Tense, 
Siag. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had, 
Pier. 1. We had. 2. You had. 8. They had. 


Participles,—Present, having. Perfect, having had, 


ate ornare tk ee 
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‘ 9, To BR. 7 
Indicative Mood.—Present Tense. 


Bing. 1. Iam, 2. Thou art. 3. Helis. Plur.1. Weare. 2. You are. 8 They are. 


Past Tense, 


Sing. 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 
Plur. 1. We were, 2. You were. 3. They were. 


Participles,— Present, being. Perfect, having been. 


3. To Do, 
Indicative Mood.—Presen? Tente. 
Sing. 1. I do. 2. Thou doest.™ 3. He does or doeth. 
Plur. 1. We do. 2. You do. 8. They do. = 
(* Doest, when a principal ; Dost, when an anxiliary verb.) (See188.) = * 
Past Tense. ‘ c 
Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thon didst. 3. He did. 
Plur. 1. We did. 2, You did. 3. ‘Qbey did. 


Participles,—Present, doing. Perfect, having done. 


4, To WILL. (Used asa Principal Verb.) (Regular.) 
Indicative Mood.—Present Tense. 


Sing. 1. I will. 2. Thou willest, 3. He wills. 
Plur. 1. We will. 2. You will. 3. They will. 
Past Tense. 
‘ Sing. 1. I willed. 2. Thou willedst. 3. He willed. 
Plur. 1. We willed. 2. You willed. 3. They Willed. 
. , Participles,—Present, willing. Perfect, having willed. 
a 5. To Catt. (Regular.) 
Indicative Mood.—Present Tense, 
Sing. 1. I call. 2. Theda callest. 8. He calls. 
Piur, 1. We call. 2. You call, 3. They call. 
Past Tense. 
Sing. 1. I called. 2. Thou calledst, 3. He called. 
Plur. 1. We called. 2. You called. 3. Thoy called. 


Participles,—Present, calling. Perfect, having called. 


6. To TRACH. (Irregular.) 
Indicative Mood.— Present Tense. 


Sing. 1. T teach. 2. Thou teachest. 3. He teaches. 
Plur. 1. We teach. 2. You teach. 3. They teach. 

- Past Tense, ‘ 
Sing. 1, I taught. 2. Thou taughtest. 3. He taught. 
Plar. 1. We taught. 2. You taught. 3. They taught. 


Participles,—Present, teaching. Perfect, having taught, 
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° 
180, Conjugation of TO HAVE in its complete Form. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. ° 
SOIPLE TENSES. (See 151.) CoMPOUND TENSES. (See 151.) 


1. Present Tense. 
Sing. 121 have. 
2. Thou hast,—(see 161) 
8. He has or hath. 
Piur.1. Wo have, 
2. You or ye have, 
8. They have. 


2. Past Tense, 
ing. 1. 1 had® 
2. Thou hadst, 
3. He had. 
Plur. 1. Wiahadea 
' 9, You had, 
3. They had. 


3. Future Tense. 
Simple Foretelling in all the Persons, 
Sing. 1. I shall have, 2. Thou wilt have, 
3. He will have. 
Piur.1, We shall have, 2. You will 
have, 3. They will have’ 

1 Pers. Delermination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 
Sing. 1. I will have, 2. Thou shalt 

have, 3. He shall have. 
Plur. 1. We willehave, 2. You shall 
have, 38. They shall have, 


4, Present Perfect, 


Sing. 1, I have had, 
2. Thou hast had, 
3. He has had. 
Plur. 1. We have had, 
2. You have had, 
3. They have had. 


5. Past Perfect Tense. 


1. I had had, 
2. Thou hadst had, 
3. He had had. 


Sing. 


Plur. 1. We had had, 
2. You had had, 
3 


. They had had. 


6. Future Perfect Tense. 
Future completed, 

S. 1. Ishall have had, 2. Thou wilt have 
had, 3. He will have had. 

P. 1. We shall have had, 2. You will have 
had, 3. They will have had. 

1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 and 

Pers. Command or Promise. 

S. 1. I will have had, 2. Thou shalt have 
had, 3..He shall have had. 

P.1. We wilkhave had, 2. You shall have 
had, 3. They shall have had. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. (See 18144.) 


Sing. 2. Have, or have thou, or do thou 
Have. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


1. Present Tense,—-may, can, must. 
Sing. 1. I may, can, must have, 
2. Thou mayst, canst, or must 
have, 
8. He may, can, o7 must have, 
Plur.1. We may, can, or must have, 
2, You may, can, or must have, 
38. They may, can, or must have. 
2. Past Tense,—might, could, &c. 
Sing. 1, Imight, could, would, or should 


ve 
2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c. 
have, 
8. He might, could, &c, have. 
Pur.1. We rm could, &c. have, 


2. You ht, could, &c. have, 
8. They might, could, &o. have. 


Plur, 2. Have, or have yon, or do you 
have. 


(See 147, d and 196.) 


3. Present Perfect,—may have (but not 
can), 


Sing. 1. I may or must have had, 
2. Thou mayst, &c. have had, 
3. Ho may, &c. have had. 


Plur.1. We may, &c, have had, 
2, You may, &c. have had, 
8. They may, &c. have had. 


4, Past Perfect Tense,—mighi, &c. have. 


Sing. 1. I might, could, would, or should 
have had, 
2, Thou mightat, &c. have had, 
3. He might, &c, have had. 


Plur.1. We might, &c. have had. 
2, You might, &c. have 7 
3, They might, &c. have had. 


nt ie 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


P 1. Present Tense. 4. Present Perfect Tense, 
Sing. 1. If I have, ; Sing. 1. If I have had, 
2. If Thou hast,—(sece 181. 5) 2, If Thou has¢ had, 
3. If He has. 3. If He has had. 
Plur. 1. Tf We have had, 
es A at vee 2. If You have had, ‘ 


5. Past Perfect Tense. 
2, Past Tense. fe 


Sing. 1. If I had had 
Sing. 1. Tf I had, 2. If Thou hadst had 
2. If Thou hadsf,—(see IS]. 6) 3. If He had had. 
de TE Ele Hats Plur. 1. If We had had, 
Plur., 1. LE We had, 2, 1f You had had* 
2. If You had, 3. If Th bad 1: ' 
3. If They had. ida nscale 
: 6. Future Perfect, 
8, Future Tense. Sing. 1. If I should hiwe hha, 
Sing. 1. If I have, 2. If Thou shouldst have had, 
2. If Thou have,—(see 181, c) 3. If He should have had. 
3. If He have. Plur. 1. If We should have had, 
Plur. 1. If have, 2. If You should have had, 
Bar ery 3. If They should have had. 
3. If They have. In the Future Perfect, the signs must 


less ae 1. If I should have, &c. always be expressed to prevent am- 
common. 2. If Thou shoulds¢ have. | bigtaty. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


w Present, To have. Perfect. To have had 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Having. Perfect. Having had. 


181. Observations.—a. The Jmperative Mood is confined to the Second Person. 
In the phrases, ‘‘ Let me have,” “tut him, us, them, have,” the verb /et is a prin- 
cipal and transitive verb, in the Imperative Mood, governing the pronouns me, 
him, &c. in the objective case, and the subsequent verb have in the Infinitive 
Mood, but without the sign ¢o expressed ; thus, ** Let (thou) me (to) have.” 


db. The Subjunctive Present and Past Tenses denote uncertainty about something 
which may exist now, or might have existed some time ago, but of which I am 
ignorant; thus, “If he Aas the book, he will lend it;” ‘‘ If he had the book, he 
would lend it ;” ‘‘If he has had the book, he has lost it;” “If he had had the 
book, he would have lent it.” 


c. The Subjunctive Future implies a Future contingency; as, ‘‘If he take the 
charge, the affair will sncceed ;” “If he be present, he will vote.” The Future 
may be expressed either, lst, without the auxiliaries, which is the more common 
mode; as, “If he write; or, 2nd, with the auxiliaries. When the auxiliaries 
are employed, they must be varied in the second person; as, “If thou shouldst 
or wouldst write.” The Future Perfect Subjunctive always requires the auxiliaries ; 
as, “If thou shouldst have had.” Should is the auxiliary most generally employed 
in the Future Subjunctive. : 


d. Have in the sense of take, procure, hold, regard, will admit the Progressive 
and Jassive Forms; thus, 1. Progressive, “ He is having,—was having,—has been 
having—-a ride,—his likeness taken.” 


2. Passive; “ He is had in honour ;” “ He witl be had in remembranea,”. 


e 
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182.—TO BE. 
LESSON 30.—Exercise 30.—Paye 19, . 


ye 
bd lL. Present Tense, 

Sing. 1. I am, 

. Thou art, 

Ho is. 

. We are, 

. You are, 

. They are. 


3. Past Tense. 
1, I was, 
2. Thou wast, 
3. Hwa 
Plur. 1. We were, 
2. You were, 
3. They were, 


3. Future Tense. 
Simple Foretelling. 
Sing. 1. I shall be, 


2. Thon wilt be, 
3. He will be. 
Plur, 1. We shall be, 
2. You will be, 
3. They will be. 


Plur, 


SNe Ste 


e 
Sing. 


1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 


Sing. 1. I will be, 
2. Thou shalt be, 
3. He shall be. 
Plur, 1. We will be, 
2. You shall be, 
3. They shall be. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


4. Present Perfect Tense, 


I. { have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 

3. He has or hath been. 
. We have been, 

. You have been, 

. They have been. 


SINY. 


Plur, 


Sin 


5. Past Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1, I had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 
3. lic had been. 
] 
2 
3 


Plur. 1. We had been, 
. You had been, 


. They had been. 
6. Future Perfect Tense. 
Future Completion, 


Sing. 1. I shall have been, 
r 2. ‘Thou wilt have been, 
. Ue will have been, 
. We shall have been, 
. You will have been, 
. They will have been. 


~~ 


Pla. 


os Wem 6s 


1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 urg 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 


Sing, 1. I will have been, 
| 2. Thou shalt have been, 
3. He shall have been. 
Plur. 1. We will have been, 
2. You shall have been, 


3. They shall have been. 
; 3. They shall have COls |, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Sing, 2. Be, or be thou, or do thou be. Plur. 2. Be, oi be you or ye, or do you be, 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


1. Present Tense. 


Sing. 1. T may, can, or must be, 
2. Thou mayst, canst, o7 must be, 
3. He may, can, or must be. 
Pur. 1, We may, can, or must be, 
2. You may, can, or must be, 
8. They may, can, or must be. 


2. Past Tense. 


8. Present Perfect Tense, 
Sing. 1. I may or must have been, 
3. Thou mayst, &c. have been, 
3. He may, &c. have been. 
Pliv, 1. We may, &c. have been, 
2. You may, &c. have been, 
3. They may, &c. have been. 


4. Past Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. Pmight, could, would, or should | Sing. 1. 1 might, could, would, or 


2, Thou mightst, Sc. be, 


8. He niight, &o. be. 


Plur, 1. We t, &c. be, 
2. You t, &o. be, 
8, Thay might, &c. be. 


should have been, 
2. Thou mightst, &c. have been, 
3. He might, &c. have been. 


Plur. 1, We might, &c. have been, 
2. You might, &c. have been, 
| 3. They might, &c. have been. 


D3 


58 ‘ETYMOLOGY. 


¢( Lesson 80. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


els Present Tense. (Sce 148. b.) 


Sing. 1. If lam, 
' 2, If Thou art, 
3. If He is. 


Plur, 1. If We are, 
2. If You are, 
3. If They are. 


2. Past Tense. (See 148. b.) 
Mng. 1. If I was, 

2. If Thou wast, 

3. If He was. 


Plur. 1, If We were, 
2. If You were, 
8. If They were. 


3. Future Tense. (Sce 148. 0.) 


Sing. 1. If I be, 
2. If Thou be, 
8. If He be. 


Plur. 1. If We be, 
2. If You be, 
3. If They be. 


a 1. If I should be, — 
2. If Thou shouldst be, &c. 


4. Present Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. If I have been, 
2. If Thou hast been, 
3. If He has been. 


Piur. 1. If We have been, 
2. If You have been, . 
3. If They have been. 


5. Past Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. If I had been, 
. If Thou hadst been, 
. If He had been. 


Plur. 1. If We had bean,¢ 
e If You had been, q 
. If They had been, 


6. Future Perf.ct Ta.se. 


Bing. 1. If I should have been, 
2. If Thou shouldst have been, 
3. 1f He siuuld have been, 


Plur. 1. If We should have been, 
2. If You should have been, 
3. If They should have boen. 


a9 bo 


oot 


& 


7. Suppositional Tense. (See 148. b.) 


Sing. 1. If I were, 
2. If Thou wert, 
8. If He were, 


Plur. 1. If We were, 
2. If You wera, 
3. If They were, 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present. 'To be. 
ry 


Perfect, To have been. 


PARTICIPLES. 


. Present. Being. 


Perfect, Having been. 


183. Observations.—a. Be was formerly used in the Indicative Present throngh 


all the persons. 


6. The Subjunctive Simple Future is generally conjugated without the signs; 
but the Future Perfect always requires them. 


c. The Suppositional Tense implies something that does not at present exist ; 
ay, ‘' Were he conscientious, he would regard his oath,” implics that he ¢s not 
conscientious. ‘‘ Were he rich, he would be generous,” irnplics that he ¢s not 


rich, 


Para, 184,J@ TO CALL. « 


LESSON 31.—Zxercise 31.—Page 19. 


184.—Conjugation of Regular Verbs, 
ActivgE Votcre.—TO CALL. 


= INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1. Present Tense,—am, do. 
Simp, 8. I call, thou callest, he calls 
P. We call, you call, they call. 


Prog. 8. Iam, thou art, he is—calling. 
Pp. Weare, you are, they are—calling. 


Emp. 8. I do, thou dost, he does—call. 
P. We do, you do, they do—call. 


e 2. Past Tense,-was, did. 
Simp. 8. I called, thou calledst, he called. 
P. We called, you called, they called, 


Prog. 8. I Was, tu wast, he was—calling. 
P. We were, you were, they were— 


calling. 
Emp. 8. I nid row di he did—call. 
P. We did, you did, they did—call. 


3. Future Tense,—shall, will. 
Simple Foretelling. 
Simp. 8. T shall, thou wilt, he will—call. 
P. We shall, you will, they will-gcall. 
Prog. 8.1 ae thou wilt, he will—be 


P. We shall, you will, they will—be 
calling. 


No Emphatic Futuge. 


1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 
Simp. 8. I will, thou shalt, he shall—call. 
Pr. We A tao you shall, they shall— 
call. 


Prog. 8.1 tiie thou shalt, he shall—be 


ing. 
P. We will, you shall, they shall—be 
calling. 


4. Present Perfect,—have. 


Sing. 1. Ihave called, 
2. Thou hast called, 
3. He has called, 
Plur.i. We have called 
2. You have called 
3. They have called. 


Progressive, I have been calling, &¢. 


5. Past Perfect,—had. 


Sing. 1. J had called, 
2. Thou hadst called, 
3. He had called. 
Plur.\. We had called 
2. You had called 
3. ‘hey had called. 


Progressive, I had been calling, &c. 


6. Future Perfect,—shall or will have. 
Future Completion. 
Simp. 8.1 shall, thou wilt, he will—have 
called 


P. We shall, Phas will, they will— 
have called, 

Prog. 8. I shall, thou wilt, he will—have 
een calling. 

P. Weshall, you will, they will—have 


e 


been cal ing. 
No Emphatic. 
1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 
Simp. 8. I will, thou shalt, he shall_have 


Cc e: 7 
P. We will, you shall, they shall— 
have called. 
Prog. 8. I will, thou shalt, he shall—have 
been calling. 
P. We will, you shall, they shall— 
® have been calling. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Sing. 2. Call, or call thou, or do call. 


{ Plur. 2. Call, or call you, or ao call 


POTENTIAL MOOD.” 


1. Present Tense,-may, can, must. 


Smy. 1. I may, can, or must call, 
2, Thou mayst, canst, &c. call, 
3. He may, can, or must call. 


Plur.i. We may, can, or must call 
2, You may, can, or must call 
3. They may, can, or must call. 


Progressive, l may, &c. be calling. 
2. Past Tense,—might, could, &c. 


Sing.1. I ht or should call, 
&e. call. 


Plor.\. We might, &c. call. 
Progressive, I might, ac. be calling. 


3. Present Perfect,—may or must have. 


Sing. 1. I may or must have called, 
2. Thou mayst, &c. have called, 
3. He may, &e. have called. 
Plur.\. We may, &c. have called 
2. You may, &c. have called. 
3. They may, &c. have called, 


Progressive, l may, &¢c. have been calling. 


4. Past Perfect,—might, &c. have. 
Sing. 1. I might, could, &c. have called,’ 
ao 2. Thou mightst, &e. have called. 

. He might, &s. have called, 


Plur.1. We might, &c. have called, — 


| Progressive, I might, &c. have been selling. 


6)° | ‘ETYMOLOGY. © [Lesson 31. 


¢ 
; 4 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1. Present Tense, 4, Present Perfect Tense. 

Sitg. 1. If I call, Sing. 1. If I have called, 

2, If Thon "calles y—(see 18}, ») 2, If Thou hast called, 

3. If He calls. 3. If He has called. 
Plan 1, Tf We call, ' Plur, 1. If We have called, 

2. If You call, 2. If You have called, , 

3. If They call. 3. If They have called. 


Prog. Tf lam calling, &c. 


| Prog. If I have been calling, &o. 
2. Past Tense. | 


Sing. 1. If I called, 5. Past Perfect Tense. 
2. If Thou calledst, Sing. 1. If L had called, 
3. If He called. 2. If Thou hadst called, 
Plur, 1. If We called, 3. If He had calleg. 
2. If You called, Plur. 1. If We had called, ; 
3. 1f They called, 2. Tf You had called, 


Prog. lf 1 was calling, &c. 3. If They had Galley, 


Prog. Tf I had been calling. 


6. Futurt.Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. If I should have called, 
2. If Thou shouldst have called, 
3. Lf He should have called. 
Plur, 1. If We should have called, 
« 2. If You should have called, 
3. If They should have called. 


&. Future Tense. 


Sing. 1. If I call, 

2. If Thou call, 

8. If He call. 

1. If We call, 

2, If You call, 

3. If They call. 

rl. If I should call, 

2. If Thou shouldst call, &c. 


Plur. 


ea 


Prog. If I should be calling, &c. ' Prog. If I should bave been calling, &c. 
© INFINITIVE MOOD. 
c 
Present. To call. Perfect, To have called, 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Calling. Perfect. Having called. 


185. Observations.—a. The Present Indicative has three forms: first, the Sim- 
pie, expressing a habit or custom; as, I call; second, the Progressive, expressing 
the continuation of an action; as,I am calling ; third, the Emphatic; as, I do 
call. The Past Tense also has three forma: the other tenses have only two forms. 
The Past Progressive corresponds to the Jmperfect of the Latin, Greek, and 
French. (See 190.) Doth marks the solemn form of the emphatic; does, the 
ordinary form. 


tb. Verbs denoting mental affection do not admit the progressive form. We 
cannot, therefore, with propriety, say, Iam loving, am respecting, disliking, hating, 
Searing, knowing them ; but I love, respect, dislike, hate, fear, know them, 

c. In the Subjunctive Simple Future, the signs are more commonly omitted ; 
but it would be quite as correct to employthem. In the Future Perfect, the signs 
must always be employed, that the Tense may be distinguished from the Perfect. 


d. Illustrations of 49, Rule 4:— 
J, Final Consonants preserved—Single ;-— 
Deem-est, deem-ing ; Demean-ing, demean-ed ; Ed’it-ing, ed/it-ed. ‘ 
2. Final Consonant—Doubled ;— 
Bet-ting, bet-ted; Befil’-ting, ‘befi’-ted ; Refer’-ring, refer’-red.. 
S. The Consonant, single or double, according to the Accent 
Reter’-red, reference ; Defer’-ring, def‘er-ence; Befif “ing, ben’ef-ing. 


Para, 186.) 


TO BE CALLED. 


18d, Passtve Vorcr.—TO ‘BE CALLED.*® 


LESSON 32.—Exercise 32.—Page 20. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1. Present Tense. 
1. Iam called, 
2, Thou art called, 
3. He is called. 
Piur, a We are called, 
2, You are called, 
3. They are called. 


_ Sing. 


Prog. Iam, thou art, he is—being called. 
2. Past Tense, 
Sing. 1. T was called, 


1. 
2. Thou wast called, 
- 3. He Was called. 
Plur. 1. We were called, 
2, You were called, 
T wy vere called. 
Progress. I was, thou wast, he was— 
being called. 


38. Future Tense. 
Simple Futurity. 
Sing. I shall, thou wilt, be will—be 
called. 
Plur. We shall, you will, they wilt:-be 
called, 
1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 and 
Pers. Command or Promise. 
Sing. I will, thou shalt, he shall—be 
called. 
Plur. We will, y8u shall, they shall— 
be called. 
Progressive, very rare. 


as 


° 4. Present Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. I have been called, 
2. Thou hast been called, 
3. He has been called. 
Plur, 1. We have been called, 
2. You have been called. 
3. They have been called. 


No Progressive Form, 


5. Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I had been called, 
2. Thou hadst been called, 
3. He had been called. 
Plur. 1.6 We had been called, 
2. You had been called, 
3. They had been called. 
No Progressive Forir.,. 


6. Future Perfect Tense. 
Simple Futurity, completed, 
Sing. I shall, thou wilt, he will—have 
been called. 
Plur. We shall, you will, they wili— 
have been called. 
1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 aud 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 
Sing. I will, thou shalt, he shall—have 
been called. . 
Piur. We will, you shall, they shall— 
have been called. 
No Progressive. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Sing. 2. Be (thou) called, or do thou be | Plur. 2. ae (you) called, or do you be 
called. 


called. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


1. Present Tense. 


3. Present Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. T may, can, or must be called, | Sing. 1. I may, &c. have been called, 


2. Thou mayst, canst, &c. be 
called, 
3. He may, can, or must be 
c : 
Piur. 1, We may, can, or must be 
c 
2. You may, can, or must be 
called, 
3. They may, can, or must be 


o 


2. Past Tense. 


Sing. 1. I might, could, &c. be called, 
2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c. be 


called, 
8, He might, could, &c. be called. 


Plur. 1. We might, could, &c, becalled, 
2, You might, could, &c. be 


called 
8. Laas A might, could, &c. be 
ed. 


2. Thou mayst, &c. have been 
called, 
3. He may, &c. have been called. 


Plur. 1. We may, &c. have been called, 


2, You may, &c. have becn 
called, 
3. They may, &c. have been 


called. 


4. Past Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. I might, &c. have been called, 
2, Thou mightst, &c. have been 


called, 

38. He might, &c. have been 
calied. 

Plur. 1. We might, &c. have been 
called, 

2, You might, &c. have been 
called, 

8. They might, &. have been 

called. 


6)” ‘ETYMOLOGY. © [Lesson 81, 


4 t 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1, Present Tense, 4, Present Perfect Tense. 
Sidg. 1. If I call, ‘ Sing. 1. If I have called, 
2. If Thou callest,—(see 181. ) 2. If Thou hast calicd, 
3. If He calls. 3. If He has called. 


Plun, \. If We call, 
2. If You call, 
3. If They call. 


Prog. Til am calling, &c. 
2. Past Tense. 


Plur. 1. If We have called, 
2. If You have called, , 
3. If They have called. 


© 


Prog. If I have been calling, &o. 


Sing, 1. If I called, 5. Past Perfect Tense. 
2. If Thou calledst, Sing. 1. If I had called, 
3. If He called. 2, If Thou hadst called, 
Plur. 1, Tf We called, 3. If He had calleg. 
2, If You called, Plur. 1. If We had called, ‘ 
3. If They called, 2. If You had called, 
Prog. Vi I was calling, &c. 3. If They had galley, 
5. Future Tense. Prog. If I had been calling. 
Sing. 1. If I call, 
2, If Thou call, 6. Future Perfect Tense. 
8. If He call. Sing. 1. If I should arts os: as 
> 2. If Thou shoul ave ca 
seat er Uday 3. If He should have called.” 
3. If They call. Plur. 1, If we grenade aries: 
or 1. If I should call # 2. If Yon should have ’ 
2. If Thou shouldst call, &c. | 3. If They should have called. 
Prog. If I should be calling, &c. ’ Prog. If I should bave been calling, &c. 
¢ INFINITIVE MOOD. 
4 
Present. To call. Perfect. To have called, 
PARTIOIPLES. 
Present, Calling. Perfect. Having called. 


185, Observations.—a. The Present Indicative has three Jorms: first, the Stm- 
pile, expressing a habit or custom; as, I call; second, the Progressive, expressing 
the continuation of an action ; as,I am calling; third, theo Emphatic; as, I do 
call, The J’ast Tense also has three forms: the other tenses have only two forms. 
The Past Progressive corresponds to the Imperfect of the Latin, Greek, and 
French. (Sce 190.) oth marks the solemn form of the emphatic; does, the 
ordinary form. 


bt. Verbs denoting mental affection do not admit the progressive form. We 
cannot, therefore, with propriety, say, lam loving, am respecting, disliking, hating, 
fearing, knowing them ; but 1 love, vespect, dislike, hate, fear, kaow them, 

c. In the Snbjunctive Simple Future, the signs are more commonly omitied ; 
but it would be quite as correct to cmploythem. In the Future Perfect, the signs 
must always be employed, that the Tense may be distinguished from the Perfect. 


d. Illustrations of 49, Rule 4:— 
1, Final Consonants preserved—Single ;— ; 
Deem-est, deem-ing ; Demean-ing, demean-ed ; Ed’it-ing, ed’/it-ed. ‘ 
2. Final Consonant—Doubled ;— 
Bet-ting, bet-ted; Befil-ting, befit’-ted; Refer’-ring, refer’-red.. 
& The Congonant, single or double, according to the Accens 
Reter’-red, ref/er-ence ; Defer’-ring, defer-ence; Befiy-fing, ben'eit-ing. 


Para, 186.) 


TO BE CALLED. 


18. Passtve Vorcr.—TO ‘BE CALLED.® 


LESSON 32.—Exercise 32.—Page 20. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1. Present Tense. 
_ ding. 1. Tam called, 
? 2. Thou art called, 
3. He is called. 
‘a We are called, 
2. You are called, 
3. They are called. 
Iam, thou art, he is—being called. 


Piur. 


Prog. 


2. Past Tense. 


1. I was called, 
2. Thou wast called, 
3. He Was called. 


1. We were called, 
2, You were called, 
3. Tiey vegre called. 
Progress. I was, thou wast, he was— 
being called. 
3. Future Tense. 
Simple Futurity. 
Sing. I shall, thou wilt, be will—be 
called. 


Sing. 


e@ 
Plur. 


Plur. We shall, you will, they wil¥;-be 
called. 


1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 


Sing. I will, thou shalt, he shall—be 
called. 


Plur. We will, y8n shall, they shall— 
be called. 


Progressive, very rare. 


® 4, Present Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. I have been called, 
2. Thou hast been called, 
3. He has been called. 
Plur. 1. We have been called, 
2. You have been called. 
3. They have been called. 


No Progressive Form. 


5. Past Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. I had been called, 
2. Thon hadst been called, 
3. He had been called. 
Plur, 1..We had been called, 
2. You had been called, 
3. They had been called. 


No Progressive For.. 


6. Future Perfect Tense. 
Simple Futurity, comple/ed. 
Sing. J shall, thou wilt, he will—have 
been called. 
Plur. We shall, you wil], they wili— 
have been called. 
1 Per. Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pers. Command or Promise. 
Sing. I will, thou shalt, he shall—have 
been called. . 
Plur, We will, you shall, they shall~ 
have been called. 
No Progressive. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Sing. 2. Be (tho 
called 


u) called, or do thou be | Plur. 2. pa (you) called, or do you be 
called. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


1. Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I may, can, or must be called, 
2, Thou mayst, canst, &c. be 
called, 
8. He may, can, 
called. 
Piur. 1, We may, can, or must be 
c 
2. You may, can, or must be 
called, 
3. They may, can, o7 must be 


2. Past Tense. 


Sing. 1. I might, could, &c. be called, 
2. hou mightet, couldst, dc. be 


called, 
8. He might, could, &c. be called. 


Plur. 1. We might, could, é&c, be called, 
2. You might, could, &c. be 


ed 
3. They might, could, &c, be 


® 


or must be 


3. Present Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. I may, &c. have been called, 
2. Thou mayst, &c. have been 
called, 
3. He may, &c. have been called. 


Plur. 1. We may, &c. have been calicd, 


2. You may, &c. have been 
called, 

8. They may, &c. have been 
called, 


4, Past Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 1. I might, &c. have been called, 
2. Thou mightst, &c. have been 


&c. have been 


Plur. 1. We might, &c. have been 
called, 
2, You might, &c. have been 


called, 
8. They might, &. have been 
calied. 


62° o ETYMOLOGY. © [Lesson $2. 


‘ 


SUBJUNOTIVE MOOD. 


: 1. Present Tense. 4. Present Perfect Tense. 
' Sing. 1. If 1 am called, Sing. 1. If I have been called, 
2, If Thou art called,--(see 148) 2. If Thou hast been called, 
3. If He is called. 3. If He has been called. 
Plur. 1. If We are called, . } 
. a Xou are called, on 2. if You have bean called, 
. If They are called. 3. If They have been called. 
aida 5. Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. 1, If I was called, ; 
2. If Thou wast called,—(see 148) | Sing. 1. If I had been called, 
3. If He was called. 2. - tke sed eae veNee 
3. led. 
Plur. 1. If We were called, : eas 
2. If You were called, Plur. 1. If We had been called, 
3. If They were called. 2. If You had Men Gulled, 
3. If They had been called, 
3. Future Tense. 
Sing. 1. If Tbe called, 6, Future Perfect Tense. 
. If Thou be called,—(see 148) Sine 
: Sing. 1. Tf I should have been called 
3. If He be called. 2. If Thou shouldst have been 
Plur. 1. If We be called, called, 
2. If You be called, « 3. If He should have been called. 
oa APT ney. be called: Plur. 1, If We should have been called, 
or 1. If I should be called, 2. If You should have been called, 
2. If Thou shouldst be called. 3. If They should have been called. 


7, Suppositional Tense, (See 148.) 


Sing. 1. If I were called, Piur. 1. Tf We were called, 
2. If Thou wert called, 2. If You were called, 
3. 1f He were called. 3. If Thoy were called. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To be called. Perfect, To have been called, 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Called, or being called. Perfect. Having been called. 


Observations.—1, The Present Passive Participle is frequently abridged by 
omitting the sign being; thus, “ called,” for ‘‘ being cailed ;” “loved,” for “‘ being 
loved.” 


2. Several Passive Forms of Verbs denoting Progression or Incompleteness have 
recently been introduced ; as, Present, ‘‘The rents are being collected ;” “ The 
sheep are being shorn.”” The simple Passive Forms of these verbs, are collected, 
are shorn, would denote completenessand not progress, Past, “ The tax was being 
levied ;” ‘‘ An army teas being raised,” denote incompleteness at a past time. 


° 
Para. 187.]" CONJUGATION OF AUXILIARY VERBS, 68 


-? tas ® 
187. Conjugation of Auxiliary Verbs. ° 
Present Tense. 
Singular. . Plural. » 
1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
ve do, shall, will, may, can. 1, We do, shall, will, may, can. 
2. Thou dost, shalt, wilt, mayst, canst. 2. You do, shall, will, may, can. 
8. He does, shall, will, may, can. 3. They do, shall, will, may, can. 
® 
Past Tense. 
Singular. 
1 2 8 4 5 


1.1 did, should, would, might, could. 
9. Thou didst, shouldst, wouldst, mightst, conldst. 
8.8fe did, should, would, might, could, 


Plural, 


2 

1, We did, should, would, might, could. 
2. You did, should, would, might, could. 
3. They dg, should, would, might, could. 


Must is used only in the Present Tense, and has no inflexions whatever. 
188. Observations.—a. Do, when an auziliary, forms the 2nd person sing. in 


dost, but when it is a principal, in doest; in the 8rd singular, does and doth, when 
auxiliary ;—and does and doeth, when principal. 


b. When will is not auxiliary it is conjugated regularly as in p, 54, No. 179. 


c. The second Person singular of Auxiliaries is formed by adding 
st to the first person; as, could, couldst, But may, might, make 
mayst, mightst, with two rarer forms, mayest, mightest. Ought, 
makes oughtest The third Person singular ends the same as the 
l'irst. 

d. Dare, Past dared, to challenge, brave, and Need, when Transitive, form 
the 2nd pers. sing. of the Present in est; and the 3rdin s; as, ‘‘ Thou needest 
help ;”” ‘“‘ He dares him to the contest.” But Dare, Past Durst, int. to venture, 


and Need, int. have generally the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. the same as the first ; 
as, “Thou dare not ride ;” ‘‘ He need not go.” 3 (See 162. ¢.) 


189. Interrogative Conjugation. 


a. In conjugating a verb interrogatively, do and its tenses, 
are employed to denote action ; and am and its tenses, to denote 
continuance; thus, 


Present Tense. 
Sing. Do I call? Plur. Do We call ? 
Dost Thou call ? Do You call? 
Does He call? Do They call ? 
Present Tense. 
Sing. Am I calling ? Plur, Are We calling ? 
Art Thou calling ? Are You calling ? 
Is He calling ? Are They calling ? 


b. In Interrogative Sentences, the Subject is placed between the auxiliary and 
the verb, and the Auxiliary first; as, ‘“‘ Did he write?” ‘Shall J te?” 
‘* Must we go?’ —But Interrogative Pronouns, whether single, or connected with 
nouns, infveduce the sentence; as, ‘ Who wrote that work?” “ What man 
would assert that ?"’ ; 
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REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 
LESSON 33.—Exercise 33,— Page 20. 
Indicative Mood,—190 to 195. 


1. Present Tense. ' 


"190. The Present Tense speaks of what ts doing or goiny on. 
in present time. It has three forms; the svmple; as, I call :— 
the progressive; as, I am calling; and the emphatic, as, 1 do 
call. 


a. The first or Simple form of the present tense is used to exfress, 1. General 
truths; as, ‘* Vice produces misery;” 2. A characier, quality, or attribute, at 
present existing ; as, “He 7s an able man;” 3. /rabits, or repeated actions, and 
also the simple existence of a fact; as, ‘“ He takes snuff ;"’ ‘He stamgners;” ‘Ife 
goes into the country every summer;” ‘I teach.” In this sere, it is frequently 
applied to the assertions or sentiments of authors whose works are still extant; 
as, ‘‘ Seneca reacons and moralizes well.” 


«. 
4. In animated historical narrations, it is sometimes used“Yor the past; as, 
* He enters the territory of the peaccable inhabitants, he jighis and conquers.” 


5, When preceded by such words as tchen, before, as soon as, till, after, this 
form expresses the relative time of a future action; as, * When he comes, he will 
be welcome.” Here, we have two futur? actions, ‘when he comes”-— and 
‘* will be welcome,” ono of which must be antecedent to the other, and would, if 
expressed in Latin or in most other languages, require a suitable tense to mark 
this priority of time ; as, ‘“‘ When he shall have come.” 


b, The second or PROGRESSIVE form (in ing) denotes that the action is now 
going on; as, “‘Iam teaching.” (See 166, notes 1, 2, 3, 4.) 


c. The third or EMPHATIC form (with do) is used to assert a' thing with peculiar 
energy, or to remove some doubt on the part of the person addressed ; as, “J do 
teach,” 


Do is likewise employed with a negative, and in asking questions; as, “I do 
not teach ;”’ “ Do you teach ? or 


£. Past Tense. 


191. The Past Tense represents an action or event, either 
1, as finished at some tune past, or 2, as begun and still going 
on at a past time. The Past, like the Present, has three forms 
Ast, the simple; as, I called; 2nd, the progressive; as, I was 
calling; and 8rd, the emphatic; as, I did call. 


a. The Past Tense excludes all idea of the present instant. It supposes an 
Interval to have elapsed between the time of the action and the time of speaking 
of it. The action is thus considered as leaving nothing behind it which the 
mind considcrs to have any relation to the present; as, ‘‘ Demosthenes was a 
celebrated orator ;” “I lodged three days in the Strand.” In such expressions as 
the following: “ They came home early this morning ;” ‘‘ He was with them at 
three o’clock this afternoon ;” a reference is made to such a division of the day 
as is past before the time of our speaking. 


&. The Progressive form of this tense denotes that an action was unfinished at 


a certain time past; as, “I was writing when he came.” This form corresponde 


to the Imperfect of the Latin, Greek, and French. 


¢. Did ts the of the emphatic form of this tense; as, “I did write.” Did 
is also employed in Questions and Answers, referring to past time; as, “ Did you 
gee my father? No, I did not.” 


aoe 
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® 2 
3. Future Tense. 


~ 102. a. The Future Tense ony intimates that an action 
or eyent will take place at some future period, without any 
regard to the precise time.—It has* two forms, the simple; as, 
I shall or will call; and the progressive; as, I shall or will be 
calling. 


b. In fhe simple form, “I shall call,” shall in the first person foretells; but 
in the second and third persons, it promises" ; commands, or threatens. 


c. In the phrase, “I will call,” will, in the first person, intimates a promise or 
determénation; in the second and third persons, it only foretells; as, ‘‘ you till 
go,” “they will go.” For the proper application of shall and toill, see the rule 
—208 and the conjugation of Call, p. 59. 


d. The Progressive Form intimates the indefinite continuance of a future action ; 
as, “I shall be®sriting.” 


¢. In Inlerrogations,— Shall in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Vober refers to another's 
will; as, “Shall I go?’ that is, Am I permitted to go? ‘Shall you go?” 
“Shall he ge? ”e@- Wili in the 2nd ond 3rd persons denotes tnfention in the 
Nominative ; as, “ Will you go?” “ Will he go?” 


jf. In addition to th rdinary mode of denoting future time, the following are 
also employed; tel ant going to write;” “I am about to write.”? These have been 
called the inceptive future, as they denote the commencement of an action, or an 
intention to commence an action without delay. As this modification of the 
verb is not, however, confined to one tense, but can be extended to all, its sense 
must be determined by the time implied by the verb fo be; as, ‘‘I am (now) 
eu to write ;"’ “1 was (then) abogt to write;” “I shall be (shortly) about to 

te." 


® 


g- There is also another mode of expression which, though it does not strictly 
or positively foretell an action, yet implies a necessity for performing an act, 
and clearly indicates that it will Lake place. For example, ‘I have to pay asum 
of money to-morrow,” that is, ‘Iam under a present necessity OF obligation to 
do a future act.” ,The verb to bes fol wed by. &. xerb in. the. dnfinitive Mood, 
forms another idiomatit expiessicn of utare time ; as, “John is to command a 
repiment 5" * 2ARMCAsS went in search of the seat of an aii whiohk teas, one day, 
to command the world.” The latter expression contains a. fact. which is past to 
the narrator, but fulure as tothe event at the time specified. , 


. The Present Penfect. 


"198. The Present Pas Tense represents an action or event 
that has only just now or Jately been completed. It has two 
forms, the common; as, “TI have called ;” and the progressive ; 
us, ‘IT have been calling.” 


a. Theo Present Perfect tense expresses, 1. An action just finished ; as, “I under- 
stand that a messenger has arrived from Paris;” that is, just now arrived. 


2, An action done in a space of time, part of which is to elapse ; as, “It has 
rained all the week ;” ‘ We have seen strange things this century.” 


3. An action perfected some time aro, but the conseqnences of which extend - 


to the present time ; as, ‘I have wasted my time, and now suffer for my folly.” 
In the same manner, it is employed in mentioning the works of deceased persons, 
if any of them remain; thua, “ Cicero has written orations,” because the orations 
are still in existence ; "but speaking of his poems, we cannot say, *‘ Cicero has 
written poems,” because they do not exist ; we therefore properly say, ‘* Cicero 
wrote poems.” 


4. When preceded by such words as when, before, as soon as, ll, ple this 

tense expresses the completion of a relative future action; as, ‘ ‘When he Aas 

ished his work, he shall be rewarded.” The observations which were made i 
90. a. 5, are applicable to the present Note. 


ss rat ansaid! 


a 
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b, The Progressive form of this tense implies that the action, whether com- 
-hleted or 110t, has been for some time in progress ; as, “ I have been @ 
two hours.” We Ae rap an ee eR arg 


c. The difference between the Present Perfect and the Past tenses 
midy be briefly summed up thus:—The Present Perfect tense has 
always a reference to present time; but the Past tonse represents 
the action spoken of as having occurred in time considered prior to, 
;and disjoined from the present. Thus, when I say, “I wrote yester- 
day ;” “I have written to-day ;” by the former expression, I exclude 
‘any reference to the present instant, but by the latter I include it. 
‘Again, if we speak in the afternoon of the same day, we can say, 
'* He arrived this morning ;” moaning the morning of this day; but 
‘speaking during the morning, and thus referring to the present time, 
iwe should say, “He has arrived this morning.” 

hes 


5. The Past Perfect. 


194, The Past Perfect Tense expresses an attioh or event 
which was past before some other past action or event men- 
tioned, and to which it refers; as, “He haw ditgently torled, 
before he was rewarded.”—It has two forms, the common; as, 
“T had called ;” and the progressive; as,.‘‘ 1 had been calling.” 


e 
6. Future Perfect Tense. 


195. The Idure Perfect denotes that a future action or 
event will be completed at or before another future action or 
event. It has two forms, the common; as, “J shall or will 


have called;” and the progressive; as, “I shall or will have 
been calling.” 


a, The signs skal and wi/l can be retained through all tne persons, but with 
the same difference of meaning as stated for the Future Imperfect. (See 192. b. c.) 


b, Some grammarians, howeva‘, exclude will from the first person, and shall 
from the second and third persons. The following are the examples which they 
adduce in support of their opinion :—‘‘I will have had previous notice whenever 
the event happens ;” “‘ Thou shalt havescrved thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year ;” “ He shall have completed his business when the messenger arrives.” 
These phrases are, as they state, evidently incorrect, the auxiliaries being mis- 
applied. But the same thing might have occurred in the jirst future as well as 
in the present instances ; yet it would be improper to infer from this misappli- 
cation, that they ought to be excluded. That twill may be employed in the jirst 

erson, will appear from the following example :—“‘I wii? have completed my 

usiness before he arrives,” devotes determination, and not mere foretelling ; that 
is, ‘‘I am determined to have my business completed before his arrival.” Again, 
should the truth of the affirmation, respecting the time of finishing the business, 
be called in question, wil? would then form the proper reply ; thus, “ You will 
not have finished your business before he arrives.” ‘‘ Yes, I wiil;” implying 
determination. *‘ Will what?” “ Will have finished my business.” 


Shall may also, with equal propriety, be used in the second and third persona. 
Thus, if I say, “ He will have paid me his bill before July,” I merely foretell 
what will be done; but when I say, “ He shai? have paid me his bill before 
July,” I express my determination to compel him to pay it before July. Asnearly 
the same idea, however, can be expressed by the first suture, it is in general pre- 
ferred in these instances; thus, instead of saying, ‘ He shall have patd me 
bis bill before July,” we commonly say, “ He shall pay me his bill,” &e., 
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a 
Potential Mood. 


196. a. The Potential Present is indefinite with regard to time, implying 
Present or Future Time according to the context; thus, 


» 
“I can write now or to-morrow,” implies either present or future possibility. 
**T may write,” implics the liberty to write now or when I please. 
‘TI must write,” implies a present necessity of writing now or afterwards. 


b. Prdéyression is in all the-tenses denoted by using the participle in ing of the 
principal verb with the verb éo be; as, “I may be wrtting.” 

197. Past Tense.—The Past Zense is also indefinite with regard to time, being 
either present, past, or future, according to the adverb employed, or the scope 
of the sentence; thus, 


“TI might go,” implies a conditional liberty to go now, or to-morrow if 1 
pleased. > 
» ‘JT could once do more,” implies past ability: “I could if I pleased,” refers 
to a present conditional possibility. 

“T would ee with you were I not engaged,” implies present inclination to 
perform acénditional act. 


‘© We should pay our debts,” implies an obligation to pay now or afterwards. 


198. The Presast PB fect Tense implies the possibility or necessity of having com- 
pleted an-action.of some time past; thus, “I may have written,” that 8, it is 
possible that I have written:—"I must have written,” that is, there was a neces- 
sity, some time past, for my writing. 


Can is not used in this tense; instend of it, cither was able or could have is 
employed. ¢ 

199. a. The Past Perfect denotes that the agent had—1, the liberty; 2, the 
power; or 3, the inclination ; or 4, was under an obligation to perform some act, 
but did not; as—1, ‘‘ He might have, or 2, could have written, but he neglected.” 
3. “He would have written, if he had had the opportunity.” 4. ‘He should 
have done his duty.” r) 


db. Sometimes this tense denotes a past contingency; as, ‘‘ Had there been no 
exertion, there would have been no success.” 


Subjunctive Mood. 
The Tenses in the Subjunctive Mood have_ been fully exhibited under that 
Mood. (See 148. a. 0.—395, 896, & 408.) . 


Infiortive Mood. 

200. a. The Infinitive Mood is sometimes used absolulely ag & noun : as, “ Jo 
rise early is conducive to health.” 

b. At other times, one verb requires another which is the object of it, to be in 
the Infinitive Mood ; as, “ He studies fo t:prove.’’ 

201. a. The Infinitive Present is employed to denote an 
action contemporary with or subsequent to the time implied by 
the governing verb; as, “He has consented fo write;’’ “He 
appears to be.” : 


b. The Infinitive Perfect denotes an action antecedent to the 
time implied by the governing verb; as, “He is said to have 
written ;”” “He appears to have been in better circumstances,” 
(See 409.) 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 


a 


LESSON 34.—Exercise 3%.—Jage 21. 


202. a. Auxiliary Verbs are those which are chiefly employed in forming the 
Moods and Tenses of other verbs. They were originally Principal Verbs; and, 
though some few of them still retain that character,,along with that of auxilia- 
ries, yet they have, in general, lost much of their original import, and become 
rocre signs of mood and tense. Thus, shall signified originally owe; but, “I 
shall write,” does not now signify / oe to write, but merely intimates a fulure 
act. 


b. The verbs which, in English, are considcred as always auxiliary to others, 
are may, might, can, could, shall, should, and must; those which are sometiimes 
auxiliaries, and sometimes principal verbs, are do, be, have, will, The auviliaries 
are followed by their Principal Verbs without the prefix /o; as, ‘* You may go,”. 
and not ‘fo go.” The Inflexions to denote number and person are varied in the 
Auciliary and not in the principal verbs; as, ‘‘ Thou maysf go ;” “ Thou.canst 
write.’ ee o¢ 


Auxiliaries used in the Indicative Aood. 
bet 


203. Do, and its past did, denote action; when used as auxiliaries they mark 
the emphatic form of the verb; as, “I do teach;” ‘“*I did teach.” They are 
generally used in negative and interrogative sentences; as, “I do not fear ;” 
“‘ Did he hear?” ‘They sometimes supply the place of another verb, and make 
the repetition of it, in the same or in a sw sequent sentence, unnecessary: as, 
‘You attend not to your studies, as he does,” that is, “ashe attends.” In the 
2nd and 38rd Person singular dost and does are used when the verb is auariliary, 
and doth in the solemn style ; doest, doeth, and does, when the verb is principal, 


204. Am, and its past was, denote progression; as, “lam teaching ;" “ I was 
‘ teaching.” 


205. Have, and its past had, signify possession; when used as anxiliary verbs 
they mark the time of a verb ; Aave denoting that the action is just finished, as, 
“T have written the letter ;” and Aad denoting that some interval had elapsed 
since it was completed ; as, “I Aad finished the business before he arrived,” 


206. Shall (its past should is a conditional sign) properly signifies duty or ob/i- 
gation ; as, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” Asthe execution of a command 
or duty must be posterior to the command itself, so, sha//, significant of present 
duty, came Ly an easy transition t bea note cf future time; as, “ ‘Thou shalt 
die.” (See 192.) 


207. Will (its past would is a conditiona: sign) denotes rolilion or intention, and 
is then regular (see 179—4) ; as, “* I wild that you should come;” ** He wills not 
the death of a sinner.” — Will is also a sign of futurity; as, “1 will go.” 


7 


Of the proper use of Shall and Will as Auciliaries. 


208. a. In Affirmative and Durect sentences, shall, in the first 

person, foretells; as, “I shall go;” in the second and third 
rsous, it promises, commands, or threatens; as, “You shall 
e rewarded ;” “Thou shalt not steal; ” “Ile shad die.” 


b. FViil, in the first person, intimates a promise or determina- 
tion; as, “I will go;” in the second and third persons, it only 
foretells; as,“ You will die;” “They will dine with ua to- 
morrow.” 
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e. The approprikte application of shall and will nay be thus shown !,- 


Simple Futurity. (See the Conjugations, 180, 182, 184.) 
1. I shall. 2. thou wilt, 3. he till. We shall, you will, they will, 


Determination in the let Pers.; Command in the 2nd and 38rd Pers, 
1, I will, (Command). 2. thou shalt, 3, he shall. We will, you shall, they shatl. 


d, When the defermination of the nominative is intended to be expressed, twill, » 
must be employed through all the persons; as, “I will go;” ** You toil! not 
study ;"" “ Ife wil? not be obedient,” that is, ** he is not «willing to be obedient.” 


309, o. In Indirect sentences, that is, those which depend on other sentences, 
shall is used in al] the persons to denote simple futurity; as, I tell you, I shall 
come ;” * You say that you shal/ lose by the sale ;'’ ** He says he shal not gain 
any thing.’’—- Will expresses determination or promise in all the persons; as, * I 
tell you, I will pay ;” ‘* He says he will pay.” 


b. In Jnterrogative sentences, shall and will have, in general, a meaning the 
very reverse of what they have in affirmative sentences. Shall, used interrogi- 
tively, in the first, second, and third persons, refers to another's will; thus, 
§ Shall I go?’ “signifies ‘* Will you permit me to go?” So also, * Shall you go ?” 

‘Shall be go?” But instead.of “Shall you go?” it is more common to say, 
* Are you allowed to go?” or “ Are yon to go?” Wi4/], nsedinterrogatively, in 
the second a7yi tard persons, denotes volition or determination in the nominative ; 
as, ** Will you go?” “* Will he go?” Wéllis seldom or never used interroga- 
tively in the first person. 


¢e Inthe Subjypetiv® Mood, shall in all persons denotes a future contingencr; 
thus, in Matt. xvii. 15, “If thy brother shu// trespass against thee,” &c. Insteaa 
of shall, however, the modern practice prefers shoul; thus, ‘If he should tres- 
pass,” &c.— Will in the 2nd and 3rd pers. of the Subjunctive implies either a 
present of a future contingent intention; as. “If you will study, you may 
improve ;” that is, if you are willigg now, or should be hereafter. 


Auxiliaries used in the Potential Mood. 


910. a. The Auxiliaries usually employed in the English 
Potential Mood are may, might, to denote possibility or liberty ; 
can, could, to denote power or ability ; shoud, duty; would, 
inclination ; and must, necessity. 


6. When these words express GFermission or liberty, power or possibility, duty 
or inclination absolutely, then they must in translation be regarded as indepen- 
dent verbs in the Indicative Mood, governing the subsequent verb in the Infini- 
tive; thus, r 


“T can write,” Scribére possum;  “T could write,” Scribére potui. 

“T may write,” B/thi scribore licet; * T might have written,” Mihi scribtre licuit, 

“ T should write.” Scribére debeo; ‘TI should have written,” Scribére debut, 

“TJ would write,” Scribére volo; “I would have written,” Scribére volui. 
(See Hiley’s Lat. Gram. 318, 325.) 


211.4. May and its past Might express, 1. Liberty or permission; as, ‘* He may if 
he pleases ;*’ “‘ He might if he pleased ;""—2. Purpose when following that; as, 
“He studies ékat he may improve;” ‘ He studied thet he might improve ;"— 
8. Possibility when applied to events; as, “It may rain;” “It might rain ;"— 
4. Wish; as, ‘“‘ May he come;” ‘I wish him to come.” : 


bd. May implies full liberty ; Afight, some possible restriction or contingency; as, 
**He may go;” “ He might come.” 


c. Might does not imply actual past time, as the past tense of a principal verb 
Goes, but some condition, either present, past, or future, according to the context. 
(See 197.) 


d. In Interrogations, may and might ask permission ; thus, “ May I go?” 
§ Might you go?” y 


232. Can (past could) expresses power or possibility; as, “ He can write ;” “ He 
could write.’ 


( 
¢ 
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918, a.4 Should (past tense oftshall) expresses—1. Duty, inall the persons; as,“ I 
should write:” “You should study ;"-——2. Supposition; as, “If I should write; 
—3, Future contingency ; as, ‘* You promised that we skould go.” 


b, Should ia sometimes employed to express a diffidence in the speaker, or a 
sXght assertion; as, ‘I should thgnk it would be better to work ;” that is, “I 
am inclined to think,” &c. 


214. Would implies—1. Volition; as, “I would write;” “ You would go;"— 
2. Simple Foretelling in the second and third persons; as, ‘You trould be 
delighted to hear his narrative ;” ‘‘ His power would be increased ;”—g. Bome- 
times a Wish or Prayer; as, “ Would to God;” that is, “‘I wish that God,” &c. ; 
—4. Sometimes a Habit; as, ““ He would frequently indulge in such meditations.” 


215. Must expresses present or future necessity ; as, “We must speak the truth ;” 
“We must die,” —Afust have expresses past time ; as, ‘‘ I must have written.” , 


Ought, Let, Dare, Need. 


t 

216. Ought signifies duty or obligation, and is not an auxiliary but a principal 

verb, governing another verb in the infinitive mood ; as, ‘‘ You ought to obey your 
teachers.” 


ts ¢ 
Present duty is denoted by ought; past, by ought to have; as, “ You ought to 
read ;"” ‘* You ought to have read.” 


217. a. Let is sometimes, but improperly, considered an huxitte ry; itis always 
8 principal verb, implying permission, and governing the following verb in the 
Infinitive, but without the sign to; as, ‘ Let me go;” thatis, Let me to go, or 
permit me to go. 


b. Dare, Past Durst, int. to venture, and Need, int. denoting obligation, are a 
kind of auxiliaries, followed by a verb without the prefix 0. When so used they 
do not frequently vary the 2nd and 3rd pers. singular. (See 162. ¢.) 


Connection of Dependent Tenses. 


218, In sentences dependent on others, when the auxiliaries 
are to be employed, may and can are used when the verb of the 
principal sentence is in the present, future, or perfect Indicative ; 
and might, could, would, should, when the leading verb is in the 


past tense; as, 
a. 


(Indic.) He says ......44. bee eaten Suljunc. that he may, can, or shall write. 
He said..... aan eens ease that he might, could, should write. 
He asked ..... sae eae alate if he might, could go. 
He will tell us cc evvccccoes ; when he comes, or has come. 
I will send him........00: ‘ when he returns. 
HG QUVehoisid.ciaindiacede at if he has anything. 

(Poten.) He would give ...cseeeseee Subjunc. if he had, or should have anything. 
He would have given ..... . if he had had anything. 
He would speak ......00.. if he were present. 


He might succeed .,...... if he would try. 
The stones would cry out.. if these should hold their peace, 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 
LESSONS 35 to 37.—Exercirces 35 to 37.—LPage 21. ” 


G, 38.—219. a. A Regular Verb is one that forms its Pasi 
Tense and Perfect Participle by the addition of @ or ed tu 
the Present; as, Pres, love; Past, loved; Perf. Part. loved, or 
having loved. The great majority of English Verbs (about 4,000) 
follow this rule, hence called Regular. 


b. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its past tense 
and pete participle by the addition of d or ed to the Present; 
as, Present,’ arise; Past, arose; Perfect Participle, arisen, or 
having arisen. 


¢. As the great, majority of modcrn English verbs form their Past Tense and 
Perfect Partitipi® by the addition of d or ed to the Present, all verbs deviating 
from this rule are properly styled /rregulars. But, by some recent writers, the 
formation of the Past Tense and Perfect Participle effected by the change of the 
radical letters c’gp@he Verb has been termed the strong conjuyaticn, in contradis- 
tinction to the common term of /rreyular; while the modern Regular mode 
formed by ed, has been called the weak conjuyation. Such an alteration from the 
received nomenclature has no advantage whatever to recommend its adoption. 
(See 1387.) 


d. Several grammariuns have diviied the Irregulars into Classes according to 
the formation of the Preterite and Participle; but the Alphabetical arrangement 
here givon, is decidedly preferable, as the various irregularitics are by this means 
easily lodged in the memory, and a ready reference afforded whenever necessary. 


e. Ed after verbs ending in ch, ck, p, sh, x, and ss, though pronounced as ¢, 
must always be written in full; as, in preached, attacked, heaped, hushed, taxed, ° 
crossed. In many Mmstances ed is sounded in full; as, in contented; but in others 
it is compressed ; as, in honoured, sounded as if written huon-ouwr’d, An attempt 
was lately made to spell the preceding words as they are pronounced, but it 
very properly failed. 


J. The nature of our language, together with the accont and pronunciation of 
it, incline us to contract even all our Regular Verbs; thus, loved, /urned, are 
commonly pronounced as monosyllables, the e remaining silent. The second per- 
son also, Which was originally in three syNables, lovedest, turnedest, has become a 
dissyllable, lovedst, turnedst. These contractions arise from the custom of throw- 
ing the accent, as much as possible, on the first syllable of a word; the othex 
syllables, being consequently pronounced in a lower tone, and with more rapidity 
and indistinctness, are often either wholly dropped or blended with one another, 


Sometimes, also, the word which arises from a regular change does not sound 
easily or agreeably ; or, sometimes, by the rapidity of our pronunciation, the 
vowels are either shortened or lost, and the consonants thus thrown together do 
not easily coalesce with one another; they are, therefore, changed into others of 
the same or of a kindred species. This occasions a further deviation from the 
regular form; thus, loveth, turneth, are contracted. into lov'th, lurn’th; and these, 
for easier pronunciation, become loves, turns. 


Some verbs ending in 77 admit the change of ed into ¢, dropping also one of the 
double letters ; as, dwell, dwelt; spill, spilt. Sume which end in /, 2, or p, after a 
diphthong or doubl@ vowel, frequently admit a similar change, at the same time 
either shortening the diphthong or changing it into a single short vowel ; as, deal, 
alt; moan, méant; sleep,.siépi; because d, after a short vowel, does not easily 
coalesce with the preceding’ consonant. Such as end in ve, change ve into 7; as, 
bereave, bereft; because v, ra short vowel, will not readily coalesce with t 


g. Some verbs ending in d or ¢ beve the Present and Past tenses and Perfect 
Participle alike; as, shed, shed, shed; burst, burst, burst. These are contractions 
from sheded, dursted, on account of the disagrecable sound ofedafterdorQR 


e 


ld 


ir 


¢ 


i 
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Othera.have the Past tenseétand Perfect Participle the same, but varying from 
the Present by shortening the diphthong, or changing the d into ¢; as, léad, led, 
led; lend, lent, lent. Others, not ending in d or ¢, are formed by contraction ; as, 
have, had, fur haved ; make, made, for maked. Others have the Present and Past 
tenses and Perfect Participle all different ; as, Arise, arose, arisen, 


A. The e of the Present tense if sometimes preserved in the Particip'e, for the 
sake of distinction; thus, we write, singeing, from singe, to distinguish it from 
singing, the participle of sing. Je final, in the Present, is changed into y in the 
Participle; thus, dying from die; but dye, to tinge, makes dyeing. (Soe 48. e.) 
—In the following list of Irregular Verbs the word having is understoad before 
each Perfect Participle; as, having abode, having been, &c. 


220. A List of the Irregular Verbs. 


Present. Past. Perf. Part. 
Abide, abode, abode. , 
Am, was, been. 
Arise, arose, arisen. 
Awike, awoke, awaked, awakedy, ¢ 
Bear, to bring forth, bore, bare, born. 
Bear, to carry, sus- bore, bare, borne. 
tain, © ee 
Man is born for labour. We have borne the heat of the day; have borne a 
heavy burden. 
Béat, béat, r béaten, béat. 
Begin, began, begun. 
Behold, beheld, beheld (beholden as an 
adjective). 
Bend, un, bent, bent. 
Beréave, beréft, beréared, beré‘t,, bereaved. 
Beseech, besought, besought. 
Bid, for, bid, bade, bidden, bid. 
Bind, un, bound, bound. 
Bite, bit, (2 pers. bitéest)® bditten, bit. 
Bleed, bled, (2 pers. bleddes?) bled. 
Blow, blew, blown. 
Break, . broke, broken. 
Breed, bred, (2 pers. breddest) bred. 
Bring, brought, brought. 
Build, re, built, built. 
Burn, burned, burnt, burned, burnt. 
Burst, burst, burst. 
Buy, bought, bought. 
Cast, cast, cast. 
Catch, caught, caught. 
Chide, chid, (2 pers. chiddes?) chidden, ehid. 
Choose, chose, chosen. 


a. Compound verbs (except twelcome and behave, which are regular) are con- 
jngated like their simples, by prefixing the syllables appended to them ; as, forbid, 


forbade, forbidd 


b. Monosyllables (see 49) ending with a single consonant after a single vowel, 
and also words accented on the last syllable, double the final consonant upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowel; as, dit, bittest; begin, 
deoginner, 
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Present, v 
Cléave, to adhere, 
Cléave, to split, 

Cling, 
Clothe, 
Cime, be, over, 
Cost, 
Croep, 
Crow, ° 
Cut, 
Dire, to venture,¢ 
{ Dare, to challenge,¢ 
defy, 
Déal, 
Dig, : 
Do, sis, un, 
Draw, with, 
Drink, oe 
Drive, 
Dwell, e 
Eat, a 
Fall. be, 
Feed, 
Fee}, 
Fight, 
Find, 
Flee, from danger, 
Fly, as a bird, 
Flow, as water. 
Fling, 
lForbear, 
Forsake, 
, l’reeze, 
L. 36.—Get, be, for, 
Gid, 
Gird, be, 
Give, for, nits, 
Go, 
Grave, en, 
Grind, 
Grow, 
Hive, 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Past. 
cleaved, clive, 
cleft or clove, 
clung, 
clothed, . 
came, 
cost, 
crept, 
crowed, crew, 
cut, (2 pers. cutzes?) 
durst, 
dared, 


déalt, 

dug, (duggest) 
did, (didsé) 
drew, 

drank, 

drove, 

dwelt, 

ute, 

fell, 

fed, (feddest) 
felt, ’ 
fought, 

found, 

fled, (fleddes?) 
flew, ‘ 
flowed, 

flung, 
forbore, 
forsook, 
froze, 

got, (gotzest) 


Oot us 
girt, girded, 
gure, 
went, 
graved, 
ground, 


grew, 
had, 


Hang, on a peg, pin, hung, 


§c 


ue, 


to take away hanged, 
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cleaved. ~ 

cleft, cloven. 
clung, 

clothed, clad. . 
come. 

cost. 

crept. 

crowed. 

cut. 

dared. 

dared (regular). 


déalt. 

dug. 

done. 
drawn. 
drunk. 
driven, 
dwelt. 
éaten. 
fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 
found. 

fled. 

flown. 
flowed (regular). 
flung. 
forborne. 
forsaken. 
frozen. 
got.4 

gilt. 

girt, girded. 
given, 

gone. 
graven, graved, 
ground, 
grown, 

had. 

hung. 


hanged (regular). 


The robber was hanged; the room was hung with tapestry; I have hung my 


hat on the nail, 





c. Dare, when trans., makes dares/, dares, in 2nd and 38rd pers. sing.; Dare, 
intran., is frequently, but contrary to analogy, not changed; as, “‘ Thou dare 


not go ie 


* He dare not go.” 


(See 162. c, 398. d.) 


d. Gotten is nearly obsolete, but its compound forgoien is frequently need, 
| B 


¢c 
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Present. 
Héar, 
Hew, 


a 
t, 
“ Hold, be, with, 
Hurt, 
Keep, 
Kneel, 
Knit, 
Know, 
Lade, to load, to 
Freight a vessel, 
Lade, to throw out 
water, 
Load, 


eETYMOLOGY. 


Past. 
héard, 
hewed, 
hid, (hiddes?) 
hit, (hfites?) 
held, 
hurt, 

Kept, 
knelt, 
knit, knitted, 
knew, 


laded, 
laded, 
loaded, 


«(Lesson 36. 


Perf. Part. 

héard. 

hewn, hewed. 

hidden, hid. 

hit. 

held. 

hurt. 

kept. 

knelt. if 

knit, knitted. 

known. 

laden. (This verb is less 
used than load.) 

laded (regular). 


laden, loaded. 


Lay, (tr.) to place, laid, Pres. Part. laying, laid. 


to put, 


Lie, (int.) Zoliedown, lay, Pres. Part. lying, 


to repose, 


lain, 
€ 


Lie, (int.) to speak lied, Pres. Part. lying, lied leoauaes! 


Salsely, 


Lay, (tr.) to place; The mother Jays the shila in bed ; 


she has laid it; it is Taid in the bed. 


Lie, to lie down; He lies too long in a ke lay yesterday too long; he has 
Jain too long this morning ; ; he is lying too long. 
Lie, to speak falsely ; He lies, is lying; he lied; he has lied so frequently that 


no one believes him. 
Léad, mzs, 
Leave, 
Lend, 
Let, 
Light, 
oe (pr. looz), to 
suffer loss, 
Loose (pr. l6se), to 
untre, 
vMake, un, 
Mean, 
Meet, 
Mow, 
Pay, 7e, 


Pen, to coop up, en- 
close, 


Pen, to write, 

Put, 

Réad, 
Rend, 
Rid, 

Ride, 
Ring, 

the past 


€. When 
tinguish it from the perfect 


Jed, (leddest) 
left, 
lent, 
let, (let¢esz) 
lighted, lit, 
lost, 

€ 
loosed, 


made, 

méant, 

met, (metdes/) 
mowed, 

paid, 

pent, 


penned, 

put, (putzesz) 
réad, 

rent, 

rid, (riddest) 
rode, 

rang, rung,* 


participle. 


she Zaid it in the bed ; 


led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 
lighted, lit. 
lost. 


loosed (regular). 


made, 

méant. 

met. 

mown, mowed. 
paid, 

pent. 


penned (regular), 
put. 

réad. 

rent. 

rid, 

ridden, rode. 


‘rung. 
tense ends in ang or ung, ang is preferable, in order to dia- 
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Present, * 
Rise, a, 
Rive, 
Rot, 
Run, out, 
Saw, 
Say, un, 
See, 
Seek, ° 
Sell, 
Send, 
eee (tr.) to place, 


Sit, (int.) zorest upon, 


Shake, 
Shape, mis, 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shed, . 
Shine, 
Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Show or shew, 
XL. 37.—Shred, 
Shrink, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Slay, 

Sleep, . 
Slide, 

Sling, 

Shink, 

Shit, 

Smite, 


ae © 


Sow, to scatter seeds, 
| Sow, to stttch with a 


needle, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spend, zs, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

( Spit, to throw out 
spittle, 

Spit, to put wpon a 

spit, 

Split, 

Spréad, 

Spring, 

Stand, with, 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 
Past, ® Perf. Part. ¢@ 
rose, risen. 
rived, riven. 
rotted, rotten, rotted. 
ran, (rannest) °® run. 
sawed, saw. 
said, said. 
saw, geen. 
sought, sought. 
sold, sold. 
sent, sent. 
set, (setzest) set. 
sat, (sutzes?) sat. 
shook, shaken. 
shaped, shaped, shapen. 
shaved, shaved, shaven. 
sheared, shorn. 
shed, (sheddes?) shed. 
shone, shone. 
shod, (shoddest) shod. 
shot, (shotzes?) shot. 
showed, shewed, shown, shewn. 
shred, (shreddes?) shred. 
shrank, #hrunk, shrunk. 
shut, (shutzes?) shut. 
sang, sung, sung. 
sank, sunk, sunk, 
slew, slain. 
slept, slept. 
slid, (sliddest) slidden. 
slang, slung, slung. 
slunk, slunk. 
slit, (slittes?) slit, slitted. 
smote, smitten, 
a 2 soa 
sowed, sown. 
sewed, sewed (regular). 


spoko, spake, 

sped, (speddes?) 
spelled, (spelt) 
spent, 

spilt, 

span, spun, 

spat, spit, (spatzcsz) 


splitted, 


split, (splitdes?) 
spréad, (spreadest) 
sprang, sprung, 
stood, 

E2 


spoken. 


sped, 

spelled (spelt). 
spent. 

spilt. 

spun. 

spit. 


spitted (regular). 


split. 
apréad. 
sprung. 
stood, , 
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Presénis. 
Stay, 
Steal, 
Stick, 
Sting, 
Stink, 
Stride, 
Striko, 
String, 
Strive, 


Strow or strew, 


Swear, 
Swéat, 
Sweep, 
Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, be, mis, 
Teach, 

Tear, wn, 
Tell, 

Think, 
Thrive, 
Throw, 
Thrust, 
Tréad, 

Wax, 

Wear, 
Weave, 
Weep, 

Wet, to moisten, 

| Whet, fo charpen, 
Win, 
Wind, 

Work, - 
Wring, 

V rite, 


ETYMOLOGY, 


at. 
staid, stayed 
stole, 
stuck, 
stung, « 
stank, stunk, 
strode, strid, 
struck, 
strung, 
strove, 


strowed or strewed, 


swore, 

sweat, (swentes?) 
swept, 

swelled, 

swam, swum, 
swung, 

took, 

taugcht, 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 
throve, é 
threw, 

thrust, 

trod, (troddcst) 
waxed, 

wore, 

wove, 

wept, 

wet, (wetzest) 
whetted, 

won, 

woud, 
worked, wrought, 
wrung, 

wrote, 


[Lesson 37, 


Perf. Pavt. 

staid, stayed. 
stolen. 

stuck. 

stung, 

stunk. 

stridden. 

struck, stricken. 
strung. ° 
striven. 

J strown, strowed. 
strewn, strewed. 
sworn. 

sweat. 

swept. © 
swollen, swelled. 
swum. 

swung. * @ 
taken. 

taugit 

torn. 

told. 

thought. 

thriven. 

thrown. 

thrust. 

trodden. 

waxed, Wwaxen. 
worn. 
woven. 
wept. 
wet. 
whetted (regular). 

won. 

wound. 

worked, wrought. 
wrung. 

written. 


’ 


J. Those past tenses and perfect participles which nre the first mentioned, are 


the most eligible. 


Obsolete words and such as are used only by the vulgar, ure 


omitted ; such are wreathen, drunken, holpen, gotten, bounden, &c. ; and swang, 


wrang, slank, strawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, &e. 


Several past tenses are con- 


tained in the authorised translation of the Bible, which are now obsolete in good 


couversation. 


g. In the preceding List, several Regular verbs are inserted, to show the dif- 
ference between them and others spelled and pronounced the same. 


fh. It is recommended, tliat the pupil be taught to conjugate some of the 
Irregular Verbs throughout, that ho may thus perceive the difference between 
the Regular and Irregular Verbs. 


i. The Verbs Have and Be must be followed by the Perfect Participle, and not 
by the Past ten3e; thus, T have /ed, I am led; He had writen, It was written. 


rt 
os 
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6. ADVERBS, 


LESSON 38.—Exercise 38.—Page 23. . 


Ze s . e e 
221, An Adverb is a word used with verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs to express some circumstance of time, place, 


2 


manneér, degree, affirmation, &c.; as, “He wrote lutely;” “He 


lives here;” “He reads well;” “A truly diligent scholar ;” 


“ He speaks very fluently.” 


a, An adverb is added toa verd to denote the manner of the action, or some 
circumstance respecting it; as, ‘‘ He writes correctly :”"— to an adjective, to denote 
some modification of the quality; as, ‘A truly diligent scholar :’’—to an adverb, 

eto denote somé degree of the modification of an action; as, ‘‘He speaks very 
fluently.” 


db. An ag ay generally be known by its answering to the question, Zfoz ? 
when? or where? thus, ‘‘ He acted nobly ;” * Slow did he act?” Answer, “ Nobly,” 
the word nod/y is therefore an adverb. ‘‘He read the paper Jate/y ;” ‘“* When did 
he read the paper?”. Answer, ‘‘ Lately.” “It went upwards ;" “Where did it 
gor” Answe@neUfards.” 


c. The circumstances of the action expressed by moods and tenses, are of a 
nature too general to be sufficient of themselves for the purposes of communica- 
tion. It is often necessary, therefore, to be much more particular in ascer- 
taining both the time, manner, andplace of an action, One important object 
of the adverb is to accomplish these ends. Thus we may say an action was done 
lately, tong ago; or, itis to be done now, immediately; or, it will be done here- 
after; or, it will be repeated often, seldom, daily, once, twice, &c. So, we may say 
that it was done here, there, yonder; it was weld or ili done. 


d. Adverbs, in general, are abbreviations of two or more words: thus, bravely, 
or, ‘‘ in a brave manner,” is derived from brare-like, wisely from wise-like, happily 
from happy-like. Adverbs therefore express, in one word, what would otherwise 
require two or more words; thus, Aere, there. denote tn this place, in that place ; 
hither, thither, to this place, to that place; hence, thence, from this place, from that 
place. Why, while, when, whence, are derived from who, and partake much of 
the nature of the relative. 


222. a. The following Zable comprises the principal Adverbs :— 

Addition; as, Also, too. 3 

Afirmation or Certainty; as, Absolutely, aye, ccrtainly, doubtless, indeed, 
reully, surely, truly, verily, undoubtedly, yea, yes, precisely, of course, in truth, 
just so. 

Cause, Kffect, Inference ; a8, Consequently, hence, so, then, therefore, wherefore, 
why. (When these words are used as Connectives, they may be regarded as 
Conjunctions.) 

Comparison ; as, Alike, as, better, best, less, least, more, most, rather, than, s0, 
too, worse, worst, the more, the less. 

Contingency ; as, Peradycuture, perchance, perhaps, possibly, probably, impro- 
bably, likely. 

Degree; 28, Almost, completely, exccedingly, eminently, greatly, hardly, how- 
ever, merely, moreovor, nearly, only, quite, scarcely, simply, very. 

Equality or Likeness; as, As, equally, so, thus. 

Explanation; as, Namely. 

Incquality or Untlikeness; as, Else, otherwise. 

‘Interrogation; as, How, why, wherefore ; with many words implying also the 
{dea of tine or place; as, Whendid he come? Whence didhe come? How is aleo 
an adverb of Manner, &e. “ 


*~ 
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Manney or Quality; as, As, Vell, ill, how, so, thus, anyhow, fastily, earnestly, 
foolishly, justly, quickly, together, thoroughly, wisely. Adverbs of this kind 
are the most numerous, and are generally formed by adding ly to an adjective ; 
as, bad, badly ; or by changing /einto dy; as, able, ably; or y into ily; as, steady, 
steadi/y. But such forms as holily, godlily, from holy, godly, must be avoided. 


© 

Motion to or froma place; as, Away, backwards, down, downwards, forward, 
homeward, sidewards, up, upwards, hence, thence, whence, hither, thither, 
whither, to, fro, forth, off, far, near, wide. 


Negation; as, Nay, no, not, not at all, by no means, not so, on no account, &c. 
Number; as, Once, twice, thrice, &c. : 
Order; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c. 


Place; as, Above, anywhere, before, behind, below, everywhere, elsewhere, 
nowhere, here, there, where, herein, therein, wHerein, inside, outside, without, 
yonder. 


Quantity; as, Abundantly, copiously, enough, entirely, much, partly, suffi- 
ciently, scarcely, somewhat, universally. & 


Separation; as, Apart, separately, asunder, off. 


Time; as, Already, afterwards, again, anon, anew, afresh, awhile, as (in the 
pense of when), before, by-and-by, betimes, continuously, dail®, c@r, formerly, 
generally, heretofore, Litherto, henceforth, henceforwards, hereafter, hourly, 
immediately, instantly, lately, long ago, meantime, meanwhile, monthly, now, 
not yet, never, oft, often, oft-times, presently, rarely, seMibry ge metimes, soon, 
still, since, then, when, while, yet. : 


b. To-day, to-morrow, and yesterday, are properly nouns, though frequently 
included under adverbs. 


c. Many adverbs are formed by a combination of a preposition and the adverb 
of place, here, there, and where; as, hereof, thereof, whereof, hitherto, hereto, 
hereby, thereby, whercby, herewith, therewith, herein, therein, wherein, &c. 
Some are composed of nouns, and the letter a used instead of at, on, &c.; as, 
aside, athirst, ahead, abrond, ashore, aground, afloat, &c. The adverbs, here, 
there, there, when prefixed to prepositions, have the nature of pronouns; as, 
hereby (by this), herein (in this), herewith, thereby, whereby, &c. 


d. An adverbial phrase consists of two or more words takén together, which 
serve the purpose of Adverbs; as, by-and-by, now and then, in general, now-a-days, 
at length, not at all, in fact, in truth, at best, at least, at most, &c. They ran to and 
Jro, up and down, in and out, 


223. a. Most adverbs ending in ly may be compared by pre- 
fixing more and most; less and least; as, wisely, more wisely, 
most Meee less culpably ; least culpably. A few adverbs are 
compared by adding er and est ; as, soon, sooner, soonest ; often, . 
oftener, oftenest ; forth, further, furthest. “The oftener I see 
him, the more I like him.” | 


6. Some words are used sometimes as Adjectives and sometimes as Adverbs; as, 
less, least, more, most, &c. These and similar words are Adjectives when conjoined 
with Nouns to denote some property belonging to the objects for which the nouns 
stand ; and Adverbs, when employed to modify Verbs, Adjectives, or Adverbs, : 


7. PREPOSITIONS. 
LESSON 39.—Exercise 39.—Page 23. 


7 

224, a. A Prepositton is a word placed before nouns or pro- 
nouns to show the relation in which persons or things stand 
with regard to other persons or things in the sentence; as, 
'‘ He went from London to Leeds.” 
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b. “He wenta/rom London fo Leeds;” hereg from points out the place of 
commencement, and to that of termination. ‘‘ They. are instructed by him ;” 
here, by shows the relation that they have to him; the word him denotes the 
agent, the instructor. The term Preposition is derived from prae, before, and 
pono, to put, 

c. The principal use of prepositions in Fmglish is, to express those relat&ns 
which, in some languages, are chiefly denoted by cases or the terminations of the . 
noun. The relation implied must, of course, always determine what particular 
preposition should be employed. 


d. Prepositions were originally either nouns or verbs, and they still retain 
much of their original import. They were at first employed to denote the rela- 
tions of place; but, in the progress of language, they have been applied to express 
other relations, which. bear some analogy to that of place. Thus, as a person 
standing on the top of an eminence is above another who, standing at the bottom 
of it, is under him ; hence, above and under distinctly express the relation which 
one place has to another. In like manner, as a king, by the superiority of his 
station, is of higher rank than any of his subjects, so, by the analogy of his 
condition to Pat of a person on the top of an eminence, we say that the king is 

exalted above his subjects, and that subjects live under the government of their 
king. 

é. Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in the objective case ; as, In London, 
to him, for Sith them. Some prepositions when placed after ihe verbs have 
the object understood ; as, ‘‘ He rides about (the country).” ‘‘ He dwells above 
(the earth).”” In some instances, such words modify the meaning and form part 
of the verb; Payiee®ords up, on, over, out, in the phrases “to call up;” “ to fall 
on theenemy ;” ‘ to give over;” “to hold out.” 


225. a. The following Prepositions are in most frequent 
use :—Abaft, about, above, across, after, against, along, amid, 
amidst, among, amongst, arsund, astride, at, athwart; Before, 
behind, below, beneath, beside, besides, between, betwixt, beyond, 
but, by; Down, during; Except; For, from; In, into, instead 
of; Of, on, upon, over, out of; Save, since (281); Through, 
throughout, till, to, towards; Under, underneath, unto, up; With,» 
within, without, | 

b, According (followed by (0), concerning, excepting, pending, regarding, re- 
specting, touching, are properly /’articiples, and are frequently so employed, but 
in many phrases, which are generally elliptical, they may be considered /)eposi- 
tions; as, “According to my ideas;” ‘He spoke concerning that matter.”— 
Except and Save are properly Verbs in the Imperative Mood, but sometimes used 
as Prepositions; as, ‘ All except him.” —WNeer, cagh, next, are Adjectives, having 
to understood ; as, ‘* Near (to) him;” “* Next (to) him.” 


c. Several phrases are used as Compound Prepositions ; such as, out of, from 
below, from beyond, instead of, on account of, by means of, in place of, wih regard 
to, apart from, owing to, in reference lo, in comparison of, in point of, by reason of, 
teith respect to, &c. 


d, Some of the preceding words are Adverbs as well as Prepositions, the sense 
alone determining to which class they belong.—But, for (because), and since are 
also Conjunctions, 


226. a. Most of the English Prepositions are derived from 
the Saxon—the following is an explanation of the principal :— 
Above means high, overhead ; as, “ Above the skies.” 
About signifies limit, boundary ; as, ‘“ The wall about the oity.” 
Across, from side to side; as, ‘‘ He stecred across the river.” 
After, behind, following; as, “‘ One after another.” 
Against, opposite, hostile; as, “‘ Offences against tho law.” 


Along, through the length of, in the direction of ; as, “ They marched along 
the river.” | . 
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Amid, anidst, imply guantit% in the middle; as, “ The hero emidst dangers.” 


a? amongst, imply number, mixed with; as, “The tares among the 
Ww t 


Around, round, about, on every side of ; as, “ The walls around the city.” 
“At, nearness, presence ; as, ‘‘ Thé Gaul is a/ the gates of Rome.” 
Athwart, across, wrested, twisted ; as, ‘‘ Athwaré the gicn.” 


By was formerly written le, and is the imperative of the Saxon beon, to be. 
By signifies the means, doer, time, and place; as, ‘‘ A man is known by his actions ;’ 
** All things were made by God;” ‘‘ He has visited us by day and by night;"" “ By 
the rivers of Babylon we sat down.” By is frequently joined with other words ; 
in this case, however, it assumes the old form, te; as, in because, before, behind, 
below, beneath, beside, between, beyond ;— 


Because (conjunction), by the cause, the cause is. 


Before, signifies advancement, priority (by the fore, be it fore part) ; as, 
“ John is before Charles.” 


Behind, in the rear (by the hind, be it hind part) ; as, “The guard behind 
the conch. 


Below, inferior or lower position (by the low, be it low) Aa, Below the 
moon.” aie 


Beneath, lower (by the neath, be it neath, or low); as, ‘To place a cushion 
beneath one.’ &, 


om 
Besides, in addition to; as, ‘‘ Besides the gain, there is the honour,” 
Beside, near (by the side, be it side) ; as, ‘* Beside the waters.” 


Paine in the intermediate space (by the twain, be they twain, or ¢é:co) ; 
‘* York is between London and Edinbw-gh.” 


Se in the midst of two ; as, ‘‘ Betwixt the chair and table.” 


Beyond, passed, gone by (by the yond, be it yond, or passed) ; as, ** lndia 
eyond the Ganges.”’ 


Concerning | (properly a Participle), relating, to; as, “I wroté to you concerninc gy 
that matter.” 


During, continuing, lasting; as, ‘‘ During the space of a year.” 
Except (properly a Verb), excluded ; as, ‘‘ All were involved except one.” 


For, cause, object, substitute ; as, ‘‘ I cannot go yor want of time;” “‘ He has 
done so much yor you ;”’ *‘ An atfjorncy is employed to act for his client.” 


From, commencement or source, distance ; as, ‘‘ From the beginning to the 
end ;”’ ‘‘ That be far from me.” 


Jn, enclosed, the state, time, or manner; as, “‘ Ele is 72 the house; “ He is in 
health ;” ‘‘ He was born zu 1800.” 


Into denotes entrance, and is used after verbs which imply motion ; as, “* He 
See into the country.” Jn is used when motion or rest in a place is signified ; 
, He is walking tn the garden.” 


ina nigh (properly Adyectives with fo understood), approximation ; as, “ He 
is near the city.” 


Of, (a) possession, (6) effect, (c) author or source, (d) privation, (e) subject, 
(f) materials, (7) name; as, (a) “The house of Thon:as;”’ (0) “* The produc- 
tions of wisdom ;” (c) * The father of the child ;” (d@) “ The loss of the ship;"’ 
{¢) nn first book of Kings;” (7) “A crown of gold;” (g) “The county of 

or 


Of is an Adverb, denoting distance, on the other side; as, ‘* He came of, 
drove of of, di of, paid of.” Wealso say, “ Of my hands; yma Of the ground, 


Or, upon, aad ; as, “ He sat on a rock.” 
Over, higher ; as, ‘“‘ The heavens over our heads,” 
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Through (from Yhurh, a door), passage, means; As,“ Water through the pipe.” 
To or unto denotes end, act, and is opposed to from; as, ‘He rode from Leeds 
fo York.” (Too is an adverb of addition or excess; as, “I too will go.”) 
Toward, towards, in a direction to; as, ‘It moved foward the city.” 
en joining ; as, “‘A house with a partyAvall;" that is, “joining a party- 
Without has an opposite meaning to with; i.e. be oul. 


6, On.,in common conversation, frequently becomes o’ or a; as, “o’clock:” 
that is, on the clock ; aside, on side; asleep, on slcep. So also we say, “He went 
e« hunting ;” “a fishing; &c.; that is, on hunting, on fishing, or on a hunting 
excursion, &c. In the Bible, we read ‘‘ He was anu hungred,” & loose colloquial 
form current about 260 years ago. 


e. For an explanation of the inseparable prepositions, see 285, under Deriva- 
tion. 
® 


8. CONJUNCFIONS. 
‘WESSON 40.—Exercise 40.—Page 24. 


227. a. A. Coggunction is a word used to jot words in con- 
struction, of fo connect parts of sentences, so as to form a 
single whole; as, ‘One and one make two;” “He and I 


must go.” 


b. Conjunctions connect—-1. Tw? or more propositions; as, “He and I must 
go;” that is, “He must go,” “I must go.” 2. Two words having the same 
subject or object relation; as, ‘*One and one make two,” “ Between him and me.” 
—Sometimes conjunctions begin sentences after a full period, showing some 
relation between the sentences in the general tenour of discourse. 


c. Several words besides conjunctions are employed as Connectires; as, the ° 
Nelatives—who, which :—the Adverbs when, whence, wherein, where, whereby, where- 
as, whereat, wherever, whereupon, while, than and as, and also Prepositions. —But 
Conjunctions differ—1}, fron: the Prepositions in not governing any case ;--2, 
from Relatives in joining independent propositions ;—-3, from Adverbs in requiring 
a particular position in the sentence, in order to preserve the sense. 


228, a, Conjunctions are either Co-ordinative or Subordinative. 


1. Co-ordinative Conjunctions combine two or more inde- 
pendent clauses into one sentence, either 1, when one affirma- 
tive clause is either added to or opposed to another ; or 2, when 
an alternative is proposed ; or 38, when the latter of two clauses 
is the effect or consequence of the former. 


The following are Co-ordinative Conjunctions and Adverbs :— 
1. Addition ;—And (both—and, also, ag well as, likewise, further, moreover, not 
only--but). 
Q. Contrariety ;—But (nevertheless, notwithstanding, on the contrary, on the 
other hand, still, yet, not—but, but—then, however, only). 
3. An Alternative ;—Either—or, whether— or, otherwise, else. 


4. Exclusion ;~-Neither—nor. 

5. The Jilative, denoting a consequence or inference following from what haa 
been said; as, Accordingly, consequently, hence, thence, then, 
therefore, wherefore. 

(When these words connect a conclusion, &c., to a preceding part, they ar 

Conjunctions, otherwise they are Adverbs.) 
£8 
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2, Sabordinative Conpunctions connect two clauses, of which 
one is the principal, and the other some modification. of it 
with regard to cause, condition, consequence, time, place, or 
manner. 

Subordinative Conjunctions may be arranged in the following classes :— 


(@- Ground ;—As, becanse, inasmuch as, for, seeing that, since, 
whereas, &c, 


b. Condition ;—If, except, unless, in case, provided, supposing 
1. Causal, that, &c. ¢ 
c. Concession ;—Althongh, though, however, yet, notwithstanding, 
nevertheless. 


Ld. Purpose ;—That, so that, in order that, lest. 


a. Point of ;—As, after, as soon as, before, ere, when. 
2. Time. { b, Duration ;—As long as, whilst, until. 

le, Repetition ;—As often as, when, whenever, e 
a. Motion to or from ;—Whither, whence. 
b, Rest in ;—Where. 

a. Likeness ;—As, as if, as though, how. ere 
. Manner, fo Relation ;~As—as, s0~--a3, according as, than. 

ce. Consequence ;— That, so that. a 

b. Several of the words mentioned as Coniunctions are sometimes Advevus, 

and sometimes Prepositions, according to the scuse. 


c. Several Conjunctions go in Prins, nnd are thus called Corresponding or 
Correlative Conjunctions. ‘These are—Lither—or; Neither—nor; lf—then;--- 
Both—and ;---So—that ;—So—as ;— Whether—€r ;—Although, though,— yet, nolivilh- 
standing. (See 439.) 

d. Compound Conjunctions or conjunctional Phrases are formed of two or 
inore words; as, As t/, in order that, as though, and also, but also, as soon as, in 
as far as. 


3. Place, { 


& 


9. INTERJECTIONS. . 


229. a. An Interjection expresses some sudden wish or emotion 
of the mind. 


b. The most common Interjections are the following :— 


Approvals—Bravo! Jou;—Hurrah! Huzza} 
Atiention ;—Behold ! hark! hist{ Lo! Pain;—Oh! Hoo! 0! 
Aversion or Contempt;—Fie! Fudge! Rebuke ;--Tush! 

! 


Fob! P : Silence ;— Hush! Silence! Still! 
Calling ;—Halloo! Hollo! hem! ho! Surprise ;— Indeed, Ay, ay! Ah! Ah! 
Disbelief ;—Bah! hum! pshaw! pooh! Aha! Lal Really! 

Grief ;—Alack! alas! Oh! Salutation ;—Hail! Welcome! 
Displeasure ;~ Fie} shame! away! Taking Leave;—Adien! Farewell} 


c. Bometimes verbs, nouns, and adjectives, uttered by way of exclamation, 
are considered as Interjections; as, Hail! Behold! Heavens! Shocking! 


d. The Interjections O! Oh! Ah! are followed by the Objective Case of a pro- 
noun of the /‘irst person; Oh me/ but by the Nominative of a pronovn of the 
Second person ; as, O Thoul 
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ON THE INTERCHANGE OF PARTS OF spfEcH. 
LESSON 41.—Exercise 41.— Page 25. 


230. a. In many instances, the Same word, without under- 
going any alteration in form, belongs sometimes to one part of 
A ae and sometimes to another. Regard, therefore, must 
always be had to the particular signification of the words, since 
that must determine to what part of speech each belongs. 
Thus, the word light may be a noun, an adjective, or a verb, 
according to the sense in which it is employed; as, “The light 
(noun) of the sun ;” “ Light (adj.) rooms;” “To light (verb) 
a candle.” ~Some words are distinguished by a difference of 

ethe accent; as, “The prod’uce (noun) of the fields;” “The 
fields prodice (verb) in abundance.” 


db. The saraeaggord must originally have been, both in signification and use, 
only one part of speech. But, in process of time, it was employed to perform 
several distinct offices, and hence, according to its import, would be ranked 
under different paphaeof speech. 


231, The words which generally occasion a difficulty to the 
young student, in ascertaining to what part of speech they 
respectively belong, are, 4s, after, before, both, but, constdering, 
either, for, however, much, More, no, notwithstanding, only, since, 
that, then, therefore. 


a, As is used—1. As a Conjunction having a connective meaning; as, “As 
(since, quoniam) you have completed the work, you shall be paid.” To denote 
Manner, as, *‘ He did as I desired” (Fecit ut jussi). ‘‘ They acted as men should » 
act.” ‘As it seams, you have acted wisely.”—2, As an Adverb, to denote com- 
parison or degree; as, ‘‘ He is as generous as he isrich.” To denote equality ; 
as, “‘ He isas good as she.” In the sense of when; as, ‘As (when) I passed, I 
noticed a crowd.”"—3. As a Relative; as, “The terms are as (those which) 
follow.”—4, As a Demonstrative Adjective; as, ‘‘ His mouth is as (that of) a 
lion.”—Ags a Correlative Adjective, when following such, the same; as, “They 
were such men as those.” ‘He is such as he has ever been” (Talis est qualis 
semper fuit). ‘‘ He is the same as he has algays been” (dem est gui semper 
fuit).—5. As—as; as—so ; so—as; are Correlative Adverbs. 


b. After, defore, above, beneath, and similar words, appear sometimes to have 
the nature of Adverbs; as, “He died not long before.” By supplying, however, 

6 nouns fime and place, they will resume their proper import of Prepositions; 
x ‘¢ He died not long before that time.” 


~ «. Both is, in strictness, an Adjective. It is, however, more convenient to 
regard it as sometimes an Adjective and sometimes a Conjunction.—1l. As an 
Adjective ; as, ‘‘ Both men were present.”—2. Asa Correlative Conjunction, serving 
to prepare the mind for some addition in the subsequent clause expressed by and. 
In this sense, if translated into Latin, both would be rendered by et or tum; as, 
* Both you and I saw him” (£¢ cgo et tu eum vidimus). So also, in the clause, 
“ Both by their preaching, and by their living, they may set forth Thy glory.” 


d. But is used—1l. As a Conjunction to connect two clauses of which the latter 
is either an exception from, or in opposition to the former; as, “ You ug ask 
but you will not obtain.”—2. As a Preposition; as, “All but (except) John, 
a .” “T cannot dut speak; ’ that is, ‘‘I cannot (do anything) but (except 
this, I can) speak.”—38. As an Adverd in the sense of only; as, “There is bud 
(only) one present.” 

¢. Considering is properly an active Participle; thus, “ Considering his lelsure, 
he has dons tittle sc? that is, “(Any one) considering his leisure (will know that) 
he has done little.” 
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J. Eithe), Neither are used,—. As Distributive Pronouns; as,*‘ Either of those 
will do.” ‘‘ Neither of the men was present.”—2. As Conjunctions; as, ‘* Either 
learn or depart.” ‘ He neither walked nor rode.” 


g. For is used,—1. As a Preposition ; as, ‘‘ He contended for victory.”—2. As 
a Conjunction; as, ‘I submitted, for (because) it was vain to resist.” 


k. However ia used,—l. Ags an ‘Adverd ; aa, *‘ To trace the ways of highest 
agents, deemed however wise.”—2. Asa Conjunction in the sense of nevertieless; 
as, ‘You might, however, have taken a fairer way.” 


i. Much, more, and most are usod,—l. As Adjectives; thus, ‘* Auch money was 
expended ;” ‘More praises have been bestowed ;” “ Afost men thirf« indis- 
tinctly.”—2. As Adverbs; thus, ‘‘ It is much better to labour than to be sloth- 
ful;" “He is more diligent;” ‘‘He has acted most presumptuously.” In the 
sentence, ** Where much is given, much is required,” much is an adjective, some 
word being understood ; as, ‘‘ Where much grace has been given, much gratitude 
is required.” | 


j. Nois used,—1. As an Adjective; as,‘ I have no (not any) paper."—2, As 
an Adverd; as, ‘‘ Were you present ? No.” 


‘ 
k. Notwithstanding is used,—1. As an Active Participle; as, ‘* Notwithstanding 
my prohibition, he wrote ;” that is, ““ He wrote, my prohibition notwithstanding 
him.”—2. Asa Preposition; as, “ Notwithstanding him, John depywgi.” In this 
clanse, also, notwithstanding might in strictness be consjdered a participle; as, 
‘* John departed, the other notwithstanding.”—3. As a Conjunction; as, “1 will 
rend the kingdom from thee, and give it to thy servant; Ngfoithstanding, in thy 
days I will not do it.” a. 


l. Only ia used,—1. As an Adverb, in the sense of simply, merely; as, ‘‘ He 
was only asking a question.”—2. As an Adjective, signifying one alone, single ; 
as, ‘‘ He only was saved.’’—3. Only is sometimes equivalent to but; as, * You 
may act as you please, only (but) consider te consequences.” For the proper 
position of only in a sentence, see 415. 


m. Since is used,—1. As a Conjunction; as, ‘‘ Since we must part, let us do it 
peaceably.”—2. As a Preposition; as, “I have not seen him since that time.”— 
8. As an Adverd; as, “‘ Our friendship commenced long since.” 


n. That is unsed,—1. As a Relative.—2. As a Demonstrative Adjective.—3. As a 
Conjunction, (See 119. d.) ‘ 


o. Then is nsed,—1. Asan Adverb; as, ‘He answered then and not before.” 
-—2, Asa Conjunction; as, ‘‘I rest, then, upon the strength of this argument.” 


p. Therefore, wherefore, &c. when they connect a conclusion to a preceding 
part, are Conjunctions. When following and, t/, since, &c., they are Adverbs; as, 
“* He is good, and therefore he is happy.” They might, however, be always con- 
sidered as Adverbs. ‘ 


Additional Examples are given in the vol. of Exercises, p. 25 to p. 36. 


232. Grammatical Parsing, or resolving a sentence into the simple elements 
of which it is composed, may be conveniently divided into three ascending 
series :-— 

a. The First Mode is, To write the name of the Part of Speech under which 
each word in the sentence can be placed. See 59, p. 19 of this Gram. and 
Model 1, p. 169 of the Ex. 


b, The Second Mode is an amplification of the preceding, and consists of men- 
tioning the rrincipa) properties of each word, according to the Table, p. 20 of 
this Gram. and Model 2 of the Ex. p. 170. 


c. The Third or Suntactical Mode is stating the concord, government, conneo- 
tion or arrangement of words in a sentence, according to Model 3 of Ex. p. 170, 
an? 446 of this Gram. 
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LESSONS 42, 43.—Exercises 42, 43.— Page 37.  ° 


e@ 
Note,— Derivation might be deferred by young pupils till Punctuation has been 


completed. 


L. $2.—233. Derivatcon is that part of Etymology which 
treats of the origin and primary signification of words. 


234. a. Words are either Primitive, Derivative, or Compound. 


b. A Primitive, radical, or root word is not derived from 
another word in the language; as, kind, wise. The primitive 
,words of a®language are always few in comparison with the 
total amount of its vocabulary. 

c. The trt t of a word is not a word in present use, but is the elementary 
or crude form ‘irom which it is derived; thus, ag in agent. But for general 


purposes, the whole word from which others are derived, may be considered the 
Primitive word. 


e. 7 e e e e . ° 

d. A Derwative word is one that is formed from a primitive ; 
1, by changing either some vowel or consonant; as, lony, 
length ; bend, bent. These are termed Primary Derivatives. Or, 
2, by prefixing or annexinga syllable; thus, wn-kind; kind-ly. 
Derivatives formed in the latter manner, are called secondary 
Derivatives. 

e. The use of derivatives arises from the natural disposition in man to alter 
and modify words already in existence, rather than invent sounds altogether 
arbitrary, to express such new ideas as the enlargement of his knowledge 
suggests. 

235, a. A Compound word is generally formed by the union 
of two or more primitive words which either undergo no alter- 
ation, or a very slight one; as, book-case. 

b. Permanent Compounds and Derivatives #fe consolidated, or considered as 
one word ; a8, bookseller. 


c. When the first word of a Compound is not an Adjective, but may be placed 
after the second as belonging to it with of, for, tn, &c., a Hyphen (-) should be 
placed between the two; as, a Corn-mill, tea-spoon, ship-builder, horse-dealer; 
that is, a mill for grinding corn; a spoon used for tea ; a builder of ships, &c. 
The second word denotes the genus (mill), and the first word the particular kind 
(corn). 


d. In instances of this kind, the Accent must be on the Jirst word, otherwise, 
the sense is quite altered; thus, ‘‘A glass-house’”’ means a house for the manu- 
facture of glass; but a * glass-house”’ is one made of glass. 


1, HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


236. OF THE PRINCIPAL MicRations rnto EvropE.—The 
Migrations from the East, which have been the principal means 
of peopling the continent of ee as well as its islands, are, 
according to Dr. Bosworth and others, the Celtic, Gothic, and 
Sluvoniox 


€ 


» 
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237. Whe Celts early «nigrated from the East, and peopled 
the extreme Western parts of Europe. Their language is 
divided into two dialects, the Gaéhe and the Cymric; the 
former embracing the Erse or Irish, the Gaélic or Highland 
Scotch, and the Manx of+the Isle of Man; the latter, the 
Welsh or ancient British, the old Cornish (extinct), and the 
Armorican of Brittany. The English Language has borrowed 
several single words from the Celtic. 


238. The Gothic or Teutonic Tribes migrated from the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas about 700 yenrs before Christ; and eventually 
occupied the Northern, Central, and Western parts of Europe. 
The Teutonic Language comprises two great branches—1, the 
German; 2, the Scandinavian.—l. The German includes (a) 
the Meso-Gothic, now extinct; (b) the Low Gerrhan, spoken, 
in the flat or northern parts of Germany. This includes the 
Anglo-Saxon or English, the Old Saxon, Friesian, Dutch, and 
Flemish ; (c) the High German, spoken in the intenor.—2. The 
Scandinavian Branch includes (a) the old Scandinavian, which 
comprised the Icelandic and Ferroic; (b) The*¥em. Scandina- 
vian, comprising the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Dialects. 


239. The Third stream of population which flowed into 
Isurope about the third century Vofore Christ, conveyed the 
Slavonian or Sarmatian nations. These ee Russia, 
Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and their vicinity. 
From these Slavonian tribes a third genus of European lan- 
guages arose, as the Russian, Polish, Bohemian, &c. 


240. The Fourth class of languages which'may here be 
noticed, as influencing the southern dialects of Europe and sup- 
plying thousands of words to the English, embraces the Greek 
and Latin. The Greek, now termed Romaic, is, in a modified 
form, still spoken in Modern Greece and the islands of the 
/Bgéan sea, while Latirf forms the parent of the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Sicilian dialects. The Greeks 
and Latins were a branch of the Great Caucasian or Indo- 
Européan family which early passed over into Greece and 
Italy. 

241. British anD Roman PeERrIoD.—The earliest account 
of ancient Britain which lias reached modern times is that 
contained in the Fifth Book of the Commentaries of Julius 
Caesar. According to Caesar’s description, the island was very 

opulous even at that period, about fifty-five years before 

hrist. The maritime regions towards the east were occupied 
by various tribes from ancient Belgica, who were very similar 
to the Gauls in language and customs. The terior and 
western districts were possessed by tribes whose origin was 
involved in obscurity, but who, perhaps, had emigrated at 
some distant period from the shores of Spain. | 


od 
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242, When @ritain was completely subdued by the victorigus arms 
of Agric’dla, in a.p. 86, and annexed to the Roman empire us a 
permanent province, every exertion was employed by the Roman 
governors to instruct the British youth in the language, manners, 
and civilisation of their conquerors. Jn process of time many Latén 
words were incorporated into the Celtic, portions of which remain as 
terminations in certain English words; as, Chester from castra; 
colm in Lincoln, &c. from colonia; street from strata; port in Ports- 
mouth» é&e. from portus. 


243. Saxon Perrop.— When the Romans were compelled 
finally, in A.D, 448, to withdraw their legions from Britain, 
the Britons were unable to withstand the attacks of their 
northern neighbours, the Picts and Scots. In this emergency 
they calledgin to their assistance the Jutes, a piratical tribe 
"occupying Jutland, the northern part of modern Denmark. The 
Jutes were soon joined by their neighbours the Angles and 
Saxons, ee 


244. The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were kindred tribes, occupying 
adjoining dgtsa@s, speaking, with some variations of dialect, the 
sume Janguage, and following the same customs. Dy degrees they 
susceeded in dispossessing the Britons of the entire Eastern, Southern, 
aud Central portions of the country, till about 586 a.n. they had 
couquered cight extensive dietricts or kingdoms, known afterwards 
as the Saxon Octarchy. These were settled by the tribes in the 
following order :— 


1. 


9 


3. 
4. 
5, 
G. 
7. 
8. 


Went wess se ceeeceeveceese DY Jutes in 457, 
© SrssOX OC. vce ces’ oe ...- by Saxons in 491, 
WESSCX wee e ge eeeees wes... Dy Saxons in 519, 
FEESSON oi.cs'e Sas ase'se deere a'els by Saxons in 527. 
Bernitia. «ess vs <aisnnuas by Angles in 547=mod. Northumberland, 
Deira....ees pieaweqieeWeian by Angles in 571= Durham, Yorks. and Lincoln. 
i. Anglia..... veeeeeeseee DY Angles in 571=Norfolk, Suffolk. 
Mercha ..cccssvccascece . by Angles in 626=midland counties, 


245. The Britons having thus been driven by degrees into the 
Western parts of tho island, formed fhe following separate prin- 
cipalities :— 

a. Cambria, or North Wales, corresponded nearly to modern Wales, 


b. 


Cornwall, or West Wales, comprised Cornwall and part of Devonshire. 


c. Cumbria, comprised modern Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 
d. Strathclyde, comprised mod. Wigton, Ayr, and 8.W. counties of Scotland. 


246. In Saxon Britain, as the Jutes formed only a small portion 
compared with the Angles and Saxons, the people about a.p. 800 
were called Anglo-Sarons, and the country, from the chief tribe, 
Angle-Land, which was afterwards contracted into England. 


247. Wherever the Saxons conquered, they substituted their own 
language in the place of the British, The districts in which the 
ancient British continued the longest to be spoken were—Cumber- 
land and Strathclyde, where it was spoken in the tenth century; 
Cornwall, where it existed till the reign of Elizabeth; Wales, where 
it continues to be spoken to this day.—The Anglo-Saxon is the 
mother-tongue of modern English. ~ 
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248. Quring the Saxon Octarchy, and for ages after; four languages 
were spoken in the British Islands,— 


1. Latin, the language of the clergy, and the vehicle of learning; 
2. The Anglo-Saxon or Frisic, by the Anglo-Saxons occupying the 
central and eastern parts of England and Scotland ; 
8, The Cymric or British, preserved in the Welsh ; 
4. The Gaélic or Erso, spoken in Ireland and N., of Scotland. 


BZ. 43.—249. a. As the Saxons led a life of hardihood and 
warfare, It is natural to suppose that their language would be, 
hke themselves, hard, rough, and unpolished. Accordingly, 
we find the Saxon and the kindred northern languages abound- 
Ing in consonants and difficult of utterance except to a native. 
They are, however, distinguished for singular vigow: and capa- 
bility of forming a vast variety of compounds. 

b. Long after the establishment of the Saxons in this island, the 
language was totally devoid of every species of composif™™, and of all 
recognised principles of Orthography and Grammar. The deficiency 
of an established mode of spelling is observable imgha various ways 
in which the sume word is spelled, The sound alone appears to have 
formed the guide, and hence the spelling would be perpetually 
varying, 





950. About the seventh century“the Saxon language began 
to be cultivated, and gradually advanced till the age of Alfred, 
when it may be said to have received its highest polish. The 
Saxon Alphabet differs from the Latin only in a few characters. 


Bosworth mentions the Laws of the Saxon monarchs, Charters, 
and Chronicles before the time of Athelstan, the works of Alfred, 
and the translations of the Gospels, as exhibiting the Saxon lan- 
guage in its greatest purity. 

Specimens of this period will be found in Bosiworth’s Grammar, Jarrison’s Nise 
of the English Language, Webster’s Dictionary, and Spalding’s Literature, 

a 

251. The following words will show the connection of, 1, the 
Meeso-Gothic, 2, Saxon, and 8, English languages, and the 
changes which words undergo in the lapse of time :— | 


1. Meeso-Gothic. 2.Saron. 3. English. | 1. Muso-Gothic. 2.Sacon, 3. English. 
Old. 


Bloth, Blod, Blood. Ald, Eald, 

Hus, Hus, House. Silvbr, Seolfer, Silver. 
Brothr, Broder, Brother. Kaurn, Gorn, Corn, 
Swister, Swister, Sister. Fisk, Fisc, Fish. 


252. One feature in Saxon, forming a marked distinction 
between it and the Latin language, is its monosyllabic structure. 
Objects which would in Latin be expressed by words of two 
or three syllables are generally expressed in Saxon by mono- 
syllables ; thus, : 

Latin. 1. Crinis, 2. Auris, 3. Octilus, 4. Cervix, 5. Pollex, 6. Sanguis. 

Saron. 1. Hair, 2. ear, 8, eye, 4.ueck, 5.thumb, 6. blood. 


The same monosyllabic principle, except in words derived from 
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foreign languages, is very prevalent in fnodern Englielf parti- 
cularly in the structure of our verbs. ‘Thus, we see, hear, feel, 
smell, touch ; leap, run, walk, jump; swim, dive, sink, drown; 
smite, strike, pinch; mourn, sigh, laugh, smile, &e. ‘ 


253. The Anglo-Saxon had, according to some philologists, 
stx declensions, but Dr. Bosworth has reduced these to three, 
Every noun had, in each number, four cases, the Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, and Accusative ; as, 


Sing. N. Smith, a smith, Plur. N. Smith-as, smiths. 
G. Smith-es, of a sinith, G. Smith-a, of smiths. 
D. Smith-e, to a smith. PD. Smith-um, to smiths. 
Ac. Smith, a@ smith. Ac. Smith-as, smiths. 





254. ThesGenders of the Anglo-Saxon were determined like 
the Greek, Latin, and French, not only by the segnefication, but 
by the termination. In this respect it differed materially from 
modern Efsish.—The Adjectives also had variable terminations 
to correspond with their nouns.—The Verbs had only two tenses, 
but ae .ameater variety of terminations than the modern 
English verb. In the time of Chaucer, these had begun to 
assume much of their present form. 


For a more extended account of this period, see Harrison's “ Rise of the 
English Language,” ‘‘Spalding’s Evy. Lit.,” and ‘“ Marsh's Lectures.” 


255. Danish PEeRIoD: a.vD. 800 to 1060.—The Danes, who, 
for a long time, occupied the Eastern parts of England and 
Scovland, called from them Danelagh, spoke a language kindred 
to the Anglo-Saxon. ‘The influence of the Danes on the lan- ° 
guage of Iingland was not so extensive as many writers have 
supposed. For, many of the settlers gradually ceased to speak 
their own language, and acquired that of the natives. Even 
under the Danish kings, the Anglo-Saxon continued to be 
used, not only in public Acts and Lagvs, but in ordinary inter- 
course. Some words, however, were introduced, and some 
changes made by the Danes during this period. They intro- 
_duced a kind of structural change in many of the Saxon words, 
1, by substituting one consonant for another; 2, by frequently 
interchanging the vowels; and 3, by altering or omitting the 
terminations of many of the words.—Several words of Danish 
origin still remain; as, Lari, awry, flay, flacl, girl, gammer, and 
a few others, with a few suffixes, as, by or bye denoting a town 
or village, as, in Whitby. 


256. THe Norman Perron: a.v. 1066 to 1154.—The Nor- 
mans or Northmen, who, like the Danes, came from Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, succeeded in establishing themselves in 
the Western parts of France. In 912, Charles the Simple, 
King of France, ceded to Duke Rollo and his Norman followers 
the province afterwards called from them Normandy. Here, 
they soon ceased to speak their own language, and adopted the 
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French, a language forined from the Latin witk an admixture 
of Gothic and some other dialects —The influence of the 
Norman Trench began to be felt in England before the Norman 
fe for, Edward the Confessor, who followed the Danish 

ynasty, and reigned from 1042 to 1065, had spent his youth 
in Normandy, and, though himself a Saxon, had introduced the 
Norman language as well as many Norman customs into his 
court. After his death, Harold succeeded and reigned a short 
time, but being slain at the battle of Hastings, 1066, William 
of Normandy ascended the throne. This event not only affected 
the subsequent history of England, but had an important in- 
fluence on its language. For, the Saxons for many years after 
the conquest were not only excluded from all offices of state, 
and from the higher and most of the inferior ecclesiastical 
positions of the country, but were sas veka of their lands and 
reduced to poverty. French was the language of the court, the 
nobility, the landed gentry, and the army, and ‘fat in which 
alone instruction was given in the schools, Latin was the 
vehicle of nearly all historical writing. The Sag'*-Saxon was 
spoken only by the conquered or lower classes. Nearly a 
century, however, transpired before any great change became 
perceptible in the language of the people. 


257. a, Semi-Saxon Prriop: a.d. 1154 to 1250.—In 1154, 
on the death of Stephen, the Saxon Chronicle of historical 
events, hitherto written in the Saxon language, began from 
this period to be written in what may be termed Sem-Sazon. 
This is assigned as the Epoch at which the Saxon Language 
began that Process of Transformation by which it was ulti- 
mately changed into English. The changes were not sudden, 
but gradual. 


b. The following are the principal alterations effected about this period :— 

1, Many Saxon words were displaced by the introduction of corresponding 
French-Latin words, by which both the Vocabulary was enriched, and many 
uncouth words were removed, 


2. The Orthography of many words was contracted, and the Pronunciation of 
the vowels and several of the consonants was materially modified. ; 

3. Many Zerminations, especially of the nouns ard verbs, were omitted. Thus, 
the plurals of some nonns ended in a, others in an, others in as, and others in uw; 
bat the Norman mode substituted for these endings s, as the termination of all 
plural nouns. 

4. Less inversion and ellipsis, especially in Poctry, became general. 


5. Several terms in Law and Chivalry, derived from the Normans, are still 
retained ; a8, Libezzle, fief, feud, baron, bailiff. 

¢c. In this and in every subsequent period we can only, at this distant date, 
appeal to the best and most matured spccimens of the langrage as they appear 
in published doctunents. The Language of the.Cammon, nay, of the Middle 
Class, would evidently be much inferior to what is exhibited in these extracts. 

d, During all these periods and up to Caxton’s time (about A.D. 1480, when 
printing was introduced into England), books were merely Manuscripis, multi- 
plied by the monks or scribes, either by transcription or dictation. These from 
their fewness were very expensive, and read only by the clergy. From the 
scarcity of books, too, most of the instruction given in schools was by means of 
oral communication. . : 
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L. 24.—258. a. Earnty Encprsn Preriop: 1250 to ap. 
1899.--The Early Jinglish Period. commences in 1250 a.m 
when the “ Saxon Chronicle” began to change from the Semi- 
Saxon Language to the Early or Old English. This period 
extends to the accession of Henry IV., 1800.—After the final 
loss of Normandy, the nobility and gentry of Norman descent, 
began to regard the English as their countrymen, rather than 
their brethren in France. Hence, by degrees, they began to 
cultivate the Iinglish Language, which had hitherto been 
regarded as a barbarous and meagre idiom, to enrich it by 
introducing, numerous French-Latin words, and, to a great 
extent, to discard the Anglo-Saxon inflexion as cumbrous and 
uncouth. 


b. The GW English Character, or Black Letter, was intro- 
duced about 1350, in the reign of Edward III. In the year 
1862 the nivc-M&gs in the courts of justice were ordered b 
Edward III. to be conducted in the vernacular or Englis 
Language. About this time, also, the practice of making 
youths translate Latin into Norman-French was discontinued : 
‘so that now,” to borrow the words of a writer of that period, 
John de Trevisa, “the yere of our Lorde 1885, in all the pram- 
mere scoles of Engelond, children leaveth Frensche, and con- 
strueth and lerneth in Englische.” | 


c. The proceedings in Parliament appear to have been con- 
ducted in French till the reign of Richard IL., when, in 1388, 
the English was substituted. The public statutes, however, 
continued to be recorded and published in French till the reign 
of Richard ILL. (1483), when that language, except a few legal 

hrases, ceased entirely to be emyloyed. In the reign of 
tichard IT. (1380) cette with the aid of others, completed 
his translation of the Bible into English, and towards the 
close of the century Chaucer gave to the world his celebrated 


“ Canterbury Tales.” 


259, About the time of Chaucer the six declensions of Anglo-Saxon 
nouns had gradually been reduced to one, and the cases from four 
to two, the Genitive or Possessive case being formed from the 
nominative by the addition of es in the singular number. The 
plural form of the verb (an, en, on) was retained. Numerous words 
from the French were introduced into English by Chaucer and his 
contemporaries. Still the vocabulary was poor, the syntax rude, the 
orthography unsettled, the dialects. very various, and the pronun- 
ciation, if we may judge from the words, unmelodious. 

960. Two Extracts, one from Wyckliffe’s translation of the Testament, about 
A.D. 1880; and the other from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, written probably about 
1890, will illustrate the language of this period. 
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a wy kligfe’s Trans. of Mab. chap. vili. first 4 verses;—  ° 


“‘ Forsothe when Jhesus hadde comen doun fro the hil, many cumpanyes 
folewiden hym. And loo! a leprouse man cummynge worshipide hym, sayinge: 
Lord, yif thou wolt, thou maist make me clene. And Jhesus holdynge forthe 
the honde, touchide hym, sayinge: I wole; be thou maad clene. And anoon the 
lepre of hym was clensid. And Shesus saith to hym: See, say thou to no man; 
but go, shewe thee to prestis, and offre that gifte that Moyses comaundide, into 
witnessing to hem.” 


6. Chaucer's description of the Knight in his Canterbury Tales :— 


“A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, ad 
That fro the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre ; 
And, thereto hadde he ridden, none more ferre, 
As wel in Christendom as in Hethenesse, 
And ever honourcd for his worthinesse. é 
But, for to tellen you of his araie,— ; 
His hors was good, but he ne was not gaie, 
Of fustian, he wered a gipon 
Alle besmatred with his habergeon, ts 
For he was late ycome fro his viage, 
And wente for to don his pilgrimage.” 


261. Mippie Enerisa Perron: 1400 to 1 Sfer«The Middle 
Period of the English language extended from the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry IV., 1899, to the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, 1558. During, this period the language, 
though differing in several particulars from modern English, 
differs much further in its structural formation from the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon. The final » of verbs was dropped about the 
time of Henry VIII.; as, we loven, ye loven, they love, for 
we love, ;° love, they love. The orthography of the language 
continued to be irregular, some writers retaining more of the 
antiquated style than others.—Several Translations of the Bible 
appeared about this time, as, Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, and that 

ed the “Geneva.” 


262. The Title page of the Bodk of Common Prayer, published in the time of 
King Edward VI. in 1552, may serve as a specimen of the language of this 
period :— 


“The Boke of common praier, and the administracion of the sacramentes and 
other rites and ceremonies in the churche of Englande”; also, “‘A short 
Catechism or playne instruction, conteynynge the summe of Christian learninge, 
sett fourth by the Kingis maicsties authoritie, for all scholomaisters to teache.” 


263. MoprRN EneLisax may be said to date from the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, 1558, to the present time; and may con- 
veniently be considered under Stx distinct Periods, not that any 
distinctive change was suddenly eflected at any precise time in 
any one of these periods, but that certain contemporaneous 
writers gradually produced various modifications either in the 
structure or vocabulary of the language. 


264, Tun Frrst Mopern Period commences about 1558, 
and extends to 1649. At the Revival of Literature many new 
words were introduced into English from the Latin and Greek. 
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These in some instances have displace the old Saxonfwords, 
but, in others, serve as a duplicate for expressing the same idea 
(278). Before the days of Elizabeth our language derived its 
accessions from the Latin through the medium of the French 
but since her time they are derived direct from the Latin. 
This may account for many words which formerly ended in 
ant now ending in ent. Unnecessary vowels occurring in Saxon 
began gbout this time to be rejected. Though the orthography 
was still different from the present mode, and the sentences 
. were frequently ill soSucied yet, some standard of conjuga- 
tion, declension, and syntax was established, and so great an 
ee to the present language was made by the writers 
of this period, that their productions may be perused without 
difficulty, as‘may be seen by referring to the worlis of Shakspeare, 
Vina Bacon, Hooker, Xe. In 1611, the authorized version 
of the Bible was published, which has deservedly had an 
immense iiMuence not only on the religion, but on the litera- 
ture of this country. (See £irst Period under Style, 722.) 


~- i 
265. Tho foiowing Extracts, the First from Bacon's Essays; the Second from 
Jeremy Taylor’s Works, may serve as specimens of this period :— 


a. Studies.—“ Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use them ; for they teach not their own use; but that isa wisdom without 
them, and abovethem, won by obsc@vation. Read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to belicve and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few are to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, and 
extracts made from them by others; but that would be only in the less impor- 
tant arguments, ahd the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready nian, and writing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man write little, 
he had need have a great memory ; if he confer littic, he had need have a present 
wit; and, if he read little, he had need of much cunning, to scem to know 
that he doth not.”— Bacon, b. 1561, d. 1626. 


b. The Progress of Sin.—'T have seen the littde purls of a spring sweat through 
the bottom of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pavement, till it hath made 
it fit for the impression of a child's foot : and it was despised, like the deacend- 
ing pearls of a misty morning, till it had opened its way and made a stream 
large enough to carry away-the ruins of the undermined strand, and to invade 
the neighbouring gardens; but then the despised drops were grown into an 
artificial river, and an intolerable mischief.—So are the first entrances of sin, 
stopped with the antidotes of a hearty praycr, and checked into sobriety by the 
eye of a reverend man, or the counsels of a single sermon; but when such 
beginnings are neglected, and our religion hath not in it so much philosophy a3 
to think anything evil so long as we can endure it, they grow up to ulcers and 
pestilential evils; they destroy the soul by their abode, who at their first entry 
might have been killed with the pressure of a little finger.”—Jeremy Taylor, 
b. 1618, d. 1667, 


L. &5.—266. Tae Srconp Mopern Pertop, extending 
from 1649 to 1689, comprises, among vther great names, the 
following :—Milton, Dryden, Waller, Cowley, and Locke. 
These laboured much and systematically to improve the 
language, adapting it not only to all the purposes of conversa- 
tion, phiboeoahy; and oratory, but to the full and harmonious 
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flow ov the boldest ana most original flights of poetic genius. 
Hence the orthography becomes less irregular, the expressive- 
ness as well as the euphony of the words becomes more severely 
tested, and the sentences constructed on a more methodical and 
perspicuous principle than before. (See Second Period under 
Style, 723.) 

267. The following extracts will tend to illustrate this period :— 


1. Fromm: Afilion’s Tractate on Edneation.—* The end of learning is to repair 
the ruin of our first parents, by regaining to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest 
by possessing our souls of true virtue, which, being united to the heavenly grace 
of faith, makes up the highest perfection. But because our understanding 
cannot in this body found itself, but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to 
the knowledge of God and things invisible, asby orderly conning over the visible 
and inferior creatures, the same method is necessarily to be folla ved in discreet 
teaching.” —WMilion, b. 1608, d. 1674. 


2. From Locke.—ZInjudicious haste in study condemned.—* The eagerness and 
strong bent of the mind after knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a 
hindrance to it. It still presses into further discoveries and objects, and 
eatches at the variety of knowledge, and, therefore, often stays not long enough 
on what is before it, to look into it as it should, for haste to pursue what is yet 
out of sight. He that rides post through a country may Seedie from the tran- 
sient view, to tell in general how the parts lie, and may be able to give some 
loose description of here a mountain and there a plain, here a morass and there 
a river; woodland in one part and savannahs in another. Such superficial ideas 
and observations as these he may collect in galloping over it; but the more useful 
observations of the soil, plants, animals, 41d inhabitants, with their several 
sorts and properties, must necessarily cscape him ; and it is seldom men ever 
discover the rich mines without some digging. Nature commonly lodges her 
treasures and jewels in rocky ground. If the matter be knotty and the sense 
lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour 
and thought, and close contemplation, and not leave it until it has mastered 
the difficulty, and got possession of truth.”—Locke, b. 1632, d. 1704. 

& 


268. Tor THirp AND FourtH Moprrn Prriops, extend- 
ing frony 1689 to 1760, comprise, among other writers, the 
following :—LDope, Addison, Swift, Steele, De Foe, and Young. 
Though the writers of this period were inferior to their imme- 
diate predecessors in originality and vigour of thought, yet they 
are justly considered as accomplished scholars. o their 
exertions our language is much indebted for its improvements, 
as the just claims of criticism began to be more generally 
recognised, and the importance of uniformity of orthography 
and structure more widely appreciated. The mode of: expres- 
sion adopted especially by Swift, Addison, and De Foe is, 
though frequently loose, remarkably easy and idiomatic, and 
less disfigured by those awkward inversions which character- 
ised many of their predecessors. - With them, also, preference 
is always given to the employment of words purely Saxon 
rather than to those of classical origin. Inaccuracies ‘of 
expression are, doubtless, abundant, but the improvement is 
decided. The age of Queen Anne has been frequently styled 
the Augustan period, but to this high distinction an examina- 
tion of later writers will show that it has no substantial claim, 
(See Third and Fourth Periods under Style, 724, 725.) os 
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969. The followfng are specimens of this period :— J 


1. From the Spectator, by Addison.—' Man, considered in himself, is a very 
helpless and very wretched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 
calamities and misfortunes. He is beseb with dangers on all sides, and may 
become unhappy by numberless casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have. 
prevented, had he forescen them. It is our cuinfort, while we are obnoxious to 
so Inany accidents, that we are under the care of One who directs contingencies, 
and has in his hand the management of everything that is capable of annoying 
or offending us; who knows the assistance we stand in need of, and is always 
ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

“The rfatural homage which such a creature bears to so infinitely wise and 
good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for the blessings and conveniencies of 
life, and an habitual trust in him for deliverance out of all such dangers and 
difficulties as may befall us.”—Addison, b. 1672, d. 1719. 


2. From Swift,—‘ A necessary part of good manners is a punctual attendance 
of time at our own dwellings or those of others, whether upon matter of 
civility, business, or diversion; which rule, though it be a plain dictate of 
common reason, yet the greatest minister I ever knew was the greatest trespasser 
against it; by which all his business doubled on him, and placed him in a con- 
tinual arrear. Upon which I often used to rally him, as deficient in point of 
good manners. I have known more than one ambassador, and secretary of state, 
with a very ffferate portion of intellectuals, execute their offices with good 
success and applause, by the mere force of exactness and regularity. If youduly 
observe time for the service of another, it doubles the obligation; if upon your 
own account, it gvexmP be manifest folly, as well as ingratitude, to neglect it; if 
poth are concerned, to make your equal or inferior attend on you to his own 
disadvantage is pride and injustice.’—Svist, b. 1667, d. 1744. 


270. Tne V'irrm anp SixrH Mopern Prrrops extend 
from 1760 to the ies tine. During this period, and more 
especially during the present oe the language has received 
the serious consideration and sedulous cultivation of many 
master minds. The affected disparagement of the direct study 
of its principles by learncd pedants is little regarded ; while 
the puerile imitation of a Latin structure becomes less and less 
admired. Attention is now directed to the utility and signi- 
ticancy of our vocables, as well as to the energy and euphony 
of the phraseology. Irregularities are ably exposed and gra- 
dually rectified. Sounder views of criticism and idiomatic 
construction are more widely apprec.ated, and more generally 
observed. Indeed, it may Sith justice be asserted, that in 
fulness and variety of its vocabulary, the English language is 
now inferior to none. In euphony and delicacy, it may yield 
to the French and Italian, but it infinitely surpasses these in 
the higher qualities of strength and expressiveness. (See 
Fifth and Stzth Periods under Style, 726, 727.) 


271. The following extracts will tend to illustrate this period :-— 


1. Dr. Johnson.— The truth is, that knowledge of external nature, and the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the great nor the 
frequent business of the human mind. Whether we provide for action or con- 
versation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the 
religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance 
with. the history of mankind, and with those examples which may be said tc 
embody truth, and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. Prudence 
and justice are virtues and excellencies of all times, and of all places; and we 
are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only by chance. Our inter- 
course with intellectual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are 
voluntary and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare emergence, that 
one may know another half of his life, without being able to estimate his skill in 


e 
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nydrostatics or astronomy ; Bat his moral and prudential character immediately 
appears. Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools, that supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most materials for 
conversation ; and these purposes are best served by pocts, orators, and 
historians.”—Dr, S. Johnson, b. 1709, d. 1784. 


2, Sir Walter Scott.— ‘I shall néver forget the delightful sensation with which 
J exchanged the dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the highland hut, in 
which we had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refreshing fragrance 
of the morning air, and the glorious beams of the rising sun, which, from a 
tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, were darted full on such a scene of 
natural romance and beauty as had never before greeted my cyes, To the left 
lay the valley, down which the Forth wandered on its easterly course, surround- 
ing the beantiful detached hill, with all its garland of woods. On the right, 
amid a profusion of thickets, knolls, and crags, lay the bed of » broad mountain 
lake, lightly curled into tiny waves by the breath of the morning breeze, each 
glittering in its course under the influence of the sunbeams. High hills, rocks 
and banks, waving with natural forests of birch and oak, form the borders of 
this enchanting sheet of water; and as their leaves rustled te,the wind, and 
twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of light and vivacity. 
Man alone seemed to be placed in a state of inferiority, in a scene where all the 
ordinary features of nature were raised and exalted.”— Walter Scott, b. 177}, 
d. 1832, “> 


8. Robert Southey.—‘' The tithes of the parish were naturally appropriated to 
its ownchurch. A certain portion of glebe was added, enough to supply the 
incumbent with those necessaries of life which were nnlso pge purchased in 
those times, and could not be conveniently received from bis parishioners in 
kind, but not enough to engage him in the business of agriculture ;‘ his pursuits, 
it was justly deemed, ought to be of a higher nature, and his time more worthily 
employed for himself and others, Without the allotment of a house and glebe, 
no church could be legally consecrated. Hhe endowment of a full tenth was 
liberal, but not too large. The greater part of the country was then in forest 
and waste land, and the quantity of produce no where more than was consumed 
in the immediate vicinity ; for agriculture was no where pursued in the spirit 
of trade. The parochial pricst kept a register of his poor parishioners, which 
he called over at the church door from time to time, and distributed relicf to 
them according to his means, and their individual necessities, But in that 
state of society the poor were not numervus, except after son.e visitation of war, 
in which the minister suffered with his flock; while village and domestic 
slavery existed, pauperism, except from the consequences of hostile inroads, 
must have been almost unknown. The cost of hospitality was far greater than 
that of relieving the poor. The manse, like the monastery, was placed beside 
the highway, or on the edge of some wild common for the convenience of the 
pilgrim and the stranger.” —Southey, b. 1774, d. 1843. 
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2. ORIGIN OF MODERN ENGLISH WORDS. . 


LESSONS 46.0. & b. 





Exercises 46. a. & b.—Page 38. 


h. 4G. a.—272, ‘Tr Saxon supplies about three-fourths of 
the vocabulary of the Modern English ; thus, 


All words denoting the common animals, with their relations, 
cries, passions, senses, infirmities, motions, &c. are purely Saxon : 
as, Man, woman, father, mother, child, brother, sister; dog, 
horse, cow, @ic, duck; laugh, weep, cry, groan, smile; love, 
hate, fear, see, ‘hear, touch, emell, taste, “plind, lame, deaf, 
dumb ; walk, leap, run, jump, swim, float, dive, sink, ‘neigh, 
bark, low, wmealk, Ke. 


The common objects of nature are Saxon, such as, sun, moon, 
stars, air, rein siater, clouds, grass, corn, hay, ‘wheat, rye. 
So are our articles of ordina "yf food ; 4s, bread, fowl, fish, flesh : 
—of fuel ; as, coal, wood, peat, turf ; ; —the common arts, employ- 
ments, and dignities of lifes as, read, write, teach ; furmer, 
miller, seaman; king, earl, &c.—Also the articles, pronouns, 
many "of the adjectives and adverbs, the irregular verbs, the 
prepositions, and conjunctions are all Saxon. 


273. Many of, our Saxon words have, in the lapse of time, 
undergone geveral modifications from ‘the original Spelling. 
The following are a few instances :— 


1. Common Objects ;— 


English. Saxon. English. Suvon. English. Saxon. 
Anvil, Anfill, ralf, Cealf. Fly, Fieoge. 
Alms, /Elmegse, Cheese, Cyse. Gospel, Godspell. 
Apple, Apel, Churl, Jeorle. Ground, Grund, 
Arm, Earm, Clover, Claefre, Head, Tleafod. 
Bed, Bedde, Day, Daeg. Heart, Heorte. 
Blood, Blod. Door, Dora. Yeaven, Heofen., 
Book, Boe. Karth, Forthe. Home, Jilacm, 
Brook, Broce. Evening, Alfen. kLouse, Hus. 

2, Relations and Occupations ;— 
Alderman, TEaldermen. Daughter, Dohter. Knight, Cynight, 
Bishop, Bisceop, Father, Facder. Lord, Hlaford. 
Child, Cild. King, Cyning. Mother, Moder, 
3. Names of Places ;~- : 
English, Saron, English. Saxon. 
Bath, Bathanceaster. Canterbury, Cantwaraburh. 
Bristol, Brigstow. Norfolk, Northfolc. 
4. Verbs ;— 
Am, Eom. Bless, Blissian. Fill, Fyllan. 
Ask, Acsian, Buy Bycgan. Go, Gan. 
’ Beon, Can, Cunnan. Kiss, Cysaan. 
Bear, Baeran. Come, Cuman, Leurn, Laeran. 
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5. Pronouns ;— ur 
English. Saxon. English. Saxon, English. Saxon. English. Saron. 
I, Ie. She, Heo. My, in. Her, Hire. 
Thou, Thu. It, Hit, Thy, Thin. | Our, Ure. 
We, He. They, li, His, His, Your, Hower. 
6. Adjectives ;— 
English, Saxon, English. Saxon. English. Saron. 
Blue, Bleo, Dear, Deor. Long, Lang. 
Brown, Brun. Evil, Efel. Most, Maest. 
Cold, Ceald. Good, God. Strong, Strang. 
7. Numerals ;— 
One, An. Three, Threo. | Five, Fif. 
Two, Twa. Four, Feower. Fight, Enahta. 
8. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions ;—~ 
Above, On-bufan. At, Ait. No, Na. 
Almost, Ealmaest. Ever, Aifer. Over, &' Ofer. 
Also, Zlswa. Never, Naefre. Through, Thurh. 





274. The next principal source to which the English Language 
is indebted is the Latin Language. This, eithet’ directly or 
through the medium of the French, has supplied us with 
thousands of words expressive of the moralsagtegtions, intel- 
lectual functions, abstract relations, arts, sciences, and general 
Literature. 


275. The Latin.—1. Before thevAge of Elizabeth many words 
were introduced from the Latin, through the medium of the 
French, These generally underwent some modification. First 
from the Latin into French, and then from the French into 
English. The following are the principal changes which Latin 
words underwent in their transition to French :— 


1. By APOCOPE, or cutting uff from the end; as, 


Latin. French. English. Latin, French. English. 
Abstrisus, Abstrus, Abstruse. Porcus, pore, pork. 
Accessus, acces, ACCES. Finire, finir, finish. 
Appellire, appeler, appeal. Solum, sol, soil. 
Arcus, are, arch,~ Sonus, son, sound, 
Benitag, bonté, bounty. Remedium, reméde, remedy, 


2. By SYNCOPE, or cutting out from the middle, particularly when c, ¢, g, or ¢ 
was preceded or followed by a vowel; as, 





Latin, French. English. Latin. French, English, 
Alligare, allier, ally. Fragtiis, fréle, frail. 
Crudiélis, cruel, cruel. Invidére, envier, envy. 
Duplicare, doubler, double. Magister, mattre, master, 
Integer, entiére, entire. | Periciilum, péril, peril, 
Frigtre, frire, fry. | Secirus, sir, sure, 

3. By Prosrntsts, or prefixing a letter or letters to the beginning; as, 
Oleum, huile, oil. Schola, école, school. 
Ostrea, huitre, oyster. | Status, ctat, estate. 

4. By PARAGO’GR, or adding a letter or syllable; as, 

Latin. French. English. Latin, French. English. 
Actio, action, action. Pars, partie, part. 
Mors, mort, death. Bol, soleil, sun, 

&. By Merdtuisis, or the transposition of one or more letlers; as, 

Pungens, poignant, poignant. | Stagnum, tang, stagnant, 
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6. By the chang? of Vowels and Diphthongs; as, j 
Crux, croix, Cross. Tex, loi, law. 
Dignari, daigner, deign. Nux, noix, nut. 
Granum, grain, grain. Popiilus, peuple, people, 
Hora, heure, hour, Vox, voix, voice. ° 

7. By the change of Consonanis; as, 
Aquila, aigle, engle. Cantifire, chanter, chant. 
Carea, cage, cage. Gratia, grace, grace. 
Crypta, grotte, grot. Jungére, joindre, join. 
Brevis, © bref, brief, Granum, — gilancr, glean, 
Carmen, charme, charm. Salvare, sauver, save. 

8. By EPENTHESIS, or the insertion of letters; as, 
Campancus, campagne, campaign. | Humilis, humble, humble. 
Genére, genre, gender. Montaénus, montagne, mountain. 


276.—2. Bince the time of Elizabeth, Latin words have been 
derived direct from that language. In these instances, also, 
the Latin primitive frequently undergoes some alteration, either, 
1, by abridgitig the Infinitive, as in Concurrére, concur; or 2, the 
Supine; asin Actum, act; or 8, by a change of vowels; as in 
Scando, ascgndss 


Latin Root and Meaning. English Derivatives. 


Ago, I do, actum, done ........act, action, actor, actual, exact. 

Estimo, I value ......e0e05...€steem, estimable, estimate, estimation. 
Anima, breath, life ..........@nimal, animaicnie, animate. 

AMNUS, A YCAL ....es000-0.0..,.€nnals, annuity, annual, biennial, 

Aqua, water ..ccccssecsserees aqueous, aquatic, aqueduct, terragueous, 
Ars, artis, skill .............,artist, artisan, artificial, artful. 


Caput, capitis, the head ........capital, cape, captain, chapter. 

Caro, carnis, flesh ........ .-..carnal, carnival, incarnation, carnivorous, 
Centrum, a middle point ......centre, central, concentrate. 

Civis, & CILIZEN @. cece eee eee eee civic, civil, city, civility, civilize, 

Cor, cordis, the heart.......... core, cordial, concord, courage. 
Corpus, corporis, a body ...... corporal, corporeal, corpse. 

Crux, cruci$, &@CYOSB .....6.0.. crucify, crucifix, crusade. 

CUA, COTA, .cccccsecenee seuss Cure, curable, curate, curious, 

Dens, dentis, a tooth .......... dentist, dentifrice, indent. 

DACR, ROBY in psineed enweaae at diary, diurnal, dial, dialling. 

Dignus, Worthy ..cceeseccaees dignity, dig@ify, indignant. 

Durus, hard, lasting ..........during, durable, endure. 

Fortis, brave, strong ....... .. fortitude, fortify, force, fortress. 
Frons, the forehead ..........affront, confront, frontal, frontispiece. 
Fructus, fruit ...... cecsecee Sructify, fructuous, fruitage, fruition, 


Fundo, fusus, to pour, melt ....confuse, diffuse, effusion. 


L. 46. b.—277.—3. In many instances, these Latin Deriva- 
tives have displuced the corresponding Saxon words, as in the 
following instances :— 


Latin Deriv. Saxon. Latin Deriv. Saxon. 
Authority, Anweald, Lunatic, Month-sick. 
Circumference, Ambegang. Medicine, Leach-crafst. 
Disciple, Leorning-cntht. Marriage, Gyfta. 
Farmer, Earth-ling. Scribe, Bocere. 
Judge, Doomsman. Sepulchre, Byrgen. 


278.—4, In other instances, there are two sets of Derivative 
words, expressive of the same thing, or nearly so, the one of 
Saxon, the other of Latin origin; thus :— 

¥2 
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& Saron. Latin. | Saron, * Latin. 
Anger, Tre. Feather, Piume. 
Bnilding, EKdifice. Freedom, Liberty. 
Boliness, Audacity. Foresight, Prudence. 

~ Lodily, Corporeal. Fatherly, Paternal. 
Brotherly, Fraternal. ¢ Fleshly, Carnal. 
Fewness, Paucity. Hearty, Cordial. 
Fearful, Timid. Handbook, Manual. 
Feeling, Sentiment. Kindness, Benignity. 


979.—5. English Nouns, again, 


are frequently of Saxon 


origin, while the corresponding Adjectives are derived from the 


Latin; thus :— 


Saxon Noun, Latin Adjcctive. From, 
Being, Essential, Lsse. 
Blood, Ranguine, Sanguis. 
Country, Rural, Rustic, Rus. 
Cow, Vaccine, Vacca, 
Degree, Gradual, Gradus 
Dog, Canine, Came 
Lye, Ocular, Octilus. 
Hearing, Audible, Audio, 
House, Domestic, . tarts. 
Mind, Mental, co. 
Root, Radical, Radiz. 
Storm, Tempestuous, Tempestas, 
Thing, Neal, Tes. 
Tooth, Dental, “© Dens. 


280.—G. a. Other Nouns of Saxon origin have two sets of 
Adjectives, one derived from the noun itself, the other from the 


Latin ; thus :— 


1, Saxon Noun, 2. Sauron Adjective. 3. Latin Acjective” 4. From, 
Blood, Bloody, Sanguine, Sanguis. 
Boy, Boyish, Puerile, Puer. 
Brother, Lrotherly, Fraternal, Frater. 
Body, Bodily, Corporeal, Corpus. 
Burden, Burdensome, Onerous, Onus. 
Day, Daily, Diurnal, Dies. 
Father, Fatherty, Vaternal, Pater. 
Fear, Fearful, Timorous, Timor. 
Friend, Friendly, Amicable, Amicus. 
Heart, Hearty, Cordial, Cor, 
Help, Helpful, Auxiliary, Auzilium, 
Life, Lively, Vital, Vita, 
King, Kingly, Rega, Rex. 
Mother, Motherly, Maternal, Afater. 
Night, Nightly, Nocturnal, Nox. 
Woman, Womanly, leminine, Femina. p- 


Yb. The Latin also supplies the English with numerous Pre- 


fixes or particles which are employed to vary the sense of the 
words to which they are prefixed ; thus, 2m, not, in ¢m-mortal. 
See Prefirves, 286. 


281. The Greek Language, which possesses great power in 
forming Compounds, has also furnished the English not only 
with many Prefixes, but with numerous appropriate and signi- 
ficant Terms in mathematics, medicine, botany, chemistry, and 


fa 
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the Arts and Sciences in general. A few Greek Derivatives 
are subjoined :— 


Aér (amp) the air ................aérial, aérolite, aéronaut, aériform. 
Angélos (ayyeAos) & messenger ....angel, arch-angel, evangelize. » 
Anthropos (avOpwimos) & Man ...... anthropology, misanthropy. 


Biblos (B.BAos) a book ............ Bible, bibliography, bibliopolist. 
Chronos (xpovos) time ............chronic, chronicle, chronology. 


Démos (Sy05) the people.......+.. demagogue, democracy, epidemic. 

Gé (yn) the earth ...........ceeee geography, geology, geometry, geodesv. 
Gramma ypayupa) o letter........ grammar, anagram, diagram. 

Graphd (ypadw) I write .......00. graphical, autograph, biography. 
fiéros (iepos) BacTCd wo... eee eee ...Aierarchy, hieroglyphic. 

fTudér (jSwp) water ....... 00.0 ee hydrometer, hydraulics, hudrdgen. 

1808 (tgos) CQUal....... cece seco es isoscéles, tsovchronous, isothermal. 


Kosmos (xogjos) order, the world. .cosmetic, cosmogony. 
Kratos (xparos) power,governiment..aristucracy, democrat, theocracy. 


Logos (Aoyos) agword 2... .. ee eee logic, apology, analogy, chronology, dialogue,— 
—Martur (waprup) a witness .....6 martyr, maryrdom, martyrology. 

Metron (werpor) a mensure........chronom/éler, barom/eter, diameter. 

Monos (novos) one, alone....... »s.monarch, monastic, monopoly. 

NOMOS (VOLS aglAW o. ee seerees .. astronomy, Deuteronomy, economy. 

Odé (w5n) 8M Od@ ...... eee c ween epode, melody, parody, prosody, psalmodz. 

Ondma (ovow.a) BNAME...... cee anonymous, metonymy, synonym. 

Organon (opyavoy) ayinstrument..organ, organize, inoryanic. 

Orthos (op8os) WMghoPlxact .....6.. orthodox, orthoépy, orthography. 

Pas, pantos (mas, mavtos) all .....-panacta, pandect, panoply, pantheist. 

Pathos (ra@os) feeling .........6. apathy, pathetic, pathology, sympathy. 

Péird (werpa) arock...... ‘ie ie acuetec Peter, petrify, petrifaction, petroleum, 


Philos (dtAos) alover ...........-philusophy, philanthropy, philology. 

PRONE (pwvyn) a sound ............jMonics, euphony, symphony, phonctic. 
Polis (rods) acity ....seeeee00e.- policy, police, impolitic, metropolis, polish, 
Polis (moAvs) Many .........2-.-. polygon, polyglot, polytheism, , 

282. In addition to Latin and Greek, the English Language 
has borrowed numerous single Terms and Phrases from the 
following:— ° 

a. Mopern I*rencn has supplied many words used in 
Military affairs; as, aide-de-camp, bayonet, bivouac ;—in Dress ; 
as, vest, blonde ;—in Manners, &c.; as, etiquette, naiveté, forble, 
éclat, ennur, sowrée. r 

6b. Tum Iran1aAN has supplied several terms relating to 
Music, Sculpture, and Painting ; as, piano, adagio, tenor, mezzo- 
tinto, fresco, cameo, virtuoso, profile, studio, Kc. 


c. MopEerN GERMAN, FLEMISH, aud DurcH have supplied 
several manufacturing, mercantile, and naval Terms; such as, 
Cambric, canvas, cable, fluke, keel, sloop, yacht, &c. 


d. THe SpanisH and PoRTUGUESE have furnished a few; as, 
Admiral, alcove, barilla, cigar, junto, castanet, lagoon, albino, 
alligator, calabash, cargo, embargo, &c. 


e. AMERICA has supplied several terms; as, Cannibal, potato, 
tobacco, tomahawk, wigwam, &c. 


jf ASIA, in consequence of our extensive dependencies there, 
has also supplied several; as, Alcohol, koran, coffee, calico, 
rhubarb, bamboo, rajah, junk, &c. 
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\ ‘ 
g. Places frequently supply terms; as, Sherry from Xerez ; 
port from Oporto. The same may be said of Persons; as, 
Voltaism from Volta; daguerreotype from the discoverer, 
Dagnerre. , 


h. New TERMS are occasionally introduced as necessity may 
suggest.—The total vocabulary of English words may amount 
to 90,000, or 100,000. 


‘ 


3. PREFIXES AND AFFIXES. 
LESSONS 47, 48.—ZExercises 47, 48.— Page 39. 


%. &7.—-283. PREFIXES AND AFFIXES.—One chief means of 
forming English words from one another is by gftaching to 
the root, or essential part of the word, certain prefixes and 


a 7e8. 
uff oo 


284, a. A Prefix is a particle placed before a root to vary its 
sense ; as, 7772 in the word ¢mmortal, over in overcome. 


b. An Affix, or termination, is a*particle added to the root to 
vary its signification ; as, wh and ful in whitish, joyful, 


ce, Prefixes are generally prepositions, and are of great 
diversity of origin. 

285. a. Savon Prefives.—The prefixes, which are of a purely 
Iinglish or Saxon origin, are, a, be, for, fore, mid, mis, over, out, 
wn, under, up, with. These prefixes are usually called mseparable 
prepositions, from their never being used single or uncompounded. 


b. A signifies on or in; as, astforc, that is, on shore. 


Be signifies about; as, destir, that is, stir about ;—also for or before ; as, bespeak, 
that is, to speak for or before. It has also several other meanings. 


For denies; as, bid forbid. 

Fore signifies before; as, sec, foresee. 

Mid signifies middle; as, mid-day. 

Mis signifies defect or error; as, take, mistake. 

Over denotes superiority or excess; a8, come, overcome; done, overdone. 
Out signifies excess or superiority; as, run, outrun, 


Un, before an adjective, significs not; as, worthy, unworthy; before a verb 
it significs the undoing of the act expressed by the verb; as, tie, untie. 


Under signifies beneath ; as, underline. 
Up denotes motion upward ; as, start, upstart ;—and also, subversion; as, set, 


With signifies against, from; as, stand, witistand ; draw, withdraw. 
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286, Latin ‘Prefixes.—The following ee are derived from 
the Latin, and have the annexed signification :— 


4, ab, or abs, signifies from or away; as, abstract, to draw away. 


Ad signifies to, at; as, adjoin, to join to; (4d assumes different forms accord- 
ing to the first letter of the root to which it is prefixed; as, ascend, accede, affect, ‘ 


aggrieve, &c.) 
Ambi, from ambo, both, signifies double; as, ambiguous. 
Anite stgnifies before; thus, aniedate, to date before, 
Bene signifies good, well; as, benevolent, well disposed. 
Bi or bis means two or twice; as, bisect, to cut into two parts. 
Circum signifies round, about; as, circumnavigate, to sail round, 
Cis signifies on this side; as, cis-alpine, on this side the Alps. 


Con, com, ec or col, signifies together ; as, convoke, to call together.—Co is used 
before a vowel; as, co-equal; con before a consonant; as, contemporary. 


Contra and contro signify against; as, contradict, to speak against; (conéra is 
sometimes chonged into counier; as, counteract.) 


De signifies of, from, or down; as, dethrone, to drive from the throne. 


Di or dis, dif, siepifies asunder; as, distruct, to draw asunder. It also signifies 
negation or uMloing; as, disobey, not to obey. 


0, ex, signify out of; as, elect, to choose out of. 
Lqui signifies equal ; as, eguidistant, at an equal distance. 
Extra signifies out of, beyond; as@extraordinary, beyond the ordinary course. 


In, im, il, t, before an adjective, serves as a negative ; as, active, inactive ; 
#mmortal, not mortal; i/legal, not legal ;—before a verb, i” signifies in or tnto ; 
as, include, to close in, 


Inter signifies between; as, intervene, to come between. 

Intro signifies %, within; as, introduce, to lead in. 

Juxta signifies nigh to; as, juztaposition, placed near to. 

Mal or male (from malus, bad) signifies i/? or bad ; as, malcontent, discontented. 


Mant (from manus, a hand) signifies with or by the hand; as, manuscript, any 
thing written by the hand. 


Multi signifies many ; as, multiform, havinggnany forms. 
Non, not; as, non-resident. 


Ob signifies opposition; as, obstacle, something standing in opposition; (0b has 
the various forms of oc, of, op; as, occur, &c.) 


Omni signifies all; as, omnipotent, all powerful. 

Per signifies through or thoroughly; as, perfect, that is, thoroughly done, 
fost signifies aster; as, postscript, after the writing. 

rae or pre signifies before; as, prevent, to go before; hence, to stop. 
Pro signifies forth or forwards; as, promote, to move forwards, 


Praeter or preter signifies past or beyond ; as, prefernatural, beyond the course 
of nature. 


Re signifies again or back; aa, regain, to gain back. 

Retro signifies backwards; as, retrograde, going backwards. 

Se signifies apart or without ; as, secrete, to hide, to put aside. 

Sine signifies without; as, sinecure, without care or labour. 

Subdter signifies under ; as, subterfuge, a flying under or beneath, an ey asion, 
Gnd, suc, sur, sug, sup,—under ; a8, subscribe, to write under, 


sree 
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Super \ignities above or over’; as, superscribe, to write above or over. 
Trane signifies over, from one place to another; as, transport, to carry over. 
Ulira,—beyond ; a3 ultramontane, beyond the mountains,—extreme. 


The inseparable prepositions are sometimes improperly used; thus, disannul, 
sometimes used for annul, un/ooseGor loose, &c. 


287. Greek Prefires.—The following are the Prefixes of 
Greek origin, with their import :— 
A or an (a, av) signifies privation or without; as, anonymous, withoufl a name, 


Amphi (ayn¢c) signifies both or the two; as, amphibious, that Is, having two 
lives, or capable of living both on land and in water. 


Ana (ava) signifies through or up; as, anatomy, a cutting through or up. 


Anti (aytc) signifies against; as, antichristian, against Christianity ; Cand ia 
sometimes contracted into ant; as, antarctic, opposite the arctic.) 


Apo (aro) signifies from; as, apogee, from the earth ; (Apo is sometimes con- 
tracted into ap; as, aphelion, away from the sun.) 


Are (apxos), first, chief; as, arch-angel, an angel of the first order. 
Auto (avros), self; as, autograph, one's own handwriting. 

Cata (xara), down; as, catalogue, a list. 

Dia (61a) signifies through; as, diameter, a measure throug. « 
Epi (em) signifies upon; as, epidemic, upon the people. 

En (ev), tn, on; as, encomium. 

Eu (ev), well; as, euphony, an agreeable send. 
Témi (nur), half; as, hemisphere, half a sphere, 
Tlét&ro (érepos), different; us, heterodox. 

Typer (umep) signifies over, above; as, hypercritical, over or too critical. 


« Hypo (vo) signifies wader, implying concealment; as, hypocrite, a person cone 
cealing his real character, ¢ 


Meta (wera® signifies change, transmutation; as, metamorphosis, a change of 
shape. 


Mono (sovos) signifies single; as, monosyllable, one syllable. 


. 


Para (rapa) signifies deyond, on one side; as, paradox, an opinion beyond or . 
contrary to the general opinion. ° 


Peri (wept) signifies about; as, periphrasis, a speech in a roundabout way, a 
circumlocution. 


Poly (modvs) signifies many ; as, polysyllable, a word of many syllables. 
Syn (avy) signifies with, together; as, synod, mecting together. (Syn has also 
the forms sy, syl, sym; as, system, syllogism, sympathy.) 
Lb. 48.— 288. A ffires.—The following Affizxes are those which 
most frequently occur :— 
1. Those which denote the agent or doer of a thing are, 


An, a3 in Guardian, Er, male doer, Baker. 
Ant, Assistant, ss, female doer, Governess, 
Ar, Beggar. Jst, as in Conformist, 
‘rd, Dotard. ive, Operative. | 
Ar.” Adversary. Or, ; Inspector. 
Ter Charioteer. Ster, Punster, spinster, 
En ? Adherent. 
’ 
2, Th, 8¢ denoting the person acted upon are, 
Potentate. Ite, ag in Favourite, 
wer ae Assignee. : 
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3. The following denote being or state of being :— 


Acy, asin Piracy. Mony, asin <Acrimony. 

Ag, Bondage. Ness, Acuteness, 

Arve orancy, Repentance, Flagrancy. Ry, Rivalry. 

Enee or ency, Adherence, Emergency. Ship, Friendship. » 
Tiood, Boyhood. h, Depth. 

Jon, Txhaustion. Tude, Apti/ude. 

Ixia, Despotism. Ty or wy, Loyalty, Durability, 
Ant, Achievement, Ure, Disclosure. 


4, Dom and ric denote jurisdiction cr office; as, in Kingdom, Bishopric, Earldom. 


5. Cle, kin, let, ling, and ock, are diminutive teyminations; as, in Corpuscie, 
Lainbsin, Streamlet, Ducking, Hillock, 


6. Ac, al, an, ar, ary, en, ic, ical, id, tle, ine, and ory, denote of or pertaining to; 
as, in Islegiac, Autumnal, Republican, Consular, Momentary, Wooden, Angelic, 
Canonical, Frigid, Infantile, Adamantine, Expiatory. 


7. Ate, ful, Sse, ous, some, y, denote full of or abundance; as, in Affectionaie, 
Hopeful, Globose, Hazardous, Gladsome, Pithy. 


8. Ish, like, ly, signify likeness or manner; as, in Childish, Saintlixe, Maidenly. 

9. Ive, able,-and ible, denote capacity; as, in Communicative, Profitable, Con- 
temptible, 

10. Less denotes privation; ish, added to Adjectives, denotes a small degree of 
anything; asgin /iviless, Blackish. 

11. Ate, en, SY, ise, tsh, ize, denote to make; as, in Alienate, Brighten, Justify, 
Lpitomise, Finish, Methodize. 


12. Ly denotes like; as, in Kindly. Ward signifies in the direction of; as, in 
Jiomeward. e 


289, Composition of MopEern Ene risa Worps.—English 
words are derived from each other in a variety of ways :— 


1. Sometimes the nour forms the root, from which are 
derived Adjecttves and Verbs: thus, 


Noun. Derivative Adjective, Verb. 
Courage, Courageous, Encourage. 
Hand, Handy, Handle. 
Traitor, Traitorous, Betray. 
Society, Social, Associate, 


2, Sometimes the Verb is the root, and supplies nouns and 
adjectives; thus, 


Verb, Derivative Noun. Adjective. 
Expend, Expense, Expensive. 
Compare, Comparison, Comparative 
Excel, Excellence, Excellent. 
Agree, Agreement, Agreeable. 


3. Sometimes from Verbs are derived the names of the agent 
or doer and of the thing; thus, 


Verb, Person or Agent, Thing. 
Think, Thinker, Thought. 
Grow, Grower, Growth. 
Speak, Speaker, Speech. 
Strike, Striker, Stroke. 
4, Sometimes from Past Participles are formed nouns; thus, 
Past Participle. Noun, _ Past Participle, Noun. 
Flowed, ‘Flood. Weighed, Weight. , 
¥3 
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5. Sonetimes the old Third Person Singular is contracted 
in the formation of certain nouns; thus, 


Past Participle. Noun. Past Participle. Noun. 
*  Breatheth, Breath Healeth, Health. 
Girdeth, Girth. Stealeth, Stealth. 


6. From Adjectives are sometimes formed nouns and verbs, 
either by affixes or prefixes; thus, 


Adjective. Derivative Noun, Verb. 
Sweet, Sweetness, Sweaten. 
Quick, Quickness, Quicken. 
Sure, 8 ‘ Ensure. 


7. a. Some nouns are formed from adjectives by contraction ; 
thus, ‘ 


Length, from long; breadth, from broad; sloth, from slow. 


b, Others are formed from the union of two nouns; as, Moon-light ; Corn-field ; 
Silver-smith. baal 


8. The different parts of speech are formed from each other 
either by prefixes or affixes, as will be seen fromthe following 
examples :— 


Please.—Please, displease—verds. 

Pleasing, pleasant, pleasurable, unplcasing, ¢npleasant, displeasing—adjectives, 
Pleasure, displeasure—subst. of the feeling. 

Pleasantry, pleasantness—subsi. of the thing felt. 

Pleasantly, unpleasantly—adverbds, 


Fit,— Fit, befit, misfit, refit, unfit—verbs. 
Fitness, fitter, outfit, unfitness—zouns. 
e | Fitting, unfitting, befitting—adjectives. 
Fitly, unfitly, betittingly—adverds. ‘ 


9. Words derived from each other, however different they may be as to the 
class to which they belong, are always, more or less, allied in signification ; thus, 
please, the verb; pleasure, pleasurableness, the nouns; pleasant, pleasurable, the 
adjectives; and pleasantly, pleasurably, the adverbs, though different in their 
application, and modified in their meaning by the changes which they undergo, 
yet are all expressive of the same Jeading idea. 


290. Rule for the Pronunciation of Compounds.—It must be 
observed that the duny sounds in simple words generally become 
short in the Compounds; thus, Vine, vineyard; cléan, cléanly ; 
déar, déarth ; chaste, chistity; fore, forehead; hély, héliday ; 
pléase, pléasant. , | 


4. PRIMARY SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS, 


LESSONS 49.a. & b.--Exercises 49. a. & b.—J/’age 41, 


29l. a. On the Afinity of Words.—The leading Principles which determine the 
Affinity of Words in respect of origin, are identity of letters (or letters of the same 
organ), and identity of signification, that is, a signification obviously deducible from 
the same senee. Letters of the same organ are lettera or articulations formed 
by the same parts of the mouth; thus, b, m, and p are formed by the lips alone; 
f and v are formed by the lips with the assistance of the upper teeth. Letters of 
the same organ are commutabie, that is, they are, in derivation, frequently inter- 
shanged, the one for the otber.— Webster. 
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b. “ When two or more languages employ the same words to expresa the most 
familiar objects and the most simple ideas, when they possess the same numerals, 
the same pronouns, and the same system of grammatical inftexion, these 
janguages were originally one and the same, or derived from a common parent.” 
—Dr. W. Smith, in Marsh’s Lect. ° 


2 

292, All words were at first used only in one sense, yet, from 
various causes, they are now frequently employed in very 
different acceptations. Though a word can have only one 
primtry, it may have several secondary meanings. The Primar 
meaning of a word, when discovered, furnishes a key by mich 
the remotest of its Secondary meanings can be explained. 

Thus, Heat and Hate, though at present very differently applied, are radically 
the same word, being derived from the Saxon root, hatian. Pity and Piety are 


both deriveg from pietas; Property and Propriety from proprius, special; Patron 
and Patiern from pater. 


¥ 293. Many words retain their Primary or original sense, 
along wich a Secondary meaning; thus: 


Word, Primary Meaning. Secondary Meaning. 
OVO ccavgwas tyade in which one is skilled ......artifice. 
Charity .8 |. love, affection ......+..eeescceeees almsgiving. 
Indorse .....+ to write or place on the back of....give currency to. 


Impertinent ..not pertaining to the subject ......rude, 

Nervous ....8tTong, VIQOTOUS .......e000200000. Weak, easily agitated. 
Offend ......tO CAUSE £0 CIT geese ceceeeee .....,t0 digplease, injure. 
Prevent ...... to go before ......... eis ie oon ore .....to stop, hinder. 
Reveal ......to draw back the veil ...........,.to disclose something. 


204, Other words, on the contrary, have lost their primary, 
and retain merely a Secondary meaning ;—thus: 


° 
Word. ® Present Meaning. Original Meaning. 

Absurd ....foolish, inconsistent ..... ...one deaf, not attending. 

Antic ...... odd, ridiculous ...........06. Antiquus*old, ancient. 

Boor ...05. @ rude fellow... .sscccesnevees a farmer, 

Clown ....@VUIZar person ..scsecesees Colénus, a colonist, settler. 

Cunning ..crafty, artful........... veeee Cunnan, knowing, well-instrncted. 

Grenadier, .a tall soldier ....... bee Armtens one employed in throwing grenades. 

Humility ..lowly minded ....... 5 eats meAnness of spirit. 

Idiot ...... weak of intellect ...... aes one not in office, a private person. 

Anave ....ascoundrel,acheat ........ a lad or attendant, 

Lewd ...... Wicked, dissolute ...... einealie Lay, not clerical. 

Miscreant ..& vile wretch...... be eeoeeey-& Misbeliever,. 

Pagan ....& worshipper of false gods....Pagdni, dwellers in villages. 

Religious ..one devoted to religion ......one bound by monastic vows, a monk. 

Silly ......foolish, weak of intellect ....innocent. 


Tinsel ....8pecious, nothing worth ....Htincelle, anything that sparkles. \/ 


V 295. Words pass from ala to Secondary applications 
according to the following Rules :— 


1, Words primarily denoting either Matter, or some Action, 
are applied to Mental or Moral Qualities ;—thus : 


Callous, unfeeling ; from Callus, hardened by being long trodden. 

Conjtict, mental or moral struggle; from a striving together of foes in battle. 

Delirium, an alienation of mind; from a person's deviating, de, from, lira, a 
straight furrow. 

Havoc, waate, devastation ; from hafoc, a hawk, a rapacious bird. 

Humour, state of mind; from Hurére, to be moist, damp, 


rd 
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iiieenawe. greedy; from Rasen, a greedy bird. ‘ 

Sanguine, ardent ; from Sanguis, blood, 

Sincere, honest, pure; from sine cerd, without wax, thus, pure, unalloyed 
honey. 


. 2. Words are transferred from one object to another which 
has some resemblance to the former; thus: 


Albion, from albus, white, applied to England, from the white cliffs on the 
coasts. 

Dundelion, dent-de-lion, from its supposed resemblance to the tooth of the 
lion. ¢ 

Florida, one of the United States, so called from the fowers found there. 

Granite, a stone spotted as if with grains, from granum. 

Indentation, from tn, dens, a tooth, a jutting out like teeth. 

Meander, to turn or wind, from Meander, a river in Phrygia. 

Pike, a voracious fish, 80 named from the sharpness of its snout. 

Sterra,from Serva, a saw, applied to the mountain ridges of Spain, 


3. Generic Words sometimes become Specific; dad Specific 
words sometimes Individual; thus: 


Bible, formerly applied to any bool, is now restricted to the Sacred Scriptures. 
eist, formerly meant one who believed in God; now is appliet to one who 
docs not believe in revelation. 
6. Under this class may bo included Proper Names which are formed from the 
following :— = 
1. Towns and Localities ;—Wingston, Bridges, Hill, Mountain, Park, &c. 
2. Occupations ;~—Snith (the sniter) ; Jenner (the joiner); Mason, Miller, &o, 
3. Field sports :—Visher, Hunter, Wawker, Falconer, &c. 
4. Ofices and Dignities;—King, Prince, Karl, Lord, Yeoman, &c. 
5. The Church ;— Bishop, Parsons, Priest, @lark, &c. 
6. The State ;--Chancellor, Mayor, Reeves, Franklin. 
. Personal and Mental Qualities ;—Black, Strong, Armstrong, Swift, Meek. 
8. Natygful Objects ;—Buck, Wart, Lamb, Bullock, Heron, &c. 
9, Weather ;—Frost, Snow, Storm, Gale, Tempest. 
10. Peculiarities ;—Crookshanks, Longshanks, Gosling, Blood. 
11. From Christian Names ;—Adamson, Thomson, Harrison, Christian names 
are significant; thus, Alfred, all-peace. . 


4, Specific Words, on the other hand, sometimes become 


General; thus: 


Word. Present Meaning, General, Original Specific Meaning. 
Bacchanalian. reveling, intempcrate ..from Bacchus, the god of wine. 
Capricious ....fickle ........05. wren: from Caper, a goat, leaping, &c. 

Damask ...... stuff with raised figures..from Damascus, where it was originally 
made. 

Epicure ......an indulger in luxuries..from Hpiciirus, who taught pleasure to 
be the chief good. 

Frank ,.......free, candid ............from the Franks, a German tribe who 
conqucred France. 

Grotesque ....irreguiar in form ......from the figures found in grottos. 
Herculéan....of gigantic strength ....from Hercules, a Grecian hero, celebrated 
for his strength and labours. 
Laconic ......brief, concise ..........from Laconia, thecountry of the Spartans, 

& silence-loving race. 


5. Words owe their Secondary Sense to purely Accidental 
Associations; thus: 


Candidate, a secker of an office ; from Candidus, white, the colour of the tunies 
worn by Romans seeking the suffrages of the people. 

Copy, transcript, pattern, from copia, abundance, then facility. 

Gazelle, a newspaper ; from gazetta, a piece of coin, the price of the news. 

ee, opponents ; from Rivdles, dwellers on the opposite banks of the same 

river. 

Tawdry, ridiculously showy ; from &. Audrey’s day, when all kinds of frippery 
and trinkets were sold. , ” 


2 
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¥ 296, a. Many Derivatives have undergone 4 change in the 


Spelling + thus : 





&: Original. Modern Spelling. Original. 
ate El-la-garto. | Lickshaw Quelque-choscs. * 
Camlet Oamelot. Landscape Landskip. 
Curfew Couvre-feu. Market Mercat. 
Compatible Competible. Nostril Nose-thrill. 
Coffee, tea Caffe, te. Only One-ly. 
Daffodil D’asphodele, Palsy Paralysy. 
Daisy ° Day's eye. Sheriff Shire-reeve, 
Kerchief Couvre chef. Vinegar Vin-aigre. 
6. Others have changed their Accents; thus: 


Academy from Académia, Thé’atre from Thea’tre. 
Na’ture from Natira. Ven’ison from Vena/isou, 


@ e 
297. Sometimes there are two words spelled and pronounced 
the same, but of different origin. These are called /Zomonyms, 
from (dpwr voc, homonwnos) the same name; thus: 
1. Host, an army; from //ostis, an enemy. 
fldst, the Romish sacrifice of the mass ; from Jostia, a victim, 
2. League, a @eaty 5 from ligdre, to bind, 
League, & measure of distance. 
8. Jtiddle, a sieve ; from retict/um, a little net. 


Riddle, an enigma; from Saxon 7a? dels ¢. 
e 
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PART III.—SYNTAX., 





LESSON 50. a.—Exercise 50. a.— Page 47. 


9298, Syntax explains the Agreement, Governmen{, Connection, 
and proper Arrangement of words in a sentence. — 


299. a. A Sentence is a collection of words so arranged as to 
express one Complete Thought or Proposition. 


b. Every Sentence consists of two parts,—the Subject and 
the Predicate. The Subject is the thing of which We are speak- 
ing, and is always the Nominative Case, or equivalent to a 
Nominative Case.—The Predicate is that which we say or affirm 
respecting the Subject, and is expressed by the Verb; thus, in 
the clauses, “ John runs,” “The boy is industrious,” John 
and boy are the Subjects:—runs and ts industrious are the 
Predicates. 


c. When the Verb affirming or denying is, transitive, it is 
necessary to employ a noun or pronoun to denote the object 
affected, and thus, to complete the sentence; as, “ Indus 
CSecyject procures (Predicate) competence” (the Olject). The 
Subject, Predicate, and Object combined, form a sentence. 


d. When some tense of the v&b To Re is used, it forms in Grammar, a part of 
the Predicate; and can be used—1. With an Adjective; as, “ The earth is globu- 
lar.”—2. With a Noun in the Nominative; as, ‘‘ Charles was the king.”—3. With 
a Phrase or Adverb; as “‘ He is of opinion.” ‘* He was there.”—In the sentence, 
“ Great is the Lord,”—Lord is the Subject, ts great, the Predicate.—Adjuncts are 
words employed to explain or modify the meaning cither of Subject or Object. 


e. In Logic, a sentence consists of three parts,—1. The Subject, which includes 
the Nominative and all its Adjuncts.—2. The Copuia, which is some tense of the 
verb fo be, either in present, past, or future time.—3. The Predicate, which com- 
prises the whole assertion, both the verb, object, and adjuncts. From thisstate- 
ment we see, that the terms Subject and Predicate are more restricted in Gram- 
mar than in Logic ; the Subject in Grammar being simply the Nominative Oase, 
and the Predicate the verb. As the verb, however, when transitive, requires the 
object to be stated to complete the sense, the verb and object are, in ordinary 
language, regarded as forming the Grammatical Predicate.—The extension of 
meaning in a Logical Subject over a Grammatical one, will, in some cases, 
occasion a great difference in the sense. Thus, in the phrase, ‘A man of piety 
feara to sin,” the Grammatical Subject is “‘ Man,” but, it cannot be said, that 
‘‘ any man fears to sin;” it is only a particular sind of man, namely, “‘ the man 
of piety,” and the clause thus completed denotes the Logical Subject. 


J. The following Table exhibita the various parta of a Sentence, both Gramie 
matically and Logically i 
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1, Subject. ° 2, Adjunct. 8. Predicate. 4. Direct Object. 5. Indir. Object. 
in manu- 
, kw Commerce of Britain | employs | many persons { facture. 
= to the 
g The Interest (of 6 months | is due : a teeeeeeeee |) treasury, _ 
8 conun- against 
s Demosthents |the Athenian) incited { trymen } { Philip. 
for 
: Cicero sae oe, was eminent | ......cceecces eloquence, 
of the in- 
The master { stitution } instructed him Grammar. 
Subject. Cop. Predicate. 
8 Oommerce of Britain ........is ....the employment of many people.’ 
‘& | The Interest of Six Months........ igs ..,..due to the treasury. 
nj 4 Demosthenés the Athenian ........ was....the inciter of his countrymen, 
. | Cicero the Roman ........... +... Was... remarkable for eloquence. 
“ (The maste@of the Institution..... .was....his instructor in Grammar. 


300. a. An Idiom is the general or regular syntactical struc- 
ture of words in a sentence, either with regard to their inflection, 
agreement, government, or arrangement; thus, in English, the 
Adjective generally precedes its noun, and the Nominative its 
verb ; but, gn some other languages a different order prevails. 

b. An Jdiomism is some peculiar usage of certain words, or combinations of 
words, which forms an exception to the general rule; thus, in conversation, 
we use you instead of (iow, when speaking to a single person.—c. /diomatic is a 


term applied to that mode which isgonformable to the regular and established 
order of construction. 


301. a. A Phrase is part of a sentence, consisting of two or more words, 60 
connected as to imply a certain redation, but without affirming anything, 


6. Phrases are frequently employed instead of single words :—thus,—1l. Fora 
Noun, we may use the Infinitive; as, Study—“‘ to study.” 2. For an Adjective, we 
can use & Prepositional Phrase ; thus, for ‘* A wise man,” we may say, “ A manof 
wisdom.” 38. Alao, instead of an Adverd, we may use a Prepositional Phrase; 
thus, for “‘ He acted cautiously,” we can say, “ He acted with caution.” 


802. Sentences are of three kinds:—1l. Simple;—2. Com- 
plex ;—3. Compound. 


1, SIMPLE SENTENCES.—ac. The Sulyect. 
LESSON 50. b.—ZExercise 50. b.— Page 47. 


303. a. A Simple Sentence contains only one Subject and one 
finite Verb; as, “ Hope sustains the mind.” 

3. A Simple Sentence is said to be afirmative when it asserts or affirms some- 
thing ; as, “I admire Paley’s Works.’— Negative, when the adverb not is used; 
as, ‘‘ He did not write the letter.”—IJmperative, when it expresses a command or 


exhortation ; as, ‘* Study your lessons.” —ZJnterrogative, when it asks a question ; 
as, ‘Has he written the letter?” 


304. Subjects may be either Simple or Enlarged.—A Simple 
Subject consists either of a single word or of a phrase, with or 
without the article—An JLnlarged Subject is one to which 
_certain attributes are added to extend or modify its signification. 


305, The Simple Subject, which is always in the Nominative 
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\ ( 
Case, and answers the question who? or what ?' may consist of 


the following :— 


1, A Noun or Pronoun; as, ‘‘ The man has arrived.” 
+ 2. An Adjective with the article, used as a noun ; as, “ The tndustrious deserve 
encouragement.” ; 
8. An Infinitive Mood; as, “ To forgive is enjoined.” 
4, Part of a Sentence; as, “ Exercising patience is advantageous.” ‘ His not 
being prepared caused the delay.” ‘* From Leeds to York is 22 miles.” ‘* Between 
fifteen and twenty year's of age is a critical period.” ' 


Note.—In an Jmperative clause, the Subject is frequently omitted ; as, “‘ Attend,” 
for ‘‘ Attend thou or you.” —With Jmpersonal verbs, the subject is represented by 
the pronoun zw; as, ‘* /t rains.”—-When the word 7¢ introduces a sentence as the 
Subject, an explanatory clause follows to which it refers; as, ‘‘ /¢ ts the duty of 
every man to manage his own affairs ;” that is, ‘‘ To manage his own affairs is 
the duty of every man.” 


¢ 
306. The Enlarged Subject.—The Simple Subject is enlarged 
by adding one or more attributes to it. These may be— 
1. One or more Adjectives prefixed ; as, “‘ Steady, persevering industry over- 
comes difficulties.”"—Or, an Adjective following when it refers to the subject; as, 


“The man regardless of toil aims at excellence.’—The Adjectives may be 
modified by Adverbs ; as, “ That very eminent man.” 


2. One or more Nouns in apposition, or Titles, consisting of several terms 3 as, 
“My friend, the poet and historian, wrote the essay.” ‘Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, the celebrated general, gained the victory of Waterloo.” 


3. A noun or pronoun in the Possessive Casc, or a noun with of, which is 
equivalent to a Posscssive ; as, ‘‘ The master house is visible ;”’ * Sic months’ in- 
terest is due;” ‘‘ Jour hat is found ;” ‘* The song of thenightingale is melodious.” 


4, An Jnfinitive Clause; as, The idea, to ask permission, did not occur.” 


5. A Prepositional Clause; as, ‘‘ The cottage, in the wood, was damp.” ‘ One 
of his friends was absent.” 

6. A Participial Clause ; as, ‘The man, having been cautioned, resumed his 
work ;’”’ ‘“* The general, on perceiving the enemy, advanced his odlumns.” In these 
and similar instances, the participle must refer to the subject. When that is 
not the fact, a different mode is necessary ; thus, ‘‘ Having concluded Ais speech, 
he departed,” is correct; but, ‘‘ Having concluded his speech, we departed,” is 
incorrect. We can properly say, ‘ At the conclusion of his speech, we departed ;” 
or, ‘* The speech having been concluded, we departed.” 


7. Any Combination of the preceding ; as, ‘‘ A faithful follower, of the name of 
Firebrace, attended the king.” & 


LESSON 50, c.— Exs. 50. c. 1st, 2nd, & 3rd.—Pages 48 to 50. 
b. The Predicate. 


807. a. The Grammatical Predicate of a Sentence is, in a 
limited sense, a finite Verb, which asserts of the subject—l. 
What zt ts; as, “ Lead 1s heavy.” —2. What it does; as, “The 
horse runs;” “ The man writes.” —3. What is done to it; as, 
“A letter 7s written.” 


b. Instead of the Finite Verb, the Predicate may be varted 
by employing—1. Some Tense of the verb Zo Beand an Adjec- 
tive; as, “Gold ts ductile.”’—2. The Verb To Be and a Nouy in 
the Nominative; as, “Columbus was a discoverer.’—8, The 
Verb Zo Be and an Adverb or a Prepositional Phrase ; as, “ The 
horse was there;” “He was of that opinion.”—The word not 
forms a part of the predicate. 
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308. a. Completion of the Predicate—Direct Object.—When 
the verb in the Predicate is Zransitive, the sense requires some 
word or phrase to denote the Olject directly affected by the 
action, and thus, to complete the Predicate; as, “ God created ” 
the world.’—The relation existing between the predicate and , 
its completion, is called the Objective Ttelation, and the word or 
clause denoung it the Complement. 


b. Tlfe Direct Olyect can be expressed in the same manner as 
the Subject ; namely, 1. By a Noun or Pronoun; as, “ The 
man has written a letter and sent 7.” —2. By an Adjective used 
ag anoun; as, “The judge acquitted the innocent.”—3. By an 
Infinitive Mood; as, ‘‘ The boy loves to study.”—4. By a Parti- 
cipial Phras® ; as, ‘‘ He loves reading the poets.” —5. By a whole 
clause; as, “ He asserted, that the guilty ought to be punished.” 


509. Direct Object Enlarged.—The Object of a Transitive 
Verb being either a noun or an equivalent to a noun, can be 
enlarged like the Subject of a sentence,—1l. By Adjectives ; as, 
~The man gloughed the large field.”—2. By Nouns in appost- 
tion; as, “ The barrister defended John, the painter.”—3. By 
Possessive Cases either of nouns or pronouns ; as, ‘‘ We admire 
the poet’s taste.” ‘He has gtudied the Satires of Horace.” —4. 
By a Larticipial or Prepositional Phrase; as, “ We beheld the 
sun rising in all its splendour,” We inspected the gallery of 
paintings.” 


310. a. Indirect Object.—Most Transitive Verbs require only 4 
one Direct Objest, others, besides a direct require a secondary, 
remote or Indirect Object, or that to or for which any thing is 
done, or from which any thing is taken away; as, “He gave 
the book ¢o me.” “ You took the property from him.” “He 
instructed the boy aw Grammar.” 


b. The Indirect Object may be—1. A Noun & Pronoun in apposition with 
another 3 as, “They made William king.”—-2. A Noun with a preposition fo, 
for, rom, on; as, “ Ho gave the letter fo John.” “ I stated the case sor James.”— 
8. A Noun preceded by as; as, “ THe treated him as his heir”’—4. Words following 
transitive verbs of accusing, acquilting, convicting, instructing, condemning, &C.; 
as, ** We accused the man of avarice.”—5. Words following certain intransitives 
and adjectives with of, in, &c.; as, ‘‘ He despaired of success.” ‘* He was mind- 
ful of his promise.” 


c. The Predicate is incomplete wlion formed by such intransitive verbs as, Be, 
becomé, seem, grow, live, full, die, appear, &c., and by such transitives as, J/ake, 
deem, call, think, appoint, consider, elect, &c. 

311. Extension of the Predicate.—In addition to being com- 
pleted, the Predicate may be extended, by employing either a 
simple or compound adverb, an adverbial phrase, a participial 
or prepositional phrase, or any combination of these forms to 
express time, place, manner, cause, motive, means, material, Ke. 3 
as, ‘“‘ He visited us yesterday ;” “Tle reads sic hows daily ;” 
“He lives tz London;” “ We went there; “He writes with 
difficulty ;”’ “He could not sleep for the heat;” “He acted 
from fear :” “He gained his seat by brihery.” 
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2. COMPLEX SENTENCES, 
LESSON 50. d.— Exercises 50. a. ist & 2nd.—Pages 50 to 52. 


ft 

312. A Complex Sentence consists of one Principal Subject 
and Predicate, with several clauses introduced to explain or 
modify either the Subject or Predicate. These clauses must 
be so connected by means of relatives, conjunctions, and other 
particles, as to show that they are subordinate to the ee 
Subject.—The part which contains the leading Subject an 
Predicate is called the Principal Clause ; the rest are subordi- 
nate. Thus, in the sentence, ‘‘ ZZe who preserves me, whose 
I am, and whom I ought to serve, ds eternal ;”’, the principal 
clause is,—‘' He ts eternal ;”’ the other clauses are subordinate. 


318. Subordinate Sentences are of three kinds;—l. The 
Noun Sentence; 2. The Adjective Sentence; 3. The Adverbial 
Sentence. 

1. The Noun Sentence is when either (a) the Subject of the principal sentence, 
or (6) the Object (whether direct or indirect) which completes toe Predicate, is 
Expanded into a clause or sentence; thus, (a) “ J/oncsty is commanded,” may be 
thus expanded—‘ That a man should be honest, is commanded.’—(d) ** Skill re- 
quires diligence,”—or, “‘ Skill requires that we should be diliyent.”—The Noun 


Sentence is generally introduced cither ty ‘hal, or by the interrogatives, who, 
eohal, how, when, whence. 


2. An Adjective Sentence is the expansion of an Adjective into the form of a 
proposition, which is introduced by the relatives who, which, that. It may be 
attached either (a) to the Subject, (6) to the Object, (c) or to any part of the 
predicate where an adjective is admissible; as, (a) ‘The thoughtful man pro- 
vides against sickness ;”’ or, “ The man, who is thoughtful,” &c. (6b) “ He mis- 
spent his leisure ;" or, ‘‘ He mis-spent the time which he hdd to spare.” (c) “ He 
wrote the letter with the pen which he had just purchased.” 


8. An Adverdial Sentence occupies the place and follows the construction of an 
Adverb. Like the Adverb it describes time, place, manner, cause, condition, 
degree, &c., and generally qualifics the Predicate; as, ‘‘ He leaves home whenever 
Hast perce * He remains where he was.”” ‘He did, as well ashe could.” He 

8 » Vf he persevere.” « * He succeeded, better than was expected.” 


3. COMPOUND SENTENCES, 
LESSON 50. e.—Exercise 50. e.— Page 52. 


814. A Compound Sentence contains two or more complete 
sentences or bg a aac connected by the co-ordinative con- 
junctions, and, both—and, either—or, netther—nor, but, also, not 
only—but, &c. (See 228.) Sentences are co-ordinate when they 
are separate independent propositions, having the same relation 
to the entire sentence. 


315. Compound Sentences are either Uncontracted or Con- 


a, Uncontracted Compound Sentences consist of such as 
combine into one sentence two or more independent proposi- 
tions with little or no alteration; as, ‘‘ Industry procures com- 
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pee and frugality preserves it.” “ Evther industry must 
6 exercised, vr ignorance will be the result.”’ 


b. Contracted Compound Sentences.—When co-ordinate sen- 


tences contain either the same subjevt,—the same predicate or 
object,—or the same adverbial adjunct to the Predicate, the - 


portion which these have in common is generally expressed 
only once. Thus, in the sentence—‘ God made and governs 
the world ;’’ as the subject, God, is applicable both to made 
and governs, it is mentioned only once. The sentence is then 
said to be contracted. 


816. Contracted Compound Sentences are chiefly abridged 
according t® the following modes; thus,— 


1. When one Subject has two or more predicates ; as, ‘‘ Study 
nourishes youth, and amuses old age.” 


2. When two or more Subjects have only one predicate; as, 
“ Tyre and Sidon were famous cities.” 


3. When there are ¢wvo or more Objects to one predicate ; as, 
“ France has produced eminent historians and poets.” 


4, When there are two o? more Lrtensions of the predicate ; 
as, ‘‘ Tyre was celebrated both for its dye, and ws commerce.” 


517. Sentences are divided by points or stops. Those paris 


of a sentence which are separated by commas, are called clauses; | 


and those separated by semicolons, are called members, 


~ 
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THE RULES OF SYNTAX, 





LESSONS 51. a. & b.— Sxercises §1. a. & b.—LPuye dt. 
Z. 521. a.—318. a. Syntax consists of Concora or Agreement, 
Government, Connection, and Arrangement of words m a séntence. 


b. Concord is the agreement which one word has with another, 
in gender, number, person, or case, 


ce. Government is that power which one word has in requiring 
a noun or pronoun to be in a particular case. 


d. Connection i3 the appropriate combination of words with 
regard to mood, tense, case, or construction, when similarly 
cireumstanced. : 


e. The Arrangement of words is their collocatiog or relative 
position in a sentence. 


f. The syntactical or recular arrangement of words observed 
in the structure of English sentgnces is, first, the subject ; 
secondly, the verb; and thirdly, the odject. Thus, (1) Hope 
(2) sustains (3) the mind. 


g. The preceding is called the direct or regular mode of structure, which is 
adopted in our ordinary discourse. Lut when we wish to render the object pro- 
minent, this order is frequently reversed, hence styled inverted; thus, instead of 
saying, “ 1 have neither silver nor gold,” we may cmploy the inverted moje and 
say, ‘° Silver and gold have I none.” 


k. Words used to explain or qualify cithcr the subject, attribute, or object, 
are placed as near as possible to the words to which they belong. These explana- 
tory or qualifying words are, as before stated, called adjuncts. 


t. The parts of speech which ayree with cach other, are the noun, the pronoun 
and verb ;—those which qualify, are the article, the adjective, and the adverb = 
those which govern, are the verb, and the preposition;—and that gencrally 
employed to connect words with one another is the conjunction ;—Jelatives also 
are employed to connect. : 


J. With the exception of the verb, the Rules for concord, government, and 
arrangement are not, in this Graminar, separated into distinct portions, but in- 
verted, according to their connection, under the respective parts of speech. By 


Hise arrangement, the learner will acquire a knowledge of them with greater 
facility. 


CONCORD. 
219. There are four concords :— 


1, Between a verb and its subject or nominative case, 
2. Between an adjective and a substantive. 

3. Between a relative and its antecedent. 

4, Between one substantive and another, 
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The Subject and the Verb. 
RULE 1. ONE SURJECT 4ND THE VERB, 


320. a. A Verb inust be of the same number and person aa 
its subject or nominative case; as, “Thou Aeurest ;” “Men are 
mortal ” 


b. The Relation between a Subject and Verb {s called the Predtcative Relation ; 
—that between an Adjective and Nonn, the Alttributire Relation ;—that between 
a Transitive Verb and Object, the Oljective Kelation.--The Subject is always the 
Nominative ; to say, ‘‘ Z/im and her were married,’ should therefore be, “ [ve 
and she were married.”—AMethinks, Methought, are vulgarisms, and confined to 
certain specicg of poetry. 


c. When an adjective, with the definite article prefixed, is used without its noun 
as the subject of a verb, the verb is put in the plural number; as, “ The virtuous 
are respected.” 


d. When the verb bas several forms, that form should be adopted which is the 
most appropriate ; and the same form, whether simple, progressive, or emphatic, 
should be preserved throughout the sentence; thus, “ The Lord giveth and the 
Lord takes away,” should be cither, “giveth and taketh away ;” or, “ gives and 
inkes away.” @' He conferred great favours, but did receive nothing in return 
but ingratitude,’ should be, ‘‘ He conferred great favours, but received,” &c.— 
In Scripture language, the termination e/h is more general than es.—Dare and 
Need, when transitive, always have est and sin the 2nd and 8rd pers. sing. of the 
pres. tense; but when intransitive,-sage is divided. (See 162. c, 188. d.) 


e. The adjuncts of the nominative do not influence its agreement with the 
verb ; as, Six months’ interest was due.” 


J. Mathematics, ethics, opties, conics, phusics, pneumatics, politics, &c. have pre- 
ferably a plural verb, though some recent writers prefer a singular verb; as, 
‘ Mathematics ¢s the science.”” Sometimes a different construction of the clause 
may be employed ;,25, “ The science of optics ts intended.” Alms, annals, ashes, 
manners, morals, pains, riches, Udings, vespers, and wages are always plural, 
Means and amends, signifying one object, have a singular verb—signifying more 
than one, a plural verb. Mews is generally singular, (See 87, 88.)—Other sub- 
jects, as 7itles of books, having a plural form, but meaning only one thing, 
must have a singular verb; as, ‘* The Pleasures of the Imagination was published 
in 1744;°’ that is, the work bearing that title. 


g. VIOLATIONS OF THE RutE.— ‘In piety and virtue, consist the happiness of 
man 3” consists, to agree with happiness. “Not one of the thousands present 
are conscious of their demerits,” should be, “ Not one of the thousands present 
ts conscious of Ais demerits.” “Six days’ labour reguire the seventh day's 
rest ;” ought to be requires, to ngree with labour and not with days’. “ What 
arail the knowledge of grammar and of languages if we write incorrectly ?” 
should be arails, to agree with knowledge. 


321. An Infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is frequently 
the subject of a verb, and then the verb must be in the third 
person singular; as, “ 7o rise early conduces to health.” 


L. 51. b.— 522. a. Every personal verb must have a subject 
or Nominative case either expressed or understood. When 
there is one subject to two or more finite verbs, it is, in general, 
expressed only before the first, and understood to the rest; as, 
‘“‘ Herod sent and beheaded John.” But, when Emphasis is 
intended, the Nominative is repeated before each verb; as, 
“ He walked, he ran, he leaped for joy.” (See 401.) 
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b. The nominative oase is generally suppressed in the mj erative mood ; as, 
“ Study,” for “Study you.” In poetry, the nominative is often omitted in inter- 
rogative sentences, in cases in which it would be improper in prore ; as, “ Lives 
there who loves his pain?” that is, ‘ Lives there a man,” &c. 


*¢. Verbs following the word than, have frequently their nominative under- 
stood ; as, “Not that anything vccurs in consequence of our late loss, more 
afflictive than was to be expected.” 


d. VIOLATION OF THE RULE.—‘ As it hath pleased Him of His goodness to give 
you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in great danger ;’’ here, hath pre- 
served is without a nominative case; the phrase should be, ‘“‘and as lle hath 
preserved you in great danger.” It would, however, be better, in this‘sentence, 
to place hath preserved in the infinitive mood, governed by the verb pleased, and 
say, ‘As it hath pleased Hin of His goodness fo give you safe deliverance, and to 
preserve,” &c. 


323. a. Every Nominative, except the Nominative Absolute, 
requires a verb, either expressed or understood ;¢ as, “ Who 
demonstrated the true system of the universe?” “ Newton ;”’ 
that is, “ Newton demonstrated it.”” (See 348.) 


b. A noun representing a person or thing addressed, is snid to be in the Nomina- 
tive of Address; a3,“ O Winter! thou holdest the sun a prisoner in the cast.” 


ce. A noun and its pronoun must not be the Neminative to 
the same verb; thus, ‘The boy, he is good,” should be, “ The 
boy ts good.” 

d. In animated language, a nominative gometimes introduces the sentence, 
when the sense is suddenly interrupted, and the nominative left without its 
intended verb; as, ‘‘ A procession ;—what a mixture of independent ideas of 
persons, habits, orders. motions, sounds, does this single word contain! ”’—In 


Solemn Questions, also, both the Noun and its Pronoun are frequently named ; 
as, ‘ Your fathers, where are they ?”’ 


e. VIOLATION OF THIS RutB.— This rule, if tf had been observed, a neigh- 
bouring prince would have wanted a great deal of that incerlse which hath been 
offered up to him;” here rule is without a verb ; the pronoun if should therefore 
be expunged ; thus, “If this rule had been observed,” &c. 


324. When a Noun or Pronoun joined with a participle, 
neither agrees with a verb, nor is governed by any word in the 
sentence, it is put in tle Nominative Absolute; thus, ‘ Him 
destroyed, all this will soon follow,” should be, “ He destroyed,” 
_ that is, “ He being destroyed.” 


325. In English, the Subject properly precedes the verb, and 
the predicate follows. When, therefore, a neuter verb comes 
between two nominatives of different numbers or persons, it 
agrees with the one preceding it; as, “‘ His meat was locusts 
and wild honey ;” except when the terms are either purposely 
transposed, or the proper subject is placed after the verb by 
haters as, “ His pavilion were dark waters ;” ‘Who art 
thou 


$26. a. The phrase “as follows,” refers to one subject; as, ““ His argument was 
yb ag! pedan ers to more than one; as, ‘‘ His words were as follow." 
?. a. 


As ars, is always singular; as, “ His arguments were, as appears, in- 
con ble,” that is, as tt appears. : : , 


i 
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J 
827, POSITION Of THE NOMINATIVR.—The nominative, in ordinary language, 
precedes the verb; but this position is sometimes varied ;—as, 


1, When the sentence is interrogative, exclamatory, imperative, or optative, 
the nominative follows the verb; as, ‘‘ Have you read Paley’s works?” ‘ Long 
live our monarch;” “Study (you) your lessons Pat ‘““ Mayst thou be happy.” 


2. When a supposition is expressed, 7 being understood ; as, ‘‘ Were J Alex- 
ander,” that is, “ Jf I were Alexander.” 


8. When a neuter verb igs preceded by 4 preposition and its case, or by the 
adverbs Agre, there, hence, thence, now, then, hereafter, thus, the conjunction yet, &c. ; 
as, ‘ Above it stood the seraphim;” ‘ Here are five men ;” ‘“‘ Hence sprung his 
eminence.” 


4. When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be connected with 
another sentence ; as, “‘ The eye which saw him, shall see him no more, neithey 
shall his place any more behold him.” 


5. When the@peaker is influenced by strong emotion, or when we wish to 
dignify the subject and render the sentence emphatical; as, ‘* Die he must, or 
one greater ;” ‘‘ Great is our God, and mighty is His name.” 


RULE 2, NOMINATIVES SINGULAR CONNECTED BY And, 
BESSON 52.—Exercise 52.—Page 56. 


328, a. Two or more subjects singular, connected by and, 
expressed or understood, require the verb and the dependent 
nouns and pronouns to be in the plural number; as, “ Virtue 
and good breeding render their possessor truly amiable.” 

b. ILLUSTRATION.—The principle on which this Rule is founded, is abbrevia- 
tion. Thus, instead of saying, ‘‘ Rome was once a powerful state,” ‘“ Carthage 


was once a powerful state ;”’ we avoid this repetition, as the same thing is 
affirmed of both, and say, ‘‘ Rome and Carthage were once powerful states.” 


329, a. When two or more singular subjects connected by 
and are of different persons, the verb is plural, and in the jirst 
erson when J is mentioned ; or in the second when thou or you 
is mentioned; as, “ He and J (we) are*occupied in our studies.”’ 
“ Thou and John have shared it between you.” 
bd. When the same Noun is united with two Adjectives indicating two differant 


things, the verb must be plusal; as, ‘* Both the moral and the intellectual train- 
ing reguire attention.” 


c. In the Position of Pronouns, the speaker generally men- 
tions himself dast; and the person addressed jirst; as, “ You 
and J;” “ He and J,” 


330. a. The verb is sgular in the following instances; 
Ist. When the Nominatives connected by and refer only to one 
individual; as, “ That scholar and antiquarian, Aas written a 
work,” 


2ndly. When the word every precedes two or more singular 
nouns; as, “ Hvery leaf, every twig teems with life.” “ Eery 
town and village was burnt.” 
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Srdly. When equality is implied, and not edmbination ; as, 
“ Caesar, as well as Cicero, was remarkable for eloquence.” 


4thly. When a negative word follows and, the verb is in the 
- game number and person as the subject before the negative; as, 
“ You, and not I, were to blame.”  7Ze, and not they, was 
culpable.” 

6, In cases in which two nouns denoting inanimate things of nearly the same 
meaning are employed, some writers, in imitation of the Greek idium, use 4 


singular rather than a plural verb. But this mode should not be imitated, as it 
is foreign to our idiom. 


_ 8dél.a. A singular nominative connected with other nouns 

by the preposition wth, preserves the verb in the sgzlar, as 

either (a) mere corcomitancy, or (6) tnstrumentality is thus 

intended; as, (@) “The King, with his life-guards, has just 
” ar wen . ” 

passed.” (%) “ The man, with a pen, writes a letter. 

b. On the same principle, a clause added to a nominative, merely to modify it, 
has no influence over the verb; as, ‘‘ Virtue, joined to knowledge, confers respect- 
ability ;’’ that is, ‘‘ Virtue confers respectability, cn this condition, that it is 
joined to knowledge.” In such sentences, the frst nominative igthe subject, the 


others are only subordinate to it. So also, ** This circumetance, together with 
its style and contents, strengthens the supposition.” 


ce. But nouns denoting joint and equal agency must be con- 
nected by and (and not by with), ahd the verb be made plural; 
as, “The line A and the line B;” or, “ The lines A and B com- 
pose the angle.” 


d, For the same reason, ‘‘ Sobricty, tei/hk great industry and talent, enalle a 
man to perform great decds ;” ‘* One, added to six, make seven ;"" ought to be, 
‘ Sobriety, great industry, and talent combined, enablea man,” &c. ** One and 
six make seven.” 


RULE 3. SINGULAR SUBJECTS CONNECTED BY Or, Nor, 


LESSON 52. 





Exercise 83.—Lage 57. 


“ 382. Two or more subjects singular, connected by the words 
either —or, whether—or, neither—nor, &c., require the verb and 
the dependent nouns or pronouns to be in the stngular number, 
because the subjects are taken separately ; as, “ Hither John or 
Joseph mtends to accompany me ;”’ that is, one intends, but not 


both. 


333. a. When these singular nominatives, connected by or, 
nor, &c., are of different persons, the verb generally, for the 
sake of brevity, agrees with the one placed the newt to it; as, 
“‘ Hither thou or he ts to be blamed.” 


b. But the diversity of objects is more clearly denoted by supplying the verb to 
each nominative; as, ‘‘ Either thou art to blamo, or he t#;" “ Hither he must 
resign his situation, or I must resign mine.” —When we say, “‘ Neither you nor I 
hls ear eh at our reception,” we mean, at the recention given to doth, and not 

one of us. 
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334. a. A singular and a plural nominative, connected by or 
or nor, require a verb to be plural, and the plural nominative 
to be placed neat to the verb; as, “ Neither poverty nor riches 
were injurious to him.” 


a 
b. When the latter nominative is merely explanatory of the former, or con. 
nected with it by dut, the verb agrees with the former; as, “ The Decalogue, or 
Ten Commandments, is in two parts.” ‘“ Nothing dut riches was sought after.” 


c. If a particular emphasis is intended, the verb must be expressed before each 
nominative; as, ‘‘ Neither was poverty, nor were riches injurious to him.” And 
also, whenever the verb has been expressed before the jirst nominative, it is 
generally repeated before the second; as, “‘ Neither was his pronunciation, nor were 
his gestures agreeable.” In interrogative sentences, however, the verb, for the 
sake of brevity, is not usually repeated ; thus, * J/as neither the Duke nor his 
servants appeared ?’’—In familiar language we say, ‘‘ There are one or twv 
points,” thus connecting are with the plural noun—poinis. ,. 


RULE 4, A NOUN OF MULTITUDE.—Ex. 83. b.—Page 58. 


335, a. When a collective noun conveys unity of idea, the verb 
and pronoun should be singular ; as, “ The nation ts powerful.” 
But when it conveys plurality of idea, the verb and pronoun 
inust be pr&ral; as, “The committee were divided in thew 
sentiments.” 


®. Such Collective Nouns as have only one form are generally used in the 
plural; as, Mankind, people, public, ~pbdility, aristocracy, gentry, laity, peasaniry, 
soldiery, generality, auditory, and commonality. Such as have two forms (singular 
and plural) are used generally in the singular ; as, court, army, meeting, parliament, 
remnant, church.—Of these words, mankind, being universal, admits of neithez 
the nor that being placed before it; People takes either the, this, these, that, those.— 
The foNowing admit only the—ludblic. nobility, aristocracy, gentry, laity, peasantry, 
soldiery, generality, commonality. These admit a, an, the, according to the sense— 
Court, auditory, army, meeting, parliament, remnant, church. The same sense 
should, if possible, be retained throughout the sentence; but sometimes the same 
word is used collectively in one clause, and disiributively in another ; as, “ 7his 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and ‘heir eyes have they closed.” ‘‘ This people 
draweth nigh,” &c., *‘ but in vain they do worship.” 


c. Sometimes a collective noun is connected with a plural adjunct, the sense of 
which adjunct may prefer a plural to a singular construction ; as, ‘‘ Part of the 
men were wounded and part of them were slain ;” “that is, ‘the men were partly 
wounded and partly slain.” 


RULE 0. ARTICLES. 
LESSONS 54. a. & b.— Exercises 54. a. & b.— Page 59. 


L. 54. a.— Onussion of the Article.—336. 1. a. A common 
Noun used in its widest sense, that is, comprehending the 
whole of its species, has no article before it; as, “ Man is 
mortal ;”’ “‘ Gold is ductile ;” ‘‘ Industry is essential.” 

bd. The article is therefore omitted before the names of virtues, vices, passions, 
qualities, arts, sciences, metals, herds, 60. 


c. Sometimes a noun without an article before it has some word understood ; 
as, “‘ There are men destitute of shame ;” that is, ‘‘ some men.” 


2. Proper Names have no article before them ; except, 


1. wae @ particular Family is alluded to; as, “a Johnson,” or cne of that 
ye 
@ 
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2, When particular distinction is implied ; as, “‘a Ctcero,.' meaning an elo- 
quent man. ‘‘ Zhe Cicero of the age” denotes the most eloanent. 


3. When acommon name is understood; as, ‘The (river) Zhames;” “ The 
(ship) Weptune;” ‘* The pious (man) David.” 


4. When a person is spoken of as either little known, or not much thought of, 
as, ‘‘ A Mr. Thompson spoke.” 


3. a, Words also which are sufficiently determinate in their 
signification, have no article prefixed; as, ‘ Parliament is 
assembled ;” ‘“ Government perseveres ;”’ “A pound of cheese.” 

b. Custom allows in some familiar expressions, but not in others, the omission 
of the article; as, “Iam in haste,” ‘“‘He is ina hurry.” ‘* He is at school,” 
ineans, He is receiving instruction ; but “ at the school;”’ would imply at some 


particular school. In familiar language, we say, at best, at least; in a formal 
manner, at the best, at the least. 


“Y 
387. Insertion of the Article a or an.—1. The Article a or an 
denotes one, but not a particular one, and is used before nouns 
in the singular ;— is used before a consonant and the aspirate 
h; as, “a book;” “ahand.” An before a vowel or a silent 
h; as, “an army ;”’ “an hour.” (See 64.) 

2. A is used before collective words ; as, ‘a dozen,” ‘‘a hundred,” ‘a thou- 
sand.” It is placed before plural nouns when they are preceded by the words 
few and great many; as, “‘ A few men ;”’ “a great many apples.”—In Poetry, a 
is frequently placed between the adjective many and a singular noun ; as, * Full 
many a gem.” This construction, though allowable in Poetry, and very common 
in colloquial language, is, however, incorrect. 


8. A or an is sometimes used for each, every, or any; as, “ Sixpence a dozen ;"* 
“A guinea a week;” that is, each dozen, each week, ‘A prudent man would 
act differently,’ that is, any prudent man. 


838. The Omeéssion of a or an before such words as few, little, 
and others, expressing a small number or quantity, diminishes 
the number or quantity; as, “Tis conduct was so irregular 
that he gained few friends,’ meaning an extremely small 
number.—But the msertion of a or an before such words 
trcreases the quantity; as, “ His conduct was so just that he 
gained a few friends,’ meaning some. 


“330, a. The—The indicates a partieuwar aaa or thing, and 
. ; . vc + 9 6 5 
is used in both numbers; as, “1 saw the king; Write the 
letters.”—The is sometimes employed to distinguish one class 
or species from another ; as, “ 7’he eagle is a bird of prey.” 
b. When I gay “ The cagle,” I imply that birds are divided into classes, and 


that the eagle is one of them. So, “ 7he horse is a noble animal,” distinguishes 
one species of animals from another. 


840. a. The is used before adjectives in the Superlative 
degree, when @ particular sense is intended ; as, ‘ The happiest 
man;” and before Comparatives when equality of excess is 
intended ; as, “‘ The more you study, the more learned. you will 
become ;” that is, “ By how much the more you study, by so 
muck the more learned you will become.” = 
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e 
b. “A most emingnt physician,” means one of tffe number of the eminent. 
“ The most eminent physician,” denotes that this individual alone is the most 
distinguished. 7%e sometimes supplies the place of a personal pronoun; as, 
“fe looked him in the face ;” for “in his face.” ..- 


341. a. The is sometimes repeated, before titles; as, “The * 
worshipful the Mayor.” But titles, when mentioned merely as 


such, have no article prefixed ; as, “ He obtained the title of 
Duke.” 


We can properly say, He became or was made an Earl, a Baron, a Duke, &e. : 
that is, one of the Earls, Barons, Dukes, &c. 


b. The is generally placed between a noun and the ordinal number denoting a 


series; as, ‘* George the Fourth,” “ Chapter the Fifth.” . 


L. 54. b.—3842. a. When a relative clause is restrictive, the 
antecedent nun must have the article the, or the words that or 
those prefixed to it; as, “ The man, or that man, who endures 
to the end, shall be saved; ” that is, not every man, but only 
he who endures to the end. 


6. When the relative clause is merely explanatory and not restrictive, the noun 
ig rarely, though, sometimes, preceded by an article; thus, '‘ Godliness, twhich, 
with contentment, is great gain, has the promise both of the present life and of 
that which is to come.” Here, the clause, “ which, with contentment, ts great 
gain,” points to a certain property in the antecedent godliness, but does not 
restrict its signification. 

e 

343. In ordinary discourse, the article is prefixed only to the 
first of several nouns used in the same construction, and 
omitted before the rest; as, “ The sun and moon were in con- 
junction.” —But when emphasis is intended, or the attention is 
directed to each subject, the article must be repeated before 
each ; as, “ The sun, the moon, and the stars were created by the 
Almighty.” x 


344. a. When two (common) nouns signifying different 
persons or things come together, to demote that difference, an 
article must be inserted before each; as, “ The treasurer and 
the secretary,” denote two persons.—b. But, when only one 
person or thing is meant, the Article must not be repeated; as, 
‘“ The treasurer and secretary,” meaning only one person. 


ce. The utility of thisrule is more clearly scen when a Proper Noun occurs with 
two common ones; thus, “ Pompey the general and the quaestor,” denotes tro 
persons ; but, ** Pompey the general and quaestor’’ would denote one. Similarly, 
* James the son of Zebedee and the brother of John,” denotes two; but, “ James 
the won of Zebedee and brother of John,” denotes only one. 


d. In denoting comparison or contrast also, when fo or mere persons are 
intended, the article is repeated before each; as, “He is @ better soldier than a 
scholar,” denotes that “He is a better soldier than a scholar would be.”—e. But 
when only one person is intended, the article is not repeated ; thus, “‘ He is a 
better soldier than scholar,’’ means that ‘‘ He makes a better soldier than he 
does a schol 


845. a.” When two or more Adjectives are applied to differ- 
ent subjects having the same name, the article must be repeated 
G2 
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before each adjective; as, “A blue and a yellow flag were 
flying ;” meaning two, one of each kind. 


db. Even in those words in the use of which no ambiguity could occur, atten- 
tion must be paid to this Rule; thus, were I to say, ‘ ke singular and plural 
number ;"" ** 7ve Old and New Testament,’ my meaning would not be misun- 
derstood, because a number cannot be both singular and plural, nor a testament 
both old and new. We must, however, conform to the Rule, and say, ‘‘ The 
singular and the plural number ;" ‘“t Zhe Old and the New Testament.” 


c. When only one thing of each sort is intended, the distinction is denoted by 
not pluralizing the noun; as, ‘The French and the English frigate fought off 
Scilly ;’? meaning only one of each nation. When more than one of each sort 
are intended, the svbstantive is pluralized; as, ‘‘ The French and the English 
Jrigates fought off Scilly ;” meaning more than one of each nation. 


d, When two or more Adjectives are descriptive of the same 
thing, the Article is not repeated, but placed oniy before the 
Jirst adjective; as, ‘‘.A blue and yellow flag ;”’ meaning a flag 
that is both blue and yellow. “ Zhe amiable and learned 
instructor.” 


e. Several adjectives, however, though applied to the same subject, when a 
particular emphasis is intended, or when one adjective begins with a Consonant 
and the other with a Vowel, may admit an article before each,‘af no ambiguity 
would occur ; as, *“‘ 7ie learned, the eloquent, and fhe patriotic Chutham ;” “A 
just and an amiable man.” In ordinary conversation we should say, ‘The 
learned, eloquent, and patriotic Chatham ;” ‘‘A just and amiable mau.” 


J. Position of the Article. —Tho Article is {rencrally placed before the adjective ; 
as, ‘‘.A just man.” When the words as, so, too, how, connected with adjectives, 
and the word such, precede a noun, the article is placed between them and the 
noun; as, ‘Such a man;” ‘'So glorious a cause.” The word all precedes the 
article; as, ‘‘.4/lthe men.” When the nonn precedes the adjective, the article 
is placed as usual before the noun ; as, ‘A cause so glorious.” y 


& 
RULE 6. NOUNS. 


V LESSONS 55, 56.—Exercises 55, 56.—Puge 62. 

%. 55. a.—od4G. a. Nouns and pronouns coming together, 
and signifying the same thing, are put in the same case by 
Apposttion; as, “ Willtam the hing.” 


b. A noun is sometimes putin Apposition with a part of a sentence; as, * Fou 
wrile very carelessiy—a habit which you must correct.” 


347. Complex Names,—a. In pluralizing a complex name, or a name and title, 
obser ve— 


1. In conversation, pluralize the name; { “The Miss Howards, the two Miss 
as, Howards, the Mr. Howards.” 
2.In addressing Ictters, pluralize the { “To the Afisses Howard ;”’ “To the 

title; as, { Afessrs, Thompson.” 


3. But for married ladies, in both instances, pluralize the name; as, “The 
Mra. Wilsons;”’ ‘* To the Mrs. Wilsons.” Vv 


¥ 4, When a Title, which {s applicable to more persons than one, {a not regarded 

as part of one compound name, the title must be pluralized; as, “The Lords 
Brougham and Lyndhurst ;" meaning tolords. ‘‘The Lords Bishops of Durham 
and Carlisle ;” ‘ Afessrs, Jackson and Son.” 
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5. When a Firm consists of two or more persons of the same name only, the 
lural of the Title sufficiently indicates that plurality ; as, “‘ Messrs. Longman.”’— 
ut when these are connected with others of a different name, to indicate that 
Gistinction, both the name of the brothers and the JZitle of the firm must be 
pluralized ; thus, “ Afessrs. Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer,” denotes that 
there are at least tw20 Longmans in the firm. (Se@ 353. d.) 


348. Answers.—A noun or pronoun which answers a Ques- 
tion must be in the same case as the noun which asks it; as, 
“ Who speaks?” “J;” that is, I speak. “ Whose books are 
these?” “John's;” that is, They are John’s, (See 372.) 


Less. 55. b.—RULE 7. POSSESSIVE CASES. 


349. a. A Noun denoting the owner or possessor of anythin 
must be in the Possessive or Genitive Case.—In English, the 
Possessive has two forms—the Saron, which ends in ’s (a con- 
traction of es or 7s), and the Norman, which substitutes of for 
the case ending ’s. ‘The Sazon is the form most commonly 
used; but the Norman may be used instead of it, whenever it 
has the same meaning. 

- b. The Sazon Genitive is generally Active, denoting (see 93) origin, agency, 
ossession, or mutual relation; as, ‘‘ God’s providence; men’s actions; John’s 
ouse; the father’s shield; the child’s Tather.”—In these instances, the Norman 


of might be employed.—Sometimes this form is employed to denote the duration 
of some action ; as, “‘ The Seven years’ war.” ,. 


c. The Norman of is especially employed as an oljective genitive, to denote— 
1. Hither the object of an action or feeling; or 2. the materials of which the 
former consists, or the use for which it is employed; as, 1. ‘‘ The love of fame,” 
‘The fear of punishment."—2. A bar of iron; acanof water.” This Form is 
also employed after the words city, town, tsland, land, &c.; as, “ In the town of 
Gaza; in the island of Java.” (See 428. c.) 


d. When the thing possessed is known, it is usually omitted; as, “I called at 
the bookseller’s;”" that is, “ at his shop.” So, also, “ We have been to St, Paul’s;” 
that is, “ church.” Here, church being dedicated to St. Paul, is considered as 
belonging to him.— Substantives govern Pronouns 4g well as nouns, in the posses- 
sive case; as, ‘‘ Every tree is known by its fruit.”—The appropriate form of the 
possessive must of course be observed ; thus, her's, ifs, ours, yours, theirs, and not 
the vulgarism—her’s, t/’s, our’s, &c.—As the possessive sign, 's, is a contraction 
of es or ts, and not a corruption of his, it is improper to say, ‘‘ John Ais book,” for 
** John’s book.” 


350. a. When the thing possessed belongs to two or more 
persons only conjointly, the case ending is annexed only to the 
last noun; as, “ John, Thomas, and James’s house ;” that is, a 
house belonging jointly to these persons. 


6. But when the thing possessed is the separate property of 
two or more persons, the case ending is put after each possessive ; 
as, “The emperor's and the gr forces were sepurated,” 
denotes two distinct forces. “ Your father’s and mother’s 
advice,” that is, the separate advice of these. 


c. Also, when comparison is intended, or when several words come between the 
possessive, the sign must be annexed to each; as, “‘ They are William’s as well as 
Thomas's books;” ‘* Not a day's nor even an how's unnecessary delay will take 
place.” In such expressions as the following, ‘‘ Thomas's and William’s wives 
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were present,” it would be better to say, ‘‘ The wives of Thomas and William 
were present ;” because the former expression might imply that each man had 
more wives than one. 


d. ‘In cages in which any ambiguity would occur, the use of the Saxon posses- 
sive should be avoided. Thus, if we say, agreeably to the first part of this rule, 
‘Abraham, Jaaac, and Jacob's posterity were carried captive to Babylon,’ one 
unacquainted with the history of these patriarchs might consider that the 
patriarch Abraham, the patriarch Isaac, and the posterity of Jacob, were carried 
captive, Nor will the insertion of the preposition always prevent the ambiguity. 
For if, instead of posterity, we substitute descendants, and say, ‘ The descendants 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,’ the expression would imply three distineé 
tamilies of these three individuals. But if we say, ‘The common posterity of 
Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob, were carried captive to Babylon,’ all ambiguity of 
expression is prevented. So also, when I say, ‘I am acquainted with the prince 
and king's attendants,’ iy meaning is very different from ‘the prince's and 
king’s attendants,’ or ‘the attendants of the prince and those of the king.’ ’— 
(Crombie.) by 


351. a. In Poetry, the possessive singular of words ending in 
sor x, is generally formed by adding only the apostrophe (’) ; 
as, “ Achilles’ wrath.” 


b. In prose, also, the possessive singular of words ending in 
ss or ence is frequently formed by adding merely the apostrophe ; 
as, “ For conscience’ sake ;” ‘‘ For righteousness’ sake.” 


ce. But when no unpleasant sound would be occasioned, both the apostrophe 
and s must be annexed ; thus, ‘‘ dfoses’s n inister,” ‘‘ Feliz’s room.” 


352. Short explanatory sentences must not be inserted between a possessive 
case, and the word which usually follows it; as, “‘ They censured the governor’s, 
as they called him, tyrannical administration,” should be, ‘‘ They censured the 
tyrannical administration of the governor, as they called him.” 


%. 56.—353. a. When the name of the possessor is complex, 
that is, consists of a Name and Title considered as one com- 
pound term, the case ending ’s is annexed only to the last 
word; as, “ Henry the Zzghth’s reign;” “ The Bishop of 
Liandaff’s excellent book ;” “The Duke of Wellington’s statue.” 


v 6. Ina firm consisting of ‘several partners having different names, the case 
ending is annexed to the last name; as, ‘‘ I called at Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer’s, the eminent publishers.” All these names being in apposi- 
tion are in the possessive. (Sec 347—5.) 


ce. When one or two explanatory nouns are appended to the 
name, the possessive sign ’s is annexed to the name only, 

ially when the governing noun is understood; as, “TI left 
the parcel at Mr. Smith’s, the druggist.” “This is Dr. Cople- 
ston’s, the Bishop of Llandaff.” 


d. So, also, in these sentences, ‘“‘ These psalms are Dawd’s, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;” ‘“‘ Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated 
Caesar's, the greatest general of antiquitv.”—“ The strike at Messrs. Lucas’s is 


now settled.”-——-The omission of the governing noun is more common than ite 
insertion. y 


e. When the governing noun is expressed after the occupation, 
the possessive sign is affixed to the occupation or title; as, “He 
called at Mr. Smith, the chemist and druggtst’s shop.” “T am 
thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite’s youngest son.” (Here 


¢ 
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Smith and Jesse are in the possessive case, but without the 
sign. ) 

J. If the governing noun is expressed between the name and. 
occupation, then the name takes the Bign ; as, Mr. Smith’s shop, 
the druggist. 

g. In phrases, however, in which several terms are applied to the same indi- 
vidual, itis bettcr to use the particle of; thus, instead of saying, “ Thisis Paul's 
advice, the Christian hero and great apostle of the Gentiles,’ it is preferable to 
say, ** This is the advice of Paul, the Christian hero, and great apostle of the 


Gentiles.” So, also, “I called at the shop of Mr. Smith, the chemist and drug- 
gist,” is better than, “I called at Mr. Smith, the chemist and druygis?’s shop.” 


354. a. The Norman Posxessive of must sometimes be enf- 
ployed inst@ad of the Saxon Possessive in ’s, to prevent either 
sunbiguity or unpleasantness of sound; thus, “The vote of the 
Commons;” “The house vf Lords ;” are preferable to “ The 
Commons’ vote ;”’ “The Lords’ house.” 

do. For the same reason, instead of saying, “ Whom he acquainted with the 
king’s and the minister’s designs ;” it would be better to say, ‘‘ With the designs 
of the king af® the minister.” The too frequent recurrence of the particle of, 


should, however, be avoided ; thus, ‘‘ The severity of the distress of the son of 
the king,” should be, ‘‘ The severe distress of the king’s son.” 


c. The particle of, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the pos- 
sessive cage ; it is only so when th@expression can be converted into the posses- 
sive without altering the meaning ; thus, ‘‘A cup of water” cannot be turned 
into “ water's cup;” nor, “ A crown of gold ” into *‘ gold’s crown.” ‘ The Lord's 
Day” means ‘the Christian Sabbath;” but ‘ The day of the Lord” signifies 
“the judgment-day.” 


Dad 


355, a. When the thing possessed is only one of a number 
belonging to the possessor, both of and the possessive sign may 
be used; as, “A friend of his brother's,” implies that he has 
more than one. So, also, “A son of yours,” meaning one of 
several. 


b. When there is only one object p&ssessed, no possessive case 
is employed, but the word immediately following of is in the 
objective case; as, “This portrait of my friend,” means a like- 
ness of him. 

c. “ This picture of my friend’s,” signifies that it is one of aeveral belonging 
to him ; but “‘ This picture of my Jsriend,” denotes a likeness of him. ‘“ A son of 
yours,” denotes one of several; we cannot therefore say, “ A father of yours,” 


but “‘ Your father.” The former mode of expression may be varied thus, ‘“‘ This 
is one of my friend’s pictures.” So, also, “ This is one of his brother’s friends.” 


d. In Saplouas the Possessive Pronouns, when one of several is intended, the 
insertion of a numeral becomes necessary ; as, “ This is one of my houses, that is 
one of yours.” 


856. Participial Nouns govern nouns and pronouns in the 
possessive case ; as, ‘ Much will depend on the pupil's com- 
posing, but more on hts reading frequently.” ‘ dtts being 
observed was the cause of so much quiet.” 
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RULE 8. ADJECTIVES AND ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
LESSONS 57, 58.;-Exercises 57, 58.—Page 65. 


%. 57.—357, a. Every Adjective agrees in number with 
some noun, expressed or understood, and is generally placed 
before the noun (except in the instances stated in 367); as, 
‘A good man;” “ Good men;” “ This man, these men.” 


b. When one adjective is used with two or more nouns, it must be strictly 
applicable to each; thus, “ A frugal man and woman” implies that both of them 
ere frugal. But, “A splendid mansion and gardens ” is incorrect. It should be, 
* A splendid mansion and jine gardens.” 


ce. In English, only certain adjective pronouns are varied on aécount of num- 
ber.—Several nouns of weight or number, as brace, dozen, pair, couple, score, 
stone, hundred, thousand, &c., having a numeral adjective, two, three, four, &c., 
prefixed, generally retain the singular form, as, three drace, twenty stune, &c. ; 
but without the numeral the nouns take the plural form, as, ‘‘ He bought them 
by pairs, by dozens,” &c. 

ad. When the guality, quantity, or other property of a Subject is implied, an Ad- 
jective and not a Noun must be used ; thus, ‘“‘ The reasons were plenty,” should be 
—plentiful.—In colloquial language, Many is frequently but improperly used 
with a singular noun; thus, “ dfany a man has said 80,” should be, “‘ Many men 
have said so.”—The relation between a noun and its attributes is called the 
Attributive Relation. 

358. a. “ This means,” and “ That means,’*refers to one thing ; ‘‘ These means,” 
and “ Those means,’ to more than one thing; as, “He was diligent, and by this 
means;’? *““He was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by these means he 
became wealthy.” 


b. Amends is used in the same manner as means; as, ‘‘ Peace of mind is an 
honourable amends for the sacrifices of interest.” ‘‘ The good man’s amends are 
of o pleasing nature.”—The phrase, ‘‘.A mean,’ is employed to signify mediocrity, 
moderation, medium; as, ‘‘ This is a mean between two extremes.” 


359. a. When two persons or things have been already 
mentioned in a sentence, and it is necessary to speak of them 

ain, if we wish to avoid the repetition of the nouns, we use 
this in reference to the‘latter, and that to the former; as, 
‘“‘ Knowledge and wisdom are very different ; this enables us to 
do, that to Scag what is right.” 


b. Former and latter are often used instead of thés and that. They are the same 
in both numbers.—Jater and latest have respect to time, and are the regular com- 
parative and superlative of /ate;—latier and last refer to place or position. 


360. a. The Distributives each, every, either, netther, require 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, to be in the third person singular ; 
as, “‘ Let each of them be heard in his turn.” “ Avery man ts 
accountable for himself.” 

5b. Sometimes we commence in the plural, and then sudd introduce the 
words. each, every, &c.; as, ‘* We have erred, each in his parti way.” “If 


metals have each & peculiar earth.” This mode may be varied thus; “‘ Hach of 
us has erred,” &. ‘‘ Hach metal has,” &c. 


Each relates to two or more objects, and signifies both or all taken separately. 
Each other is applied to two, when @ reciprocal acuon or relation is intended; as, 
*‘ They struck each other ;""—-one another refers to more than two aa, epeaking of 
many, we say, “ They killed one another.” 
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Either signifies nly one of two; as, “ Take either ;” that is, ‘the one or the 
other, but not both.” either signifies nut either.—Lither is often improperly 
used for each; thus, ‘‘ On either side of the river, there was a cavern.” If the 
writor means that there were tyro caverns, one on each side, then the expression 
ought to have been, “* On each side,” &c. The violation of this rule is a common | 
but gross mistake. e 


Every ig applied to more than two objects taken individually, and compre- 
hends ali of them. It is sometimes joined to plural nouns, to denote a collective 
idea ; as, “‘ He visits us every ten days.” 


361. Care must be taken in using the Indefinite Adjective 
Pronouns, that they be applied according to their proper 
meaning; thus, 


a, Such is applied both to singular and plural nouns, with of 
without adigctives; as, “ Such conduct, such men, such clever 
men.”— When the Noun is placed first in a phrase, the adverb 
so is used instead of such eters the adjective; as, ‘‘ Men so 
clever ;” “Trees so large.”—When an Article is introduced, it 
is placed between the words such and so and the noun; as, 
Such a man ;” ‘Such a clever man,” or “ So clever @ man.” 


b. Such—as, *e same—as nre Correlatives, the latter word being the reciprocal 
of the former ; as, “ The prize was given to such as deserved it.” (See 231. a.) 


c. Other followed by but is sometimes used in a redundant manner; as, ‘‘ We 
drank no (other) wine but Port;” ‘No (other) person but John was present ;” 
“Thou shalt have no (ofher) gods@®but Me.” In these and similar instances, 
other should be omitted.—Olhers used instead of a noun, in the sense of additional, 
is followed by besides; as, ‘‘ Others besides him have asserted the same thing.” 
For the use of ofher in comparison, see 362. d. 


d. Both isa plural adjective, denoting tio collectively, and must be confined 
to two parties.—In the phrase, ‘‘ Both of them,” the words of them are superfluous. 


e. All joined to a singular noun refers to quantity; to a plural noun it refers t» 
number ; as, ‘* All the corn was sold ;” ‘* Adi men are mortal.”—Any is generally 
used indefinitely, and sometimes for every one.—None (no one) is used in both 
numbers. But none and any without nouns expressed, have generally a plural 
verb.—Some, when used alone, requires a plural verb; when prefixed to one, 
man, person, &c. a singular verb; as, ‘‘Some one says.” In the phrase, ‘* All of 
them,” the words of them are, in strictness, unnecessary. 


J. Much (its opposite little) refers to quantity, and of the singular number; as, 
‘© Much money was wanted.”—Many agrees with substantives of the plural num- 
ber; as, ‘Afany men.” In poetry, many is sometimes joined to a singular 
noun; as, ‘ Full many a gem of purest ray serene.”— Whole can be applied tc 
collective nouns in the plural, as, ‘* Whole nations:” but not to other nouns in 
the plural; thus, “ Almost the whole inhabitants,” should be, ‘“‘ Almost ali the 
inhabitants.”—For the use of One, see 121, c, and 124—4. d. 


362. a, When ézo persons or things are compared, the Com- 
parative degree must be employed; as, “ William is ¢aller than 
James.” 


When more than two persons or things are compared, the 
Superlative must be used; as, “This is the neatest of the 
three.” 


b. Comparison between two objects of different classes is 
expressed in the Comparative by than; as, “The Greeks were 
braver than the Persians.”—Whien selection from two of the 

ad 
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same cluss is meant, the Comparative is followed by of; as, 
“ John is the wiser of the two.’ 


ce. In the Superlative degree the objects compared are in the 
same class, and the Superlative must be followed by of (with- 
out the word other) ; as, “ Cicero was the most cloguent of the 
Romans.” 


d. The insertion of the wori other after the comparative, confines the persons 
or objects compared to the same class; thus, when I say, that “ Socrates was 
wiser than any other Athenian,” I mean, that Socrates himself was an Athenian ; 
but were I to say, ‘‘ Socrates was wiser than any Athenian,” my expression 
would imply that Socrates was not an Athenian, but wiser than the Athenians. 
e-In the Superlative degree, as we always compare one or more objects with 
others of the same class, the word other is unnecessary ; thus, instead of saying, 
** Cicero, of all other Romans, was the most cloquent,” wo shoud say, “ Cicero 
was the most eloquent of the Romans:” that is, out of the whole class of the 
Romans.—The words, ofher, rather, otherwise, used in comparison, are followed 
by than. (See 124—4.¢.) 


e. VIOLATIONS OF THE RULE.—The phrases, of all others, of any other, with a 
comparative or superlative, are improper ; thus, “ A vicious course of life, is the 
saddest slavery of all others,” should be, “is a sadder slavery than any other,” or, 
“the saddest slavery ofall.” By the expression, “Caf all others,” we improperly 

{ yefer the subjoct of comparison both to the same and to a diferengageregate ; the 
' word of referring it to the species to which it belongs, and the word others re- 
, ferring it to a different species. The word o/Aers should therefore be expunged. 


“‘ Demosthenes was more eloquent than the Athenians,” or, “than any Athe- 
‘ nian,” is incorrect ; because Demosthenes yas himself an Athenian, one of the 
:ckass with which he is compared, and therefore we canuot say that he is more 
‘eloquent than himself. As the objects compared belong to the same class, the 
comparative cannot be employed, unless by placing them in opposition, or refer- 
ring them to different places; as, ‘‘ Demosthenes was more eloquent than any 

ther Athenian.” Here, the word other denotes that opposition, that diversity of 
iplace or species, which (except when the word of is used) is essentially implied 
‘in the use of the comparative.—‘‘ Jacob loved Joseph more than all his chil- 
dren,” is incorrect ; Joseph being one of his children, the sentiment expressed 

volves an absurdity ; it should be “more than all his other children.” 


_ 'Thomasis the wisest of his brothers,” is incorrect ; for Thomas cannot be one 
Al his own brothers. We should use the comparative form, and say, ‘* Thomas is 
r than his brothers.” The superlative cannot be used unless some term be 
employed which includes boih Thomas and his brothers; as, ‘‘ Thomas is the 
wisest of hia father’s sons.” Here, the word sons is applicable, both to Thomas 
and his brothers. : 
if. The words than and as do not in English govern any case; thus, “ Better 
than he (is).” ‘I like John better than (I like) him.” ‘I like John, better than 
he (iikes John).” ‘I am as tall as he, they, thou.” (See 372, 386.) 


1868. Double Comparatives and Superlatives shoulde avoided; 
thus, “ The lesser number ;”’ “The most liveliest man ;”’ ought 
to be, “The less;” “The liveliest.” “The more preferable,” 
ought to be, “The preferable.” 


364. a, Adjectives which in their simple form imply the 
highest or the lowest possible degree of the quality, do not 
admit the comparative or superlative form seperadded; such as, 
chief, extreme, right, true, perfect, universal, supreme, &c. . 

é. In general, we should avoid using any qualifying words to the preceding. 
Many writers frequently use the terms “more and most perfect; “more and 


moet universal ;” instead of “ more and most excelient;” “ more and most exten- 
ave.” This mode of expression ought not to be adopted, eavert in very sirong 
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and impassioned fanguage, or to express the colouring of a lively imagination. 
Wecan say, “nearer or nearest to perfection ;"” or Jess and least imperfect.” 
Should these terms be too weak, others may be adopted. ‘ The glass is as full 
as itcan hold.” ‘ The glass is full,” or, “(It can hold no more,” x,» 


L. 58.—365. a. Adjectives must dn general be placed imme- 
diately before the nouns to which they refer.—Of several 
Adjectives, the Ordinal generally precede the Cardinal; as, 
#¢ The first four,” “the second four ;”" “ the last three,” 


b. When the Ordinal adjective precedes the Cardinal, a reference is, in strict- 
ness, made to several series ; as, ‘‘ The jirst two, the second two, the Just two,” 
&c. But when the Cardinal precedes, reference is mnade merely to priority of 
position; as, “ The two first;” ‘‘the two last.” Similarly, ‘* Over two men,” 
‘refers to a serics; but ‘6 Two others” has no such reference. In common lpm- 
gunge, however, this distinction is frequently neglected ; thus, we freyuently 
hear—* Other®@wo,” ‘* Other three ;”" (az, in Whately’s Syn. pp. 20, 21, 63). The 
sense must determine which mode should be employed.—' A good enough judge,” 
should be— A judge good enouyh.” 


366. a. Adjectives must not be used for adverbs, nor adverbs 
for adjectives. An adjective refers to a noun or subject, but an 
Adverb indicates the tieme or manner of some verb, or some 
modificati®m of an adjective or adverb. # 


6, The poets frequently deviate from this Rule, by using adjectives for ulverbs ; 
thus, “ Drink deep or taste not the Piecrian spring.” ‘ Heaven open'd wide 
her everlasting gates.’ This devjption is alowable in poetry, but not in prose. 
(See 420.) 


c. Two adverbs ending in /y shonld not be placed together, when an unplea- 
sant sound would be occasioned ; thus, instead of saying, ‘‘ He spoke extremely 
improperly;” it would be more agreeable to the ear to say, ‘Ile spoke very im- 
properly;” or in stronger Janguage, ‘‘ He spoke with the greatest impropriety.” 
Yor the same rvason, we should avoid employing Adverbs in Zy derived from 
Adjectives in /y; thus, piously and righteously are to be preferred to holily and 
godlily. (See 222.) 


d. In the following instances, adjectives are improperly used for adverbs. 
“Indifferent honest;” ‘* Excellent well;” should be, “‘ /ndifferently honest ;"” 
* axcellently well,” “ They acted conformableto his instructions ;”—conformably. 
The following phrases contain adverbs improperly used for adjectives: ** They 
were found rambling in a forcst. solitari/y and @orsaken ;”—solitary; that is,ina 
solitary and forsaken state or condition. ‘* Their manner of living was agreeably 
to their rank and station ;"—agreeable; that is, their manner was agreeable. 
“ The study of Syntax should be previously to that of Punctuation ;"’—previous; 
that is, a study previous to that of Punctuation. 


e. Ihe following sentences exhibit the proper application of the adverb (the 
word qualified, and the adverb qualifying it, are printed in tlalics) -—“ With 
regard to original composition, the youth should, previously to his taking up the 
pen, Jfiz in his mind what object he has in view.” ‘“* Agreeably to this definition, 

intend to offer to the readcr’s consideration some remarks.” ‘‘ /ndependent/y of 
his person, his nobility, his dignity, hia relations, and friends, may be urged.” 
‘Three months’ notice is required previous/y to a pupil’s leaving the school ;” 
here, ts required is qualified, therefore, the adverb previously ig used. In the 
sentence, ‘‘ Three months’ nvtice is required to be given previously to a pupil’s 
leaving the school;” fo be given is intended to be qualified, and, therefore, the 
adverb previously is here also properly employed. 


J. Asa general rule, it must be observed that the Adjective form of a word is 
used instead of the adverbial, whenever a reference to the Subject rather than to 
the action implied by the verb is intended ; as, “ He fecls ewarm;" that is, he is 
in a warm state.—“ He feels warmly the insult offered to him.” ‘“ He always 
appears (to be) neat.” “ He always dresses neatly.” ‘He lives free from care,” 
** Ho lives freely at another's expense.” ‘ William has grown (has become) great 
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by his wisdom.” ‘‘ He has grown greatly in repute.” “ Thé statement seems 
(to be) exact.” ‘* The statement seems exactly in point.” “It makes the plough 
go deep or shallow.” This, as well as similar expressions, is elliptical; it may 
be expressed thus, “It makes the plough cut a deep or shallow furrow.”—~‘' The 
rose smells srreet;"? is sweet. ‘The plumbs taste sour;’” have a sour taste 
“ How black the clouds looked ;” «vere. ‘‘ Correct thy heart, and all will go 
right ;” that is, “ be right.” So, in familiar language, we gay, ‘‘ The sentence 
reads ii.” ‘* The wine tastes hard.” ‘* The parcel arrived safe.” (See 420.) 


g. An adverb sometimes qualifies a whole clause; as, “ Fortunately for us, the 
night was clear.” 


4. Substantives are often used adjectively; as, “ A stone cistern ;” ‘A silver 
watch.”—These are sometimes connected by a hyphen, and sometimes not.—The 
hyphen is used when both words are short; as, coal-mine, corn-milil. But when 
the words really coalesce, or have a long-established association, the hyphen is 
nos used ; as, ‘ Yorkshire, honeycomb.” 


t. Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive; as, ‘‘ The chi f good.” 


Position of the Adjective. 1 


367, The adjective is generally placed before its substantive; as, ‘‘ A generous 
man.” The following cases are exceptions to this Rule :—~ 


lst. When some word or words are dependent on the adjcctive 4 as, “‘ Know- 
ledge requisite for a statesman.” 


2nd. When the adjective is emphatical, or used in certain Titles ; as, “ Alfred 
the Great;” ‘* The heir apparent;’? ‘‘ The Prince Regent.” 


3rd. When several adjectives belong to one substantive, they may either 
precede or follow the substantive; as, ‘‘ A learned, wise, and amiable man;” or 
os man learned, wise, and amiable.” The longest adjective is generally placed 
the Zast. 


4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb; as, ‘‘ A man conscientiously 


* exact, 


When number or dimension is specified, the adjective follows; as,“ An army 
twenty thousand strong;” ‘*A wall three feet thick.”’ 


'. Sth. The verb éo be often separates the noun from its adjective; as, “‘ Gambling 
da ruinous.” 

‘6th, When the adjective exprestes some circumstance of a substantive placed 
after an active transitive verb ; as, ‘‘ Vanity often renders a man despicable.” 


7th. In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substan- 
tive ; as, “‘ How contemptible are the pursuits of the gay!” ‘Great is our God.” 


- Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of particulars 
comprehended under it ; as, ‘Ambition, honour, interest, a/? concurred.” 
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RULE 9. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
e 
LESSON 59.—Exercise 59.—Fage 68. 


368. a. Pronouns must agree with the nouns which they 
represem, in gender, number, and person, and this agreement 
must be preserved throughout the sentence; as, “The boys 
were attentive to their lessons.” 


db, In the sentence, “ Fou draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, Till nobly 
rises, emulous thy own;” as you and ¢hy refer to the same person, they shovld be 
in the same nugber; “ Till nobly rises emulous your own.”’—Ye or you may be 
used for the nominative, you only for the objective. 


c. Weand Onur are commonly used instead of J, mine, by sovereigns, persons 
in authority, authors, and editors of periodicals. (See 115. 8.) 


369. a. The noun and its pronoun must not be employed as 
nominatives to the same verb; thus, “The boy he 1s good,” 
should be, ‘The doy is good.” | 


b. Also, the noun and its pronoun must not be the objective to the same verb; 
thus, ‘‘ The people, the Lord has destroyed them;” them is superfluous. 


c, In the Case Absolute, the succeegjng verb agrees not with the case absolute, 
but with its own subject ; as, ‘‘ He being removed, tho business proceeded.” 


370. a. Personal Pronouns must not be used for these and 
those. Personal Pronouns are used znstead of nouns; these and 
those have always nouns either expressed or understood ; it is, 


therefore, improper to say, “Give me them books; ” we should 
say, ‘Give me those books.” 


b. At the begining of a sentence, when there is a particular 
reference to an antecedent, ey may be employed; as, “ The 
generals have differed among themselves. They have referred 
the dispute to their sovereign.” When there is no reference to 
an antecedent, but a noun is understood, those may be employed ; 
as, ‘‘ Those that sow in tears,” that is, Those persons, &c. ” 


c. In the singular, however, we say either he who, the man who, or that man 
who. 


Y 871. a. Zéts and i was, when expressing the persons or things 
that may be the cause of any effect or event, are often used ina 
plural construction ; as, “J¢ was the seditious that caused the dis- 


turbance.” It would, however, be better to say, “The seditious 
caused,” &c, 


6. When the cause of any effect or event is not implied, this mode of expres- 
sion must not be used; thus, “‘ /¢ is true his assertions, though they are paradox- 
ical,” should be, ‘‘ His assertions are true, though they are paradoxical.”"—c. A 
noun of timo is also sometimes used in the A idgldeod after tts; as, ‘‘ /t ts now three 
months since I saw him.”—J¢ ¢s is frequently used indefinitely both in Questions 


and Answers ; as, “ Who ia?” “Jt is I.” “Jt ts some strangers who have 
come.” 
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372. a. The words ¢han and as do not govert any case of a 
pronoun, but the pronoun is either the nominative case to some 
verb, or the objective governed by a verb or preposition; thus, 
“Wiser than I (am).” ‘(He respected him more than me;” 
that is, “more than he respected me.” ‘He respected him 
more than 7;” means, “than I respected him.” (See 386 and 
862. f.) 

b. Than should not govern who in the objective; thus, “ Than whom” should 
be “ Than he.” 


c. A Pronoun answering a Question must be in the same case as that of the 
Question ; as, ‘* Who spoke ? J, thou, he, Hey,” &c. (See 348.) 


373. a. The interjections, O! Oh! Ah! are followed by the 
objective case of a pronoun of the jirst person; as, “ OA me!” 
“Ah me!” but by the nominative case of the noun or pronoun 
in the second person ; as, ‘‘ O thou, who dwellest.” “O Virtue, 


how amiable thou art.” 
6. Oh is used to express the emotion of pain, sorrow, or surprise, and is detached 
from the word; as, “Oh! the deceitfulness of sin!" —O is nsed topxpress wishing, 


exclamation, or a direct address to a person, and is generally prefixei only toa noun, 
pronoun, or adjective; as, ‘*O virtue;”’ ““O Thon!” ‘“*O happy day.” (See 229.) 


374. a. In the position of the personal pronouns, the second 
is placed before the third and firSt, and the jirst is placed the 
last; as, “ Thou and he;” “ThowandI;” “He and I;” 
“ You and I.”—Personal Pronouns, when under the government 
of a Verb, may either precede or follow it. (See 387. e.) 

u. ‘The neuter pronoun it is sometimes understood ; thus, we any, ‘As appears ;”* 
that is, ‘as #¢ appears.””—c. Jt is sometimes employed to express—First, The subject 
of any discourse or inquiry ; as, ‘* /¢ has happened unfortunately ;” ‘‘ Who was 
it that spoke to him?” Sccond, The state or condition of any person or thing; 
as, ‘‘ How is tt with you?” Third, The persons or things that may be the cause 


of any effect or event; as, ‘‘J¢ was I;” “ /t was thou ;” ‘‘ /t was he who did it ;” 
“‘ /¢ was either the man or woman that spoke.’\/(Sce 371.) 


« 


RULE 10. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


LESSONS 60, 61.—Exercises 60, 61.— Page 69. 


x. 60.—375,. a. The Relative must be of the same gender, 
number, and person as its antecedent, but is not necessarily of 
the same case. The verb agrees with the Relative, when it is 
the subject, in number and person; as, ‘ He is wiworthy of 
confidence who has betrayed his trust.” 


b. The Relative does not agree with its antecedent in case; the antecedent may 
be in one case and the relative in another; thus, “ The Lord whom we serve is 


almighty.” Here, Lord isthe antecedent and nominative to the verb is; while 


whom the Relative is in the Objective Case governed by the verb serve.—Every 
Relative must have an Antecedent, expressed or understood, 


e The Relative agrees with the antecedent implied in the Possessive Pronoun 
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as, ‘ Hear my words, who am your senior.” “ I ‘pity thy fate, who art reduced 

to this state.” 


d. In Interrogations with a Neuter Verb, the noun or pronoun following the 
verb is the proper nominative ; as, ‘“‘ Who art thou?” ‘“Whoishe?” ‘ Who 


are they ?”’ that is, “ Zhou art who?” a 


376. a. The Relative is in the Nominative case, when it is 
the sudject of the verb; in the Possessive when it denotes the 
possessor; and in the Objective, when it is the object of a verb 
or preposition; as, “The man who perseveres is generally suc- 
cessful.” ‘ He whose creatures we are, is almighty.” “He 
whom we serve is eternal.” 

b. When both the Antecedent and the Relative are in the Nominative case, &s 


in the preceding example, the Relative is nominative to the verb nezi to it, and 
the Antecedefft to the latter. 


c. When the Relative Clause is restrictive, the antecedent noun must have the, 
that, or those prefixed to it; as, “§ 7hke or that man, who perseveres, is generally 
successful.” But, when the Relative Clause is merely erplanatory, the ante- 
cedent noun is generally used without an article; as, ‘‘ Prudence, which isa 
great virtuc, conduces to safety.” (Sce 342.) | 


377. a. dVho is applied to persons of both sexes: as, “The 
man or woman who.” Which to infants, irrational animals, 
and things without life; as, “The infant which; the horse 
which; the book which.’— Vhat includes that which ; as, “This 
is what (that which) I want.”” (See 119. d.) 

bd. Which, in Interrogations, is used individually, when the noun either is or 
ig not mentioned ; as, ‘* Which of the three ?’’ ‘* Which man said so ?”—But 


who, in Interrogations, is used indefinitely, and always without a noun; as, 
** Who has seen it ?”” 


c. When a clause or part of a sentence is the Antecedent, the word which is 
employed ; “ Though the evidence was strong against the prisoner, he was 
acquitted, which ought not to have been the case.” 


d. Nouns of multitude, unless they express the plurality of persons directly as 
such, must not be represented by the relative who; thus, ‘ France which,” ‘ the 
court which,” and not who. But when persong are directly intended, then who 
may be employed ; as, ‘‘ The committee tho Were divided.”— Who is, of course, 
applied to animals when personified; as, * The old Fox who.” 


e. Who is applied to the proper names of little children ; as, ‘‘ The little child 
John thom we saw.”—As soon as reason begins to act, then trho is ordinarily 
applied.— Which must not be employed for the demonstrative that; thus, “‘ after 
which event,’ should be, “ after that event.” 


378. a. Instead of ‘of which,” the possessive whose is 
frequently applied to inanimate things; as, “Pleasure whose 
nature,” or, “‘ the nature of which.” Both forms are allowable, 
but the latter is generally preferred. 


6b. Who must not be used for whose and its governing noun; 
thus, “Queen Elizabeth, who was only another name for 
prudence ;” should be, “ whose name was only another 
word,” &c. 


ce, The relative tho must not be employed for as when following so; as, 
“There was no man so sanguine who did not fear,” should be, ‘ as not to fear.” 
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379. a. That is frequently used to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of who and which, and is applied both to persons and 
things; as, “‘ Heis a man that deserves respect ;” “ Logic is an 
art that teaches us to reason properly.” TZhat is not tre to 
Proper Names ; thus, we do not say John that said so, but John 
who. 

d. That is generally used after the words all, some, any, the adjective same, 
after a superlative, the interrogative who, and ordinal adjectives ; as, ‘‘ All that 


hear him.”—‘ The most honourable man that you have mentioned.’ “ 
that has common sense, will believe it?” ‘‘ He is the fourth that has fallen.” 


c. That is also used when persons form only a part of the antecedent; as, 
*“ The men and things that he has studied, have not improved his morals.” 


380. a. The word what must not be employed foy that ; nor 
that for what ; thus, “ They would not believe but what I was 
guilty,” should be, “‘ but that,” &c. “ We speak that we know,” 
should be, “ what we know.” 

b. What should not be employed for those which ; thus, “‘ All fevers except what,” 
should be, “ except those which.”"— What is sometimes used in the sense of partly ; 


as, ‘ What with anxiety, and what with sickness,” that is, “ partly with anxiety 
and parily with sickness.”’ ¢ 


ce. The sentence, “ They would not believe but that I was the guilty person,” 
may be thus explained :—‘‘ They would not believe any thing, except that thing, 
namely, / was the guilty person.” 


a 

d, Somewhat is used sometimcs—1, As a Noun ; as, “ He had sometohat to say.” 
—2. As an Adverb; as, “ He spoke in a somewhat harsh manner ;” or, “in & 
manner rather harsh.”—The words represented by s compound pronoun are 
frequently in different cases; as, ‘‘ Let us examine what or that which has been 
sent ;”’ here, that is in the objective, governed by examine, and which is the nomi- 
native to has been sent. 


381. a. The words whichsoever, whatsoever, and however, ma 
be divided by the interposition of the next words: thus, “On 
whichsoever side he looked,” may be expressed, “On which 
side soever he looked.” 

b. The words whoever (he who), whatever, whosoever, and however, cannot be 
divided; we properly say, ‘“‘ Whoever acts so, acts improperly ;'’ ‘‘ Whatever he 


does, he does well; ‘“ Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin ;” “‘ Z/ow- 
ever great he may be.” 


%. 61.—882. To prevent ambiguity, the Relative must 
generally be placed next to its antecedent; thus, ‘* Solomon 
the son of David who built the temple,” implies that David 
was the builder; but by observing the rule, all ambiguity is 
avoided ; thus, “ Solomon who was the son of David built the 
temple.” 


383, a. When there are two antecedents of different persons, 
the relative generally agrees with the latter; as, “ You are the 
friend who has often relieved me.” 7 

6. Regard must always be had to the sense intended; thus, ‘“‘Iam the mun 


who command you,” means, that I who command you am the man previously men- 
tioned ; J who command is here the subject, and man the predicate. But the 
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sentence, ‘I am the man who commands you,” signifies, that Iam your regular 
commander. Here, J is the subject, and man who commands the predicate. 


e. In Interrogations like the following, the relative and verb must agree with 
the former nominative; as, ‘Is it you that has written this letter?” that is, 
“Ig the person who has written this letter you ?” 


ad. In Scripture language, and particularly when we address 
the Deity, the relative frequently agrees with the former of two 
antecedents ; as, “ Thou art the Lord, who seest us in all our 
ways.” 


384. a. The same antecedent requires the same relative to 
be preserved throughout the sentence. The following sentenco 
is thereforegnaccurate ; “I am the father who loves you, that 
cherishes you, that provides for you;’’ and should be, “I am 
the father who loves, who cherishes, who provides.” 

b&. The verb must also agree with the same Relative asits nominative throughout 
the sentence ; thus, ‘I am the Lord ¢éhat maketh all things, that stretcheth forth 
the heavens above, and spread abroad the earth,” should be, ‘Iam the Lord that 
maketh, that stretcheth, and spreadeth,”’ &c. Should we, however, annex to the 


preceding sentgnce the phrase “ by Jfyself,” then the verbs must be in the first 
person ; as, “‘I am the Lord thy God that make all things, &c., by Afyself.” 


385. a. In familiar Saxon speech, we frequently place the 
preposition last ; as, “The man we were speaking of.” But in 
grave composition, the preposition should be placed before the 
relative; as, “The man of whom we were speaking.” 

b. So, also, ‘I am displeased with the manner I have spent my time,” should 
be, ‘‘ I am displeased with the manner in which I have spent my time.”—Every 
relative has an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed or implied; as, 
“Who speaks much of himself, betrays great weakness;” that is, “He who 


speaks,” &c.—The relative is frequently omitted in Poetry, both in the Nom. and 
Obj. cases. 


386. a. The word than, being a conjunction, does not govern 
the relative whe in the objective cage; thus, “Than whom,” 
should be, “‘ than he.” 

&. The word Man had formerly the signification of a preposition, and, as such, 
governed a noun or pronoun in the objective case; but, as it has lost the mean- 
ing, it oeases to have the influence of a preposition.—Milion uses Man whom, 


apparently for the sake of euphony, for in Par. Lost, b. i. 1. 227, he says—** All 
but less than he.” 


c. POSITION OF THR RELATIVE.—The relatives tho, which, that, and what, and 
their compounds whoever, whosoever, are always placed before the verb,in whatever 
case they may be; as, “He whom you respected is dead ;” ‘“‘ Whoever will per: 
severe, will generally succeed.” 


RULE ll. VWERBS. 


LESSON 62.—Exercise 62.—Page 73. 


887. a. Transitive verbs govern nouns and pronouns in the 
Sy iat case; as, “We admire them;” “You have read 
triton.” 
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b. The verb Jet ts transitive, and accordingly governs an objective case; as, 
“Let him attend.’—Every Transitive verb has an Objective case, expressed or 
understood.—-A whole clause may be the object of an active transitive verb; as, 
‘You sec how few of these men are returned.” 


5 
ec. The objective case should not, if possible, be separated fromits verb. This 
Rule is violated in the following sentence :—‘‘ Becket could not better discover, 
than by attacking so powerful an interest, his resolution to maintain his purpose.”’ 
The sentence should be, ‘* Becket could not better discover his resolution to main- 
tain his purpose, than by attacking so powerful an interest.” 


d. In nouns, the nominative case, denoting the subject, precedes the verb, and 
the objective case, denoting the object, follows the transitive verb ; itis this order 
which determines the sense to be afiixed; as, ‘“* Alexander conquered Darius.” 
In this sentence, Alexander, the subject, precedes the verb; and Darius, the 
Ubject, follows the verb. Were we to place Larius before the verb, and Alexander 
after it, the relation would be entirely changed. 


; 

e. Personal Pronouns, with the exception of the pronoun ti, having a different 
form for each case, may sornctimes be placed cither before or aftcr the verb; 
as, ‘* Him declare I unto you;” or, ‘‘I declare Him unto you.” Sometimes, 
however, when the pronoun is placed before its verb, the proper case ia 
disregarded ; thus, ‘‘ He, who under all proper circumstances has the boldness 
to speak the truth, choose for your friend,” In sentences of this kind, the car 
is very apt to be deogived, on accommt of the distance between the object and 
the verb; the pronoun he, being the object of the verb choose, must be in the 
objective case, and the sentence may stand thus, ‘‘ Choose him thr your friend, 
who,” &c. Attention must always be paid to the proper case of the pronoun, 
whether it is placed before or after the verb. ‘‘ Who should I see the other day 
but my old friend ?” should be, ‘‘ Whom should I see,” &c. 


C. 
388. a. Transitive verbs do not admit a preposition after 
them; thus, “I wust premise with these circumstances ;” 
should be, “I must premise these circumstances,” 


b, A Transitive and an Intransitive Verb should not if possible be connected 
in the same construction ; as, ‘‘ 1 havo not been able fo see and converse with one 
of those men.” 


389. a. Verbs signifying to alluw, ask, bring, deny, envy, fine, 
give, yrudge, lend, offer, pay, promise, send, show, teach, tell, have 
in familiar language two objective cases (the one direct, the other 
remote), that which denutes the person being governed by a 
preposition understood, and the other by the verb; as, “ He 
taught them logic ;”’ that is, “He taught logic to them.” 


b. The same verbs also, in the passive voice, are frequently, 
in familiar conversation, followed by an objective case; as, 
“They were asked a question.’ But this mode of expression is 
not to be recommended in grave composition. 

Thus, instead of saying, ‘‘ They were asked a question; “He was offered a 


pardon ;”’ ** He was promised her ;’’ it would be better to say, “ A question wag 
asked of themn;’’ “ A pardon was offered to him;” “ Sho was promised to him.” 


ce. Other transitives seen to govern sometimes two objectives in apposition: 
as, ‘‘ They proclaimed Aim (by the title of) king; ‘*God called the firmament 
(by the name of) heaven.” 


390. a, Neuter verbs do not govern an objective case; nor 
do Transitive verbs admit a preposon after them; thus, “It 
repented Him,” should be, ‘He repented.” ‘I must begin with 
my stury,” should be, “I must degen my story.” | 
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0. VIOLATIONS OF THIS RULE.—‘ Go, flee thee away ;” should be, ‘Go, flee 
away.” ‘The nearer his successes approached him to the throne;” here, a 
transitive is necessary to complete the sense; it, should be, “ The nearer his 
Buccesses enabled him to approach to the throne.” So, also, in the sentence, 
* They have spent their whole time ‘fo ayree the sacred with the profane 
chronology,” should be, ‘* They have spent their whole timne to make the sacred | 
chronology agree with the profane.” > 


c. In such expressions as, “ He resided many years ;” ‘He rode several miles ;” 
the words years and mées are woverned not by the intransitive verbs, but by a 
preposition tnderstood ; as, ‘‘ He resided during many years ;”’ “ He rode for, or 
through the space of many miles.” 


d. Some Intransitives, however, govern an objective of words 
having a kindred meaning ; as, ‘ He lived a virtuous life.” 

e. Some Intransitives are used transitively when a preposition is annexed; 
as, ‘He d@gpaired of success.” Such verbs can be used in the Passive; as, 
‘** Success was despaired of.”---Other verbs, without undergoing any change, are 
used sometimes as transitive, and sometimes as intransitive; thus, in the 
sentence, “‘ That conduct becomes him,” becomes is transitive; but, in the 
sentence, “* A boy soon becomes a man,” becomes is intransitive. The sense alone 
must, therefore, determine the nature of the verb. 


891. a. Intransitive verbs do not admit of the passive form ; 
thus, arg swerved, was amounted, was gone, should be, have 
swerved, had amounted, had gone. 


b. The expressions have come, are come, have gone, are gone, &c. are both used, 
but with a difference of meaning. ave, had come, &c. refer to time and action, 
are come, are gone, &c. refer to s@le, prescnce, or absence. 


392. a. The verb to be, and passive verbs of numing, have the 
same case after them as they have before them; as, “ Zam he 
whom they invited;” “T understand 7é to be them ;” “ Homer 
has been styled the prince of poets.” 


b. ILLUSTRATION.—“ Jam he whom they invited ;” here, am is precaded by the 
nominative /, and must also be followed by a nominative, which is he. ‘ Whon 
do you fancy Aim to be?” that is, ‘You fancy him to be whom?” here, him 
precedes the verb to be, and therefore an objective follows it, which is whom. 
“Tt might have been Aim,” should be “ he.” ‘ Whom do men say that I am?” 
should be, * Wie do men say that lam?” “ J¢is J: Zt was they.” No well 
educated person would say, “lé is me;” Olt is him;” but—‘‘It is 7;” “It 
is he.” 

c. Verbs passive of naming are generally considered as having the same case 
after them as they have before them, but it must be observed that some words 
are understood ; thus, ‘‘ He was called Thomas ;”’ that is, ‘‘ He was called by the 
name of Thomas.” ‘* //omer has been styled the prince of pocts;” that is, 
** Homer has been styled by the name of the prince of poets.” ‘‘ He has been 
appointed tutor ;” that is, ‘‘ He has been appointed fo the office of tutor.” For all 
practical purposes, however, the Rule given above is sufficiently correct. 


398. a. Verbs passive are joined to their agents by the pre- 


position by ; as, ‘‘ He was instructed by Thomas,” 


db. VIOLATION OF THIS RULE.—‘‘ The general tenor of the resulta of these ex- 
periments ts opposed to the hypothesis.” ‘We may say, “ opposes the hypothesis,” 
or “ {s contradictory to the hypothesis ;"’ but, if it is intended to retain the verb 
oppose in the passive voice, the order of the words should be changed as follows : 
—‘ The hypothesis ts opposed by the general tenor,” &c. 


394, In familiar language, the Verb in its acttve form is 
sometimes used with a passive signitication ; as, “She was to 
blame +’? “ A house to /et;” should be, “to be blamed ;” “ to 
be dé,” 
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RULE 12. THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 
¢ 
LESSON 63.— Exercise 63.— Page 75. 


305. %. The Suljunctive Mood is employed, when an uncer- 
tainty, supposition, condition or dependence of an action or event 
on something else is expressed, and is generally preceded by 7, 
though, except, lest, unless, or that. 


h, In the Subjunctive, as in every other mood, the verb must 
be in the present, past, or future tense, according to the sense 
implied; as, “If the man 7s poor;” “If the bill’ was pre- 
sented ;” “ If he persevere.” 


ec. In Concessive Clauses, (that is, those preceded by though 
or although,) which assuine as granted that some thing is or was 
in existence, the Indicative Form of the verb is used for the 
Present and Past Tenses, but not for the Suppositional; as, 
“Though he fears, he does not attend.” “Though he was 
rich, he was not bappy.’’ Should I say, “Though he were 
rich,” I should imply, ‘‘ He was notarich,” but, allowing that 
he should be, he would not be happy. (See 148.) 


396. a. ILLUSTRATION.—In the Present Tense, a doubt or uncertainty is implied, 
respecting a fact which may or may not exist at the time of speaking ; thus, “If 
it rains, I shall not go out;” that is, cither it doesor doesnot rain at this present 
time, but which of the twois uncertain. “Ifthe man és poor, deal with him 
acoordingly ;’’ that is, either he 7s or he is not poor. ‘If the mail that has 
arrived contains a letter for me, I shall soon receive it.” ‘If thou art the Son 
of God;” “If thy right eye offends thee.” Here, either he ts or ts not the Son of 
God; the eye does or docs not offend. Were we to say, “If thou be the Son of 
God ;” “If thy right eye offend thee ;” the meaning would be, “If thou shouldst 
be the Son of God ;” “If thy right eye should offend thee.” Again, suppose a 
child making a noise near my door, I request my servant to send it away, but ¢ 
it is my Own son, to send him within. Now, had I said, ‘‘ If he de my son,” my 
words would have implied, ‘If he should be hereafter my son,” which thing 
involves an absurdity. 


d. The Past Tenses represent a conditional past fact or event, of which the 
speaker is uncertain; as, ‘“‘ If the bill was presented, it was doubtless paid;” 
“Tf the ship did arrive, it was contrary to our expectations ;’’—here, we are 
uncertain respecting an event, which, if itever did take place, must have already 


taken place. 


e. The Suppositional Tense implies /futurity; as, ‘‘If he were present, he would 
concur with me;” that is, “‘He is now absent, but had he been present, he 
would have concurred with me.” “If you were diligent, you would succeed,” 
denotes that you are not diligent. 


d. The Future Tense denotes a contingent future event, which, if it ever do. 
occur, must occur in some future period ; thus, “If the mail contain a letter for 
me;” that is, “If the mail of to-morrow should contain a letter for me.” “If 
thy son ask bread, wouldst thou give him a stone?” that is, “If thy son should 
ask bread.” ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him ;” that is, ‘‘ Though 
He should slay me.” “ If He do but touch the hills, they shall smoke ;” that is, 
“Tf He should do only this thing, namely, touch the Ailis, they shall smoke.” 


e. The more general form of the Subjunctive Future is the employment of the 
verb without auciliaries. In such instances, the verb undergoes no variation in 
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any of the person$; thus, “If I go, if thon go, if he go.” But, when the auxiliaries 
should, would, could, &c, are employed, they must be varied in the persons; thus, 
** Tf thou shouldst, or woulds¢ go.” 


J. The principal conjunctions implying condition, supposition, or doubt, are t/, 
though, unless, except, whether, lest.— Lest and ‘hat, following a command, and if 
followed by but, always require the subjunctive future; as, “Take heed lest thou 
fall;” ‘‘ Z/ he do but promise, thou art safe.” re . 


RULE 13. THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 
LESSON 64.—Exercise 64.— Page 76. 


v 
397. a. When two verbs come together, the Jatfer must be in 
the wnfinitye mood, when it denotes the object of the former; 
as, “Study ¢o improve.” 


b. When the latter verb docs not express the object, but the end, purpose, or 
something remote, the word for, or the words in order to, are understood ; as, 
“JT read to learn ;” that is, ** I read for to learn,” or, ‘in order to learn.” The 
word for, however, is never, in such instances, expressed in good language.— 
Instead of an Infinitive, a Participle is frequently employed ; thus, ‘* Heartily 
confronting djMeuitics is better than avoiding them.” 


ec. The Infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substantives, and par- 
ticiples; but, in these instances also, a preposition is understood, thongh never 
expressed ; as, ‘ Eager fo learn ;” that is, ‘eager for to learn,” or “ for learning ;” 
““A desire lo tmprove;” “ striving ig improve.”—The Infinitive sometimes follows 
as, than, and ought; thus, ‘‘ It is so high as fo be invisible ;” ‘*‘ We ough? to do it.” 
It is frequently put abso/ufely, that is, not depending on any verb, and may thus 
become the nominative to a verb; ‘‘ Zo play is pleasant.” 


d. The Infinitive Active must not be used for the Infinitive Passive; thus, 
“* That is not proper fo say,” for “ to be said.” 


e. Avoid using an Infinitive Mood when the construction requires a nomina- 
tive and a verb; as, “‘I am not like-other men, fo enry the talents they cannot 
reach ;”’ should be, ‘‘ Iam not like other men, tcho enry the talents,” &c. ‘* That 
all our doings may be ordered by Thy governance, fo do always that is rigtttequs 
in Thy sight,” ought to be, ‘‘ That all our doings may be so ordered by Thy 
governance that they may be (always) righteous in Thy sight.” 


898. a. The verbs behold, bid, dave (neuter), feel, hear, let, 
make, need, observe, perceive, and see, require an infinitive, 
without the sign ¢o prefixed ; as, “I bade him do it;”’ “I heard 
him say it;”’ and not, “to do it;” “to say it.” 


&. But in the passive voice, the same verbs, except let, require 
the infinitive mood, with the sign ¢o generally prefixed; as, 
“ He was bid to go;”’ “ He was made fo run,” 


c. Tave, when 2 principal verb, generally requires fo after it; as, “He had to 
send the money.”—We can also say, “I feel ‘hat if is,” or “ feel it to be.” 


d. Dare, when transitive, has the infinitive with to; as, ‘He dares him fo 
breathe upon the leaf.” Also, the emphatic form of dare intransitive is followed 
by to; as, ‘‘ He did not dare fo come.’”—~wNeed, when transitive, may. admit to 
after the noun ; as, “‘ He needed prudence fo succeed.” When intransitive, it is 
formed like an auxiliary, and is followed by a verb, without the prefix to; as, 
“ He need go he further.’ (See 162. c, 188. d.) 


899. a, Instead of the infinitive mood, the present participle 
is often used after the verbs avoid, begin, behold, cease, feel, find, 
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i] 
hear, mark, observe, perteive, purpose, see and watch; thus, we 
’ 9 » PP af ? ; : y ¥ 
may say, “He felt it durn;” or “ burneng;” “I heard him 
speak ;" or “ sneaking.” 
The infinitive denotes the simple form, the participle the progressive form. 
' 


. 2 Verbs of affirming, believing, denying, doubting, discovering, 
knowing, supposing, thinking, wishing, and sume verbs denotin 
the operations of the senses, prefer the word that with a personal 
verb, and its nominative, instead of the infinitive; thus, instead 
of saying, “I know hem to be a scholar;” “They doubted # to 
be genuine;” we may say, “I know that he is a scholar;” 
hs hey doubted that wt was genuine;” or, “They doubted its 
genuineness.” 


So also, instead of saying, “ He is said to have written a poem ;”* we may gay, 

“Tt is said that he has written a poem.” ‘“ Bills are requested to be paid half- 

el oe better thus, ‘‘ It is requested that bills (should) be paid half-yearly.” - 
or the Infinitive Present and Peryect Tenses, see 409. a, b. : 


RULE 14. THE USE OF THR TENSES. 
LESSONS 65. a. & b.— Exercises 65. a. & p.—Page 76. 


\’ x. 65. a.—400. a. In the use of the tenses, care must be faken 
to employ that tense which properlytzonveys the sense intended, 
whether of present, past, or future time; thus, “ After I visited 
Europe I returned to America,” should be, “ After I had visited, 
I returned,” &c. 


. Here, carefully study the Explanation of the Tenses, from 190 to 218. 


c. ** After I visited Europe, I returned to America,” ought to be had vistted, 
becange the action implied by the verb visited was completed before the other 
t action returned.—Had, signifying possession, must not be used for would; 
thus, “ I had rather do it,” should be, “I would rather doit.” We frequently 
hear, “‘ Be that as it will;” it should be, “ Be that as it may.”—In the beginning 
of a sentence, the abbreviated subjunctive is neater than the full form; thus 
‘¢ Were there no difference,” is mofe general than, ‘‘ Jf there trere no difference.’ 
—A., double subjunctive must not be employed in two correspondent clauses ; 
thus, ‘‘ Had he done this, he Aad escaped ;” should be, “ //ad he done this, he 
would have eacaped.” 


401. If the verbs are in different Moods and Tenses, the 
Nominative is generally repeated, when connected by and; as, 
“ZI know it and I can prove it.”—The Nominative is ahvays 
repeated, when the verbs are connected by ewther—or, neither— 
nor, but, though, although; as, ‘‘ He promised bet he did not 
perform.”—Also when the sentence is Interrogative or Empha- 
tical ; as, “ Do you say so, and can you prove itP” (See 322.) 


402, a. An immutable truth must be expressed in the present 
tense, though quoted with a past observation; as, “Christ 
said that punishment awaits the wicked;” “Charles asserted 
that virtue zs always amiable.” It would be improper to say, 
“6 gwatted, was.” 


+ 
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b. Here, “ Punishment awaits the wicked,” and ®Virtue is always amiable,” 
are considered as immutable truths, and therefore, whether the verbs said and 
asserted, agreeing with the subjects, Christ and Charles, were in present or past 
time, the verbs awaits and is must be in the present. 


ec. But when the thing asserted is not always the same, a past 
tense must be used to denote past tire; and a present to denote 
a present time; as, “ William said that he was very happy;”’ 
not, “#8 very happy.” ‘ William says that he is very happy.” 


408. a. The perfect participle, and not the past tense, is used 
after the tenses of the verbs Aave and de; as, “ I have written; ” 
“Tt was stolen;”’ and not, “I have wrote;” “It was stole.” 


6. The perfect participle must never be used for the past 
tenso; thug, “ He begun;” “He run;” “He drunk;” ought 
to be, “ He began ;’’ “He ran;” “ He drank.” 


404, a. When the Subjunctive present is used after the 
words, when, till, before, as soon as, after, the relative time of a 
future action is denoted; as, “ When he arrives, he will be 
welcome.” 


b, The muljanetive perfect is used after the same words, to express the comple- 
tion of a future action or event; as, ‘“‘ He will never be better 4/1 he has felé the 
pangs of poverty.” 


405. a. The principal an& active verb do, and its participle 
done, must not supply the place of a neuter or a passive verb; 
thus, ‘He does not feel so well satisfied as he ought to do,” 
should be, “as he ought to feel.” 


b, But the auxiliary do may supply the placcof an active verb ; as, “ You wrote 
your exercise much better than you are accustomed (o do;”’ that is, ‘than you 
are accustomed fo write it.” 


c. VIOLATION OF THIS RuLR.—‘* This part of knowledge has always been 
growing, and will do so till the subject be exhausted.” ‘Do what?” The 
auxiliary do cannot refer to been, for the verb fo be does not imply action; nor 
can we say, “do growing.” The sentence ought to be, ‘This part of know- 
ledge has been always growing, and will still de 30,” &c., or, “ will continue to 
grow.” a 


L. 65. b.—406. In compound tenses, avoid using only a part 
of a es tense, which thus conveys no precise meaning 
without the remainder; thus, “This may serve for any book, 


that has or shall be published; ” should be, “that has been or 
shall be published.”, 


407. a. When the aurlartes are employed to denote present, — 
past, or future time, care must be taken that the ma coguese 
verb be expressed in the same tense with the antecedent verb 
containing the auxiliary; as, “He may or can write if he 
chooses ;” “ He might or could write if he chose.” 

b. In the former sentence, may or can write is in the present tense, and, there- 


fore, the subsequent verb chooses must also be in the present tense ; in the latter 
sentence, might or could write is in the past tense, and, therefore, chose must be 


in the same. 
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“It would afford me satisfaction if I could perform it.” ‘It-sould have afforded 
me satisfaction, if I could have performed it.” 


“Tt ¢s my desire that you shall come;” “It was my desire that you should 
come.” 


“T shall feel obliged if you can erant;” “I should feel obliged if you could or 
could grant.” 


So, also, in the following sentences, ‘I hope that you tcill come ;” “I hoped 
that you would come.” From these instances, it will be seen that the indicative 
corresponds with the subjunctive in the following tenses :— 


dndic. Pres. I write .. Subjunc. Pres. when I may, can write. 
Past. I wrote .. Past. when I might, could, tcould, should write. 
Fut. I shall or twill write. Pres. when I muy, can write. 
ec. Additional instances illustrative of this rule :— 


. He can, may ask Sub. { if he can, may, shall write. 
—_— if he has written, to denote completion. 


He might, could ask { if he could, might, would, &c. write. 
— if he had written, to denote past time. 

He may write if he ts disposed. 

He might write if he were disposed. 


It tcould seem that J should write. 


408. a. In the Subjunctive Mood, when negation is implied, 
the past tense is used to denote present time; and the past- 
perfect to denote past time; thus, 

Sub. “If I had the book ,—Pot. I would send it,” implies that I have tt not. 


Sub. “If I had had the book,—/ot. I would hare sent it,” refers to past time. 


Sub, ‘If I hare the book,—/nd. I will send it,” denotes mere uncertainty ;—I may 
have or may not have it, which of the two I do nob know. 


6. In like manner, when the subsequent verb immediately 
follows the words as if, the past tenso is used to denote present 
time, and the past-perfect to denote past time; as, “ He fights 
as tf he contended for life;” “Tle fought as ¢f he had contended 
for life.” 

“‘ He fights as ¢f he contended, or, were contending for lifes” here, fights and 
contended express two actions that are contemporary, namely, both in present 


time; and yet, the former is <n the present tense, and the latter fn the pad 
tense. 


“He fought as if he had contended, or had been contending for life;” here, 
also, the two actions implied by the words fought and had contended, are con- 
temporaneous, both implying past time; but, the latter verb, on account of its 
following the words as i/, ia put in the past-perfect tense, \Y 


¥ 409. a. The Infinitive Present is used to denote a period of 
time either contemporary with, or subsequent to that implied b 
the governing verb; as, “From the conversation which I had 
with him, he appeared to be a man of learning.” 


The Infinitive Present is also used after the verbs denoting 
hope, intention, determination, desire, command, or permésston ; ab, 
“The Apostles were determined to preach the Gospel.” 


b. The Infinitive Perfect is used to denote a time antecedent 
to that implied in the Saati verb; as, “ Kirkstall Abbey 
appears to have been an extensive building.” o> 
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c. ILLUSTRATION.—“ From the conversation which I had with him, he ap- 
peared fo be a man of learning ;” here, the verb éo be is in the infinitive present, 
because it is contemporary with its governing verb appeared ; that is, happening 
. abthesame time. ‘The apostles were determined to preach the Gospel ;” here, 
"the verb to preach is put in the infinitive present, because the action expressed by 
the verb to preach is subsequent to its governing verb determined. 


d. “Kirkstall Abbey appears to have been an extensive building ;” here, to have 
been is antecedent to appears, that is, it relates to a time which was past before 
the time which is implied by the word appears. 


Again, “It would afford me pleasure fo do it;’’ here the infinitive present is 
used, because the action is not yet performed; the meaning is, ‘‘It would afford 
me pleasure to do it now, or at some future period.” ‘* It would afford me pleasure 
to have done it;” here, to have done is antecedent to would afford, and is, there- 
fore, put in the infinitive perfect; the meaning is, ‘‘1t would now afford meg 
pleasure fo have done it some time ago.” ‘“ It would have afforded me great 
pleasure, as 0 as I reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such intel- 
ligence;” here, @ have been is in the infinitive perfect, because the message is 
antecedent to the pleasure.— You ought fo doit,” implies present duty; ‘ You 
ought to have done it,” implies past daty. , 





RULE 15. THE PARTICIPLES, 
& 
LESSON 66.—Exercise 66.—Page 79. 


” 
410. a. Participles derived from transitive verbs, govern the 
objective case; as, “hearing him;” “having praised them.” 
6. Words ending in ing are of four kinds :— 
1. Participles; as, ‘‘ He spent his time in reading, studying, walking.” 
2. Infinitives; as, ‘* To be studying, to be reading,” &c. 
8. Adjectives; aa, “‘ He is a reading, observing, reflecting man.” 
4, Nouns; as, “ The reading was good ;” “ The writing was defective,” 


c. The Participial form is a convenient variety for an adverb or canjunction 
and a clause; thus, “On hearing the case,” for ‘* When I heard the case.”——-When 
a Participle becomes a Noun, it has all the properties of a noun, and is called a 
Participial Noun. <A FParticipial Noun or Gerundive may have an article before 
it and the preposition o/ after it; as, ** Zhe wandertmgs of the Imayination.” 


d. Participial adjectives retain the termination, but not the government of 
participles; when, therefore, they appear to be followed by an objective case, 
that objective requires the insertion of a preposition ; as, “‘ He was most deserving 
of attention.” —~ participle is frequently taken absolutely ; as, ‘‘ Properly epeak- 
ing, there is no such thing as chance.”—Snch phrases as, “‘ He went a-huniing, 
a-fishing, a-begging,” &c. may be considered elliptical; thus, “ He went on a 
hunting excursion,” &c. (See 226. b.) 


411. a. When the noun following the participle in tg is 
active, or doing something, the participle is considered a Verbal 
or Participial Noun, and requires an article before it, and the 
preposition of after it; as, “ In the hearing of the philosopher ;” 
“< By the preaching of Paul.” Here philosopher 1s the hearer, 
Paul the preacher. | 

b. When any ambiguity would arise from this mode of construction, the pos- 
seesive with ’s should be substituted for the particle of; thus, ‘the killing of the 


gamekeeper,” is ambiguous, We cannot say whether the gamekeeper was the 
killer or the killed. The following expreasion is clear, ‘“‘ This cannot justify the 


gamekeeper’s tilling the man.” 
H 
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c. A word used simply as a participle requires neither an article before it, ner 
the preposition of after it; but, if derived from a transitive verb, it will govern 
the noun following in the objective case ; as, ‘In hearing the philosopher ;" here, 
the philosopher was heard. 


d. When I say, “In the hearing of the philosopher,” the philosopher is active, 
is the hearer; ‘‘ In hearing the pate philosopher is passive, was heard; 
In hearing of the philosopher,” implies hearing something about him. 


e. A preposition frequently governs a participial clause; as, “ After having 
heard the philosopher ;” here, the clause is governed by after, while philosopher ia 
in the objective governed by “having heard.”—When a preposition usually 
follows the participle, the word of is inadmissible; as, ‘‘ His depending ox pro- 
tnises proved his ruin.” Here of could not be inserted after depending. 


412. a. Participial Nouns perform a double office; first, by 
governing nouns and pronouns in the possessive case; and 
secondly, if derived from transitive verbs, by requiring the 
noun or pronoun following to be in the ojective case, without 
the intervention of the preposition ef; as, * Much depends on 
Wilham’s observing the rule, and error will be the consequence 
of fis neglecting wt.” “Much depends on the rule’s beng 
observed,” 

&. “ What do you think of my horse's running?” is different to “‘ What do you 
think of my horse running?” “ My horse’s running,” implies that he did run; 
but, “ my Aerse running,” implies a question whether he shall or shall not run, 


**T have some recollection of 4s sather’s being (in the capacity of) judge;’’ here 
Jather's is the possessive governed by being. 9 


413. a. The active participle must not in general be used for 
the passive participle ; thus, “ Money was wanting to defray the 
expenses,’ should be, ‘ Was wanted,” &c. 

b. In familiar language, however, the participle tng of owe, miss, want, anda 


few others, has long been used in a passive sense: as, “ Debts are owing; ” “A 
book ts missing ;” “ Bome pages are wanting.” 


c. Instead of using the Participle in eng in a passive sense, 
the Present Passive Varticiple with bemg, denoting progress or 
tncompleteness, is now very frequently employed; as, “The 
house is bemg built;” “The work is beiny printed;” “ The 
arrears were being collected.’ (See 167, e.) 

d. The following sentences are incorrect ;—‘‘ Young men educating for the 
Ohristian ministry;” should be, ‘‘ Young mcu preparing, studying, or under 


instruction, for the Christian ministry.” ‘i want iy coat mending, repatring,” 
&c., should be, “I want my cont (to be) mended, repaired,” &e, 


RULE 16. ADVERBS. 
LESSONS 67. a. & b.—Exercises 67.2. & b.— Page 83. 


%. 67. a.—414. Position of the Adverbs.—Adverbs require 
a certain. position in sentences, and generally a certain form. 


They must be placed near the words whose signification they 
modify, that the sense may be exactly omivered. a 


hig 
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They are charac placed,—1. Before Adjectives,—2. after Verbs 
that are single, but sometimes before them ;—3. between the Auxiliary 
and the Verb ;—4. In Passive Verbs after the Auxiliary when there 
is one, and frequently after the last, when there are two or more.— 
5. When there are several Adverbs and several auxiliaries, the 
adverbs must be intermizred.—6. In Exclamatory expressions, the 
Adverbs generally zntroduce the sentence.—7. The negative mot is 
placed eles the Participle, whether it is active or passive, and 
before an Infinitive Mood. 


ILLUSTRATION.—The Adverb is placed—l. Before adjectives; as, “A truly 
diligent man.”—-2. Aster a verb when it is single, and after the object of a tran- 
sitive verb; as, ‘He speaks correctly;” ‘He loves him sincerely.” Sometimes, 
however, it precedes the verb; as, ‘‘ He reafly respects him.”—3, In actire and 
neuter verbs, where there is one auxiliary, it is placed cither between the auxiliar¥ 
and the verb, or after both ; as, ‘‘ He has diligently employed his time ;” ‘‘ He 
has spoken wea” When there are tro auxiliaries, it is placed either between 
them or after both ; as, ‘‘ He might easi/y have known the result ;” ‘‘ He should 
have earnestiy urged it upon him.” But sometimes, when anything emphatical 
is Intended, it precedes the auxiliaries; as,“ And certainly you must have 
known,’’—4. In passive verbs, the ndverb is generally placed aster the auxiliary, 
when there is ove, and frequently after the last, when there are two or more; as, 
*“*He was graciously received; ** He might have been correctly instructed in 
that science.’’-—5. When there are several adverbs, and several auxiliaries to the 
game verb, the adverbs must be intermixed with the auxiliaries ; as, ‘' I have 
always been obey much perplexed under these cireumstances.”—6. In interroga- 
tive and exclamatory expressions, the adverbs generally introduce the sentence ; 
as, “ How completely this most amiable of human virtues had taken possession 
of his soul.” —7. A negative adverb is placed before the participle, whether it is 
active or passive; as, ‘* Not having Reard ;" ** Not having been seen.” 


v 415. a. Care must be taken in the position of the word only; if I say, “ Onig: 
le was poor ;”’ I mean, there was only one objection to him—‘ He was poor.” 
lf I say, ‘‘ He only was poor,” I mean, that ‘ He was the only individual that 
was poor.” If I say, ‘‘ He was only poor,” I may mean, that ‘* He was poor and 
nothing else.” Onty follows the nouns and pronouns to which it refers ; as,'* Him 
only have I known ;” “ The man only was discovered.” When there is a nega- 
tive, only precedes the noun and pronoun ; as, * Not on/y the sheep, but also the 
horse 3” and, also, when it refers to one of two words indifferently, as, ‘* Theism 
can be opposed on/y to polytheism or atheism.” When it refers to a whole clause, 
it is generally placed before it; as, “ By greatness, I do not mean, on/y the bulk of 
any single object, but the largeness of the whole view.” These observations will 
generally be applicable to the words mere/y, solely, chiefly, first, at least, and a few 
others. 7 ad 


b. “It is not the business of virtue, to extirpate the affections of the mind, 
but to regulate them,” should be, “It is the business of virtue, not to extirpate 
the affections,” &c. “It is not my intontion to compel, but to advise,” should 
be, “It is my intention not to compel, but to advise.” ‘ I do not think that he 
‘was averse to the office, nor do I belicve that it was unsuited to him." Here, 
as do think and do believe are nearly synonymous, one must be rejected, and or 
substituted for nor; thus, “TI do not think cither that he was averse to the office, 
or that it was unsuited to him.” 


c. When an article is nsed, it must be placed either before the adverb or after 


both adverb and adjective; as, “On @ rather cursory perusal of the book;” 
** Too great a variety.” 


* 


d, In the following example, jointly is not in its proper sitnation ; “ The Cel- 
tiberi, in Spain, borrowed that name from the Celtae and Ibtri, from whom they 
were jointly descended.” ‘Jointly with whom?” It should be, ‘from whom 
(the Celtae and Ibéri) jointly they were descended.” 


“416. a. The adverb enough is always placed after the adjec- 
tive which it modifies, and the adjective and the adverb after 
the substantive; as, “A house large enough.” i 

H2 
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Ua 
b. The adverb never must not be used for ever; thus, “ Charm 
he never so wisely ;” should be, “ Charm he ever so wisely.”— 
Likewise ever must not be used for never; thus, “ We seldom 
or ever see him;” should. be, ‘‘ We seldom or never;” the 
speaker intending to say, rarely, or rather at nou time see him. 
ce. The words never, sometimes, often, always, genvrally precede the verb ; as, “‘] 


never wWasthcre;” “ He always speaks,.”” But they may cither precede or follow an 
auxiliary ; as, ‘ Le was never allowed ;” or, ‘* He never was allowed to be idle.” 


417. a, Avoid using e’er (ever) for ere (before) and the 
reverse; or the prep. to for the adverb too (signifying addition 
or ercess); or the prep. of for the adverb off 


b, The adverb off is employed to denote distance, sentration ; as, 
“lhe house is two miles off;” “ He took off his hat;” ‘ The affair 
is off,” “ The fever is going off."—The preposition ef denotes source, 
author, from, possession, &¢.; as, “ God is the creator of the world.” 
“Some of them.” ‘ The house of Thomas.” 


We say—Better off; badly off; well off; poorly off; denoting a 
prosperous or poor condition. Wo also say—‘I thizk better of 
him ;” “meanly ef him;” “ well of him,” in the sense of respecting 
or concerning him. , 


418. a. The adverbs hence, thehce, whence, do not require 
from before them, as each of them wnples that a een 
thus, “ Whence did you come?” signifies, “from what place ?”’ 


b. Hither, thither, and whither were formerly used after verbs 
of motion; as, “Come hither; go thither.” This mode is now 
considered too formal, and is consequently restricted to solemn 
occasions. At present, the adverbs here, there, where are em- 
ployed not only after verbs of motion, but also of rest; as, “He 
came here ;” “ We rode there ;” “ He dwells there.” 


ZL. 67. b.— 419. a. Adverbs must not be used in Prose instead 
of Nouns and Pronouns; thus, “Since when?” “The then 
ministry,” though very common, are incorrect. They should 
be, “Since what time?” “The ministers of that period.” 

vB. The Adverbs when, where, whence, how, and why are frequently, in common 
language, used almost redundantly afver nouns of dime, place, manner, and cause ; 


thus, ‘‘ State the hour when (in which) it happened.” ‘ The reason why he did 
it, was this ;”—better thus, “ The.reason for his doing it was.” 


c. The phrases, a little while, worth iahile, somehow, anyhow, anywhere, nowhere, 
are confined to colloquial language, and are not adapted to grave composition. - 
In poetry, then is frequently used for a neun; as, ‘ Till ven, who knew the force 
of those dire arms ?” 


420. a. Adverbs must not be used for Adjectives; thus, “They 
ee for a soon and prosperous result,’ should be, “for an early 
an 


prosperous result.” “The fleet arrived safely,” should be, 
safe; as, the safety of the fleet and not the manner of arrival is 
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@ 
intended. “She received the diamonds safely,” should be, safe. 
(See 366.) 


b. We'should avoid the immediate sequence of two words in 7y; thus, “He 
acted exceeding/y indiscreetiy,” should be, @ very indiscreetly,” or “‘ with the 
“greatest indiscretion.” (See 366. c.) 


421. a. When no reference to place is intended, the adverb 
where must not be used for a ae ere and a preposition ; as, 
“They framed a protestation, where (should be, x which) they 
repeated all their former claims.” 


b. But when there is reference to place, the adverb there may be employed ; as, 
** Tell me where it happened.” w 


c. The compounds of here, there, where, as, hercin (in this), therein (in that), 
wherein, herebf, thereby, whereby, hereof, thereof, whereof, are frequently used in 
familiar language for a noun or pronoun and a preposition. 


422, When the adverb ‘here is used, either as an expletive or ag an emphatical 
word, it precedes the verb and the nominative noun; as, ‘‘ There is a man at the 
door.”” In this clause, there may be omitted, and the phrase stand thus, ‘A 
man is at the door.’’ ‘* There the wicked ccase from troubling, and there the 
weary are at rest.” In this sentence the adverb there is emphatical. When 
there is appliedin its strict sense, it generally follows the verb and the nomina- 
tive case; as, “ The man stands there,” 


ROLE 17. 


423. a. A Negation, in English, admits only one negative 
word; thus, “He has not done nothing,” should be, “ He has 
done nothing,” or, “He has ot done any thing.” Double nega- 
tives are, therefore, improper when negation 1s intended. 


b, Two negatives are, in general, equivalent to a weak afirmative ; as, “‘ Vor 
did they not perceive him,” means, ‘“‘ They did perceive him.” They are not, 
however, equivalent to an affirmative in every instance; for, when I say, ‘‘ His 
manners were not inclegant,” if I donot accompany the expression by a peculiar 
emphasis, I may imply only a moderate degree of the quality. 


c. The intervention of only, which is equivalent to a distinct clause, preserves 
the negation ; as, ‘‘He was not only illiberal, but he was covetous;” that is, 
** He was both illiberal and covetous.” 


d. No is the opposite to yes, and must never be employed with reference to a 
verb or & participle; thus, “‘ Whether he can go or no,” should be, ‘“‘ Whether ho 
can go or not.” No, used as an adverb of degree, is connected with a compara- 
aa ; » ‘* No better.” Wo, prefixed to a noun, is an adjective; as, ‘No man.” 

ode 


e. Not but is equivalent to two negatives, and {s a weak affirmative ; as, ‘* Not 
but that the situation has some advantages.’’—Cannot dut is equivalent to Must; 
as, “‘ He cannot but be unhappy.” 


J. VIOLATION OF THE RvLE.—“ Ariosto, Tasso, Galiléo, no more than Raphecl, 
were not born in republics ;” should be, ‘‘ Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galiléo, any 
more than Raphael, was born in a republic,” 
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RULE 18. PREPOSITIONS, 
LESSONS 68 to 70. a. to c.—_Exs. 68 to 70. a. to o.— Page 85. 


%. 68,— 424. a. Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in 
the Objective case, and are generally placed before the words 
which they govern; as, “ Without industry there can be no 
excellence ;” “He was esteemed by us.” 


“ ®. The prepositions fo and for are often understood, both in poetry and in fami- 
ar language, before pronouns ; as, ‘‘ Give mea pen;” that is, ‘‘ Give a pen fo 


at 


me.” ‘* Woo is me;” that is “to me.’ The prepositions are atso frequently 
emitted before nouns denoting time, space, or dimension; as, “Twice @ year;” 
that is, “during the year.” ‘‘ Ife ran five miles;” thatis, “ for or through the 
epace of five miles.” 

c. An adjective must not supply the place of a preposition and a 
nown ; thus, ‘A desk five feet /ong,” should be, “in length.” ‘A hoy 
of ten years old,” should be, ‘‘ten years of age.” ze 


425, a. The preposition should in formal composition be 
placed immediately before the relative which it governs; as, 
‘“‘ He is a person to whom I am much attached.” 


b. In familiar language, however, the preposition is frequently placed aftcr 
tho relative ; as, ‘ This is the man whom we were speaking of.” (Sce 385.) 


426. a. A preposition must not be separated from the noun 
or pronoun whose relation it expresses. Thus, “The ignorance 
of the age in mechanical arts, rendered the progress very slow, 
of invention ;” should be, “rendered the progress of invention 
very slow.” 

b. A preposition and an active verb are not elegantly connected with the same: 
noun; thus, “ He spoke to ana advised him,’ should be, ‘‘ He spoke to him and 
advised him.” 

ce. Too Prepositions must not be connected with the same 
noun, if any ambiguity would arise, or the sentence be rendered 
inelegant. But, in other respects, this mode ¢s allowable; as, 
“A suspension of, or deviation from, the known laws of 
nature.” 


427. a. Different relations and different senses must, of course, 
be expressed by different prepositions. Thus, we say, “He 
discourses upon the subject with great fluency.” 

b. The same relation must not, therefore, be expressed by tro different pre- 


positions in the same clause; thus, “‘ The combat between thirty French againal 
ay ee should be, “The combat between thirty French ond thirty 
English.” 


For the use of Prepositional Phrases, see 225, ¢. 


428. a. When prepositions are annexed to nouns, they are 
generally the same as those annexed to the verbs from which 
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the nouns are derived; as, “A correspondence with;” “To 
correspond with,” 


So, also, ‘* An adherence fo anything ;”" “ Teadhere fo anything ;” “ Expulsion 
from a place;” “ To expel from a place;” “ He abhorred intrusion info any 
society whatever ;” “ To intrude one’s self info the offices of government.” 7 


», Before different divisions of fime, we use on before a day, in before a greater 
division, and at before a smaller division ; as, ‘‘ On Tuesday, in March, in 1838, 
at seven o'clock in the evening.” 


ce. The names of islands, cities, and towns (but not of rivers), which might be 
placed in apposition, are sometimes connected by of; as, ‘* In (the island of) 
Malta;” ‘CIn (the city of) London;” “In (the town of) Hull; “ Near (the 


river) Thames.” ‘ 


429, a.@lhe Zdiom (that is, the regular syntactical structure) 
of our language requires particular prepositions to be used, 
after certain werds and phrases; as, “ Abhorrence of;” 
“adapted to ;” “dependent won.” 

b. To assist the student in the proper application of these words, he is furnished, 


in the next page, with a copious List of nearly all the words of the Langnage in 
general use, with the appropriate preposition annexed, 
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A List of Words, with appropriate Prepositions annexed :-—~ 





rs 
Abandoned to his fate, | Adhere fo. | Aim af, 
by all, Adherent of. Akin fo. 
Abatement from the | Adhesive fo. . Alarmed at. 

price ;—of a shilling | Adjacent ¢o, Alien to, 

in the pound on a | Adjoin to. Alienate from. 

book. Adjourn fo. Alight from, on, at, 

_ Abhorrence of. Adjudge to. Alive to. 
/ Abide in, at, with. Adjunct to. Allege against. 
Abjuration of. | Adjusted to. Allegiance to. 
Able in discussion, Admirable sur. Alliance with. 
Abound in, with. . Admission (access) tv; | Allotted to. 
Abridge of, from. (entrance) into, Allowable for a person, 
Abscond from, Admit of. in a thing. 
- Absolve from, Admitted to, Allnde to. 
, Absorbed in. Admonish of. Allured by. 
Absent from. Adorned with. Alteration in a thing. 
. Abstain from. Adroit in. Altercation Between. 
Abstinent in his diet. Adulterate with. Altered @%r the better. 
Abstract fron. Advance ayuinst, to- | Alternate with, 
Abusive fo, wards, Alternative to. 
J Acceded fo, | Advantage over, of. Amalgamate with. 
Accept of. Advantageous*to, Amazed at, 
Acceptable to. Adverse to. Ambitious of. 
Access to. Advert to. Amenable fo, 
Accessible to. Advise with. Amerce in, 
Accessory to. Advocate (noun) for,of. | Amount to, 
Accidental to, Affable in. Amuse with, 
.' Accommodated fo, with. | Affected in manners, by | Analogy to, with, be- 
« Accompanied with, by. events. tween ; as, The body 
Accomplished 72. Affectionate to, politic bore no ana- 
Accord with, when nceu- | Affection for. logy to the natural ;” 
_ ter; to, when trans, | Affianced fo. “Some analogy be- 
-4 Accordance with. Affinity to, between. |; tween the customs,” 
- According to. { for. | Affix to, Y angry at, for, with, 
Accountable toa person | Afflicted mith. | Animadvert on, 
Accredited to. Affrighted at, Animate with, at. 
Accurate in. Afraid of. Animosity against a 
Accused of a crime by | Agent for. person. 
any one. Aggravated at a thing, | Animosity between two. 
4 Accustom fo. by a person, Annex to, 
Acquaint with. Aghast at, Announced to, 
Acquiesce iz. Agitated by. | Annoyed at, with. 
Acquire by practice with4 Agree with persons, for | Anointed with. 
difficulty, a thing; to things | Answer éo, for. 
_. Acquit of, proposed by others; | Answerable to a person 
Active an. ; agree upon things or. 
Adapted éo a thing, for among themselves; | Antidote to, against. 

a purpose. as, “They quickly | Antipathy fo, against. 
Add to, agreed upon the con- | Anxious for, about, 
Addicted to. ditions.” Apart from, 

Aidress £0. Agreeable to, Apology for. 
Adept in, at. Agreement between. Apostasy from, 
{ Adequate to, Aided dy. | Appalled at, 
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Apparent Zo. | 


“| Atone for. 
Attach to, 
Attain to, 
Attend (listen) to, Cr ait) 
upon, at, 
Attendance on, upon, 
Attentive to, 
Attracted fo. 
Attributed to, 
Attributive oft 
Austere in, 
Authority for, over. 
Auxiliary ¢o, 
Available for. 
“| Availed of: 
Avenge on. 
J] Averse Zo, 
Aversion to a man, from 
his conduct. 


Apparent fo. 
¥Appeal to. 
Appended fo. 
Appertain to. 
Appetite for, 
Applicable to, 
{Apply to a person, for 
, a thing. 
/Appoint to, 
Apportioned fo, 
Apposite for. 
Appreciated by. 
Apprehensive of. 
Apprized of 
Approach to. @ 
Jf Ppropnate to. 
Approve of, 
Approximate fo. ° 
Apt (fit) for, (clever) i. 


Aptitude for, Avert from, 

Arbitrary in conduct. Awake fo. 

Ardent for gffice, in | Awarded tohim for con- 
work. duct. 

Arm with, against. Aware of, 


Awkward 27. 


Arraigned Jor a crime. 
Backward ix. 


Arrayed with, against, 


Arrested for debt. Badly off. 
# Arrive at Hull, i the | Baffled i, with, 
steamer. Balk of. 
Arrogant in conduct. Banish from. 
Ascend above, Bare of. 
Ascendant over. Barter with a person for 
Ascribe fo, something. 
Dark at. 


Rieieers of. 
Ask or inquire of a per- 
son, for something 


Based upon. 
Bathed zn, with. 












we want; respecting | Baw] at. 
something we wish | Be in, at. e 
| to hear of Bear with ; away, off; 
“Aspire to, after, upon, 
Assembled for, Beat off an enemy. 
Assent to. — against the shore, 
Assessed af, Beautify with, 
gp idnons in, ’Beckon to. 
Assigned to, Becloud with. 


Assimilate fo. Bedaub with. 


Assist with money, in a | Bedeck with. 
matter, Bedewed with, 
' Associate with, and # Beg of. 
sometimes to after an Begirt with. 
ee case; as, | Beguile of. 
‘he prudent mon- | Beguiled info a thing, | 
arch associated Titus oy & person. 


to the full powers of 


ete imperial dignity.” ¥4Belong to. 


Assure af. Beneficial to, 
Astonished af, Benevolent to, 
Astounded at, Bent on, upon. 


H 3 











mar 


ehleve in, sometimeson, 
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Benumbed with, 
Bequeath to. 

Rereft of. 

Besiezed by. 
Besmcared with. 
Bespangled with, 
espattered with. 
estow wpon, on. 

etray tua person 3 into 
anything; as, “Judas 
betrayed ‘his Mastor 
to the rulers;” “He 
was betrayed ‘into the 
hands ofhisenemies#’ 


‘Better off (417). 
4 Beware of. 


Bewildered by. 
Biassed in opinion. 
Bigoted in opinion. 
Bind to, im, around, 
about, 
3lame for. 


Blended with. 
Blessed with, in. 
x¥ Blind éo. 


Blush at, for. 


| Boast of: 


Boggle at. 

Border upon, on. 

Sorrow of, from. 
ound in honour by ties. 
jounded by. 

Brag of. 

Breakfast on, 
Burdened with, 

Buried in, 

Burn with. 


| Burst wrth. 


Busy in. 
a of, for. 


|Z. 69.—Caleulate upon 


a thing. 

Gaiculated (fitted) for. 

4 Call on, upon, at, for; 
as, “We call on or 
wpom a person, at a 
house, for a thing.” 

' Callous do, 

| Candid in. 


Capable oft 


| Capacity for. 
Capricious in, 

Care fo 

Care al Of; in, 

Carp at. 

Carry into, to, for. 
Jarry on, owt, through, 


off. 


a 
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A List of Words, with appropriate Prepositions annexed :— 


Abandoned ¢o his fate, 
by all. 
Abatement from the 
| price ;—of a shilling 
a the pound on a 
book. 
Abhorrence of. 
J Abide in, at, with. 
Abjuration of. 
Able in discussion, 

Abound in, with. 
Abridge of, from. 
Abscond from, 

jy Absolve from. 

¢ Absorbed in. 

Absent from. 

4 Abstain from. 
Abstinent tn his diet. 
Abstract from. 

Abusive to. 

J Acceded fo, 
Accept of. 
Acceptable fo, 

J Access to. 

Accessible to. 
Accessory to. 
Accidental to. 
J Accommodated to, with, 
Accompanied with, by. 
Accomplished zt, 
Accord with, when neu- 
, ter; to, when trans. 

J Accordance with. 

a reeettine! to. — [ for. 

' Accountable fo a person 
Accredited to. 
Accurate in. 
Accused ofa crime by 
any one. 

J Accustom to. 
Acquaint with. 
Acquiesce 27. 

Acquire by practice with 

, difficulty. 

j Acquit of. 

Active zn. 
_ Adapted to a thing, for 
purpose, 
Add &. 
_ Addicted fo. 
Address to. 


_ Adept in, at. 
J Adequate @, 


e 
Adhere fo. 
Adherent of. 
Adhesive fo, , 
Adjacent to, 
Adjoin fo. 
Adjourn to. 
Adjudge zo. 
Adjunct to. 
Adjusted fo. 


' Admirable jor. 
; Admission (access) fo 5 


(entrance) into, 
Admit of. 
Admitted to. 
Admonish of. 
Adorned with. 
Adroit in, 
Adulterate with, 
Advance against, 

wards, 

Advantage over, of. 

Advantageous*to, 

Adverse to, 

Advert to. 

Advise with. 

Advocate (noun) for, of. 

Affable in. . 

Affected in manners, by 
events, 

Affectionate éo, 

Affection for. 

Affianced to. 

ee to, between, 

Affix to. 

Afflicted with. 

Affrighted at. 

Afraid of. 

Agent for. 

Aggravated at a thing, 

a person. 

Agtotar 

Agitated by. 

Agree with persons, for 
a thing; to things 
proposed by others; 
agree upon things 
among themselves; 
as, “They quickly 
agreed upon the con- 
ditions.” 

Agreeable to, 

Agreement between. 

Aided by, 


to- 


Aim at, 
Akin to. 
Alarmed at. 
Alien ¢o, 
Alienate from. 
Alight from, on, at, 
ae to. 
ege against, 
Allegiance to, 
Alliance with. 
Allotted to, 
Allowable for a person, 
in a thing. 
Allude to, 
Allured dy, 
Alteration én a thing. 
Altercation between. 
Altered or the better. 
Alternate with, 
Alternative to. 
Amalgamate with. 
Amazed at, 
Ambitious of. 
Amenable fo, 
Amerce in, 
Amount to, 
Amuse with, 
Analogy to, with, be- 
tween ; as, “ The body 
olitic bore no ana- 
ogy to the natural ;” 
“Some analogy de- 
‘tween the customs.” 
Angry at, for, with, 
Animadvert on, 
Animate with, at. 
Animosity against a 
person. 
Animosity between two. 
Annex to, 
Announced éo, 
Annoyed at, with. 
Anointed with, 
Answer fo, for. 
Answerable to a person 


or. 
Antidote te, against. 
preg mony to, against, 
Anxious for, about, 
Apart from. 


4 Apparent fo. | 


P aokins to, 
Appeal go. 


Appended Zo. 
Appertain fo, 
Appetite for 
Applicable fo. 
‘ Apply to a person, for 


a thing. 

A Appoint fo. 
Apportioned to. 
Apposite for. 
Appreciated by. 
Apprehensive of. 
Apprized of. 

Approach fo, @ 
szpprepuate to. 
Approve of. 
Approximate Zo, ° 
Apt (fit) for, (clever) in. 
Aptitude for, 
Arbitrary in conduct. 
Ardent for gffice, in 
work, 
Arm with, against. 
Arraigned jor a crime, 
Arrayed with, against, 
Arrested for debt. 
Arrive at Hull, in the 
steamer, 
Arrogant in conduct, 
Ascend above, 
Ascendant over. 
Ascribe fo, 


Rear of. 
‘Ask or inquire of a per- 


son, for something 
we want; respecting 
somethi we wish 

F to hear of. 

Aspire to, after, 
Assembled for. 
Assent to, 
Assessed at. 
iduous in, 
Assigned to. 
Assimilate to. 
Aasist with money, tn a 
matter, 

’ Associate with, and 
sometimes to after an 
ob ective case; as, 

@ prudent mon- 
act associated Titus 
to the full powers of: 
js imperial dignity. , 
Assure of | 

Peery at, 
Astounded at, cae 
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“\ Atone Sor. Benumbed wth. 
Attach to, Bequeath to. 
Attain to, Bereft of. 
' Attend (listen) fo, (wait) Besieged by, 


Besmecared with, 

Bespangled with, 
espattercd with. 
estow wpon, on, 


upon, at, 
Attendance on, upon, 
Attentive fo, 
Attracted fo. 


Attributed to. etray to a person ; info 
Attributive of. anything; as,“ Judas 
Austere in, betrayed his Master 
Authority for, over. to the rulers;” “He 
Auxiliary to, was betrayed ‘into the 
Available for. hands of his enemies#’ 
_Availed of: Better off (417). 
Avenge on. Beware of. 

Averse fo, Bewildered by. 
Aversion to a man, from | Biassed ix opinion. 

his conduct. Bigoted in opinion. 

Avert from. Bind to, in, around, 
Awake to, about. 

Awarded tohim for con- | Blame for. 


duct. Blended with. 


Aware of. ‘Blessed with, in. 
Awkward in. Blind fo. 
Backward in, Blush at, for. 
Badly off. Boast of. 
Baffied in, with, Boggle at. 
. Balk of. Border upon, on. 


Banish from. orrow of, from. 


Bare of. ‘Bound in honour by ties, 

Barter with a person for ¥ Bounded by, 
something. Brag of. 

Bark at. Breakfast on. 

Based upon. Burdened with, 

Bathed in, with, Buried in, 

Baw] at. Burn with. 

Be in, at. Burst with, 

Bear with ; away ; Of; 3 | Busy tn. 
upon, Buy of, for. 

Beat off an enemy. L. 59.—Calculate upon 

— against the shore, a thing. 
Beautify with, Calculated (fitted) for. 
Beckon to. are on, upon, at, for; 


Becloud with. e call on or 


Bedaub with. 





ar a person, at a 

Bedeck with. house, for a thing.” 
Bedewed with, Callous @, 
Beg of. Candid ix. 
Begirt with. Capable of. 
Beguile of. Capacity for. 
Beguiled into a thing, Capricious tn, 
j_ by & person. Care hig 

elieve in, sometimeson. & Careful of, in. 

ng to. Carp ai. 
Beneficial to, Carry into, to, for. 
Benevolent to, C on, out, Gir 
Bent on, xpor. Of 
a3 | 


¢ 
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Cast up an account, 
— ona shore, 
— away; cast down. 
ny at, 
aution against, 
y eciey of. 


Celebrated for. 

Cement with, to, 
_Censurable for. 
¥ Certain oft 
Chagrined at, 
« Change for the worse, 
from one thing t& 


another, 

Characterized dy. 

} Characteristic of. 
Charge to, with, on, A 
person or agent is 
charged with a thing ; 
anda thing is charged 
ona eer or agent, 

Charitable to. 

Charmed with. 

Chastised by, for. 

Cheat of. 

has with. 
ircumspect in, 

Civil to. 

Clamorous against, 

Clash against, with, 

Clasp to. 

Cleanse from. 

Clear of, from. 

Cleave to. 

Clever in. 

Cling to. 

Clog with. eat 

Close (adj.) to, (verb) 

Clothed zn. 

Cloy with. 

Clumsy in, at. 

Coalesce with, into, 

Codicil fo a will. 

Coequal to, 

_ Coeval with. 

Cognizable tv. 

| izance of, 

Coheir with a person to 
an estate, 

Coincide with, _ 
Coincidence ia opinion. 
— between two, 
Combat (noun) bafosen 
two, (verb) with difi- 

culties, 


‘4 
° 


. SYNTAX. 


Commemorative of, 
Commensurate with. 
Comment on, 
Comeniserate with. 
Commit éo, against. 
Common fo. 
Communication be- 


tween, 

Comparable to. 
mpare with, in re- 
spect tu quality; to, 
by way of ilustra- 
tion; thus, “ He com- 
pared himself with 
that great man;” 
‘¢ Anger may be com- 
pared to fire.” 


Compatible with. 


Compelled to. — 

Compensated for his 
loss. 

Compete with. 

Competent for. 

Complain of a thing to 
a person, 

Complain against any 
one, 

Complaisant to. 

Complete with. 

Compliance with, 

Complied with, 

Composed of. 

Comprehended in. 

Comprised in. 

Compute at, 

Conceal from. 

Corcede to. 

Conceited in his opi- 
nions, 

Concerned at, about a 
thing, for a person, 
tt” an alr, 

Conclude from, 

Conclusive oft 

Concur with a person. 

in any thing. 

Condemned éo, for. 

Condescend to, 

Condole with, 

Conduce fo, 

Confederated with, 

Confer on, upon (the re- 


conduce) éa, (to com- 
pare, to converse) 

, as, 1, “ He con- 
ferred an honeur spon 
him.” 2, “ It confers 


ift), (to 


to the strength of the 
union.” 8. “ Adoni- 
jah conferred with 
Joab.” 

Confess fo. 

Confide in. 

Confined fo. 

Confirmed in, 

Conflict with. 

Conformable to. 

Conformity to, with, be 


tween. 

Confound with. 

Confront, with. 

Confused with. 

Congenial to, 

Congratulate upor, on. 

Conjoined with. 

Connect with, to. 

Connive at. 

Conscious of. 

Consecréte to. 

Consent to, 

Consequent upon, 

Consign to, 

Consist of, to be com- 
posed; in, to be com- 
prised ; as, “ The land 
consists of Srp and 
valleys;” “ Theirskill 
consists only in a cer- 
tain manner which 
they have affected.” 

Consistent with, 

Console for, 

Consonant to, 

Conspicuous for. 

Conspire against, 

Constant in, 

Constrain fo, 

Contact with, 


Contaminated in his 


life, by his errors, 
Contemporary with, 
Contemptible for. 
Contemptuous against a. 


person. . 
Contend with, against, 
or. , 





| Vontrol over.] 


Control over. 

Convenience of. 

Convenient to, for. 

Converge to. 

Conversant with men, 
in or with things. 

Convert to, 

Convict ofa crime; con- 
victed in a penalty. 

Convince of. 

Convulsed with, 

Co-operate with. 

Co-ordinate (adj.) to. 

Copartner with. 

Cope with, © 

Copy from, after; as, 
‘“‘ A painter may copy 
from life;” * 
obedient child copies 
after his parent.” 

Cordial to, 

Corollary of. » 

Correct in, 

Corrective of. 

Correlative (adj.) 0, 
(noun) of. 

Correspond with (a 
friend), (to suit) fo. 

Correspondence with, 

Correspondent (suit- 
able) to; as, “ Let 
your behaviour be 
correspondent to what 
you profess.” 

Corrupted by a person, 
in his morals, with 
those sentiments. 

Coupled with. 

Courteous in behaviour, 

Covered with. 

Coveted dy a person, for 
something. 

Covetous of 

Cram with —~ 

_ Craving for. 

Crouched to. 

Crowded with. 

Crowned with, 

Cruel fo, 

Cured of. 

Curious in, 

Cursory in. 


or. 
Dabble wih in, 
with, . 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Daunted at things, by 
persons. 

Dawn upon. 

Dazzle with. < 

Dead to, 

Deaf to, 

Deafen with. 

Deal in a thing, with a 
person. 

Dear ¢o a person, at a 
price, 

Debar of, from. 

Debased by. 

Decide on, upon. 

Decisive in his opinion 
on a matter, 

Decked with, 

Declare against. 

Decorated with, 

Decdrous in conduct. 

Decoyed by a person into 
vice. 

Dedicated to. 

Deducible from. 

Deduct from, 

Defective in. 

Defend others from, 
ourselves against, 

Defer to. 

Deficient zn. 

Deformed in. 
Defrauded Ly a person, 
— of something. 
Degraded from hisrank, 
Dejected im looks, by 

something, 
Deliberate upon a 
matter. ° 
Delicacy in, 
Delight in, with. 
Delinquent in accounts, 
Deliver 
Deluded in. 
Deluged with, 
Demanded oft 
Demised to, 
Demonstrate to. 
Demur at, to, 
Denounce against a per- 
son, on a thing. 
Denuded of. 
Depart from. 


Depend . 
Dependent on; but in- 
dent of. 
Depicted in lively co- 

lours on canvas, 
Deposit in, 


On 
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Depraved iz morals. 
Depressed in spirits. 
Deprive of. 

Derive from. 

Derogation, a lessening 
from, taking away oj’. 

Derogatory to. 

Descant on, upon. 

Descendant of. 

Descended from 

Descriptive of. 

Deserted by him, for 
some other. 

Deserving of, 

Design for. 

Desirable for. 

Desirous of. 

Desist from, 

Despair of. 

Despite of 

Despoil of 

Destine for, 

Destitute of. 

Destructive of. 

Detach from. 

Detained by, 

Detected tz a crime by 
a person. 

Deter from. 

Determine on, upon. 

Detract from. 

Developed by, 

Deviate from, 

Devised to. 

Soe of. 
evolve on, upon, 

Devoted to, ~— 

Devout ta. 

Dexterous in, at. 

Dictate to. 

Die of a disease, or the 
cause of death; as, 
“He died of con- 
sumption ;” by, before 
an instrument of 
death ; as, ‘* He died 
by the sword,” “6 
famine ;” for, when it 
signifies to suffer for 
another; as, “Christ 
died for us.” 

Differ from a person or 
thing. : 

Differ tm opinion. 

eren 
Difficulty tn, 


| Diffident of. 
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Digress from. 
Dilate upon. 
Dilatory in, 
Diligent in. 
Diluted with. 
Diminution of. 
Dine on something. 

— ata place. 
Disabled from acting. 

Jor a thing. 

Disagree with (but we 
say, “I disagree to 
your proposal”’). 
isagreeable to. 
isappointed ofa thing 
when we cannot get 
it; in a thing when 
we have it and find 
it not to answer our 
expectations, 

Disapprove of. 
Disastrous to. 
Disburden of. 
Discarded from. 
Discern between. 
Discharged from. 
Disconsolate at, 
Discontented with, at, 

Discourage from. 

Discouragement to, 
Discourse on, upon, 

about. 

Discourteous to a per- 

son, in behaviour. 

Discreet in. 

Discriminate betureen. 
Disengage from. 

Disentangle from. 

Disgusted at, weth. 

’ Dishonest in dealing. 
Dishonourable to. 
Disinclined to. 
Pisoined from. 

Dislike to. 
Disloyal to. 
Dismayed at. 
Dismissed from. 
Disobedient to. 

‘Dispense with, 

Displeased with a person, 
at his conduct. 
Dispose of' an estate. 
Disposed /o indulgence, 
Disposess of. 
Dispute with a person. 
— onor about some- 
thing di 
Disqualify for, from. 


SYNTAX, 


Disrelish for. 

Disrespectful to a person 

present, 

— of one absent, 
Dissatisfied with, — 
Dissent from. 
Dissimilar to. 

Dissolute in. 

Dissuade from, 

Distant from. 

Distasteful fo. 

Distinct from. 

Distinguish one from 
another; between two. 

Distracted with, 

Distressed at a thing. 

Distrustful of. 

Disturbed dy. 

Dive into. 

Diverge from, 

Divert from, 

Divested of. 

Divide betwecn two, 
among three or mere, 
into parts. 

Dizzy uth, 

Doat on, upon. 

Domincer over. 

Doubt of. 

Doubtful oft 

Drain from. 

Dream of. 

Drenched with. 

Dubious of. 

Due to, 

Dull of hearing, at 
work, 

Dwell in the country, 
dt a town, 

Dwell among persons, 
upon a subject. 

Hager in a pursuit, for 
distinction, 

Eager after, or of some- 
thing. 

Earnest in his labours, 

Tased of. 

Easy of access, about 
anything, to give. 

Economical of time, 

Effective for. 

a Srom. 

Elated with, at, 

Elicit from. 

Eligible to office, for a 
house, 
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Emanate from, 

Embarked on board » 
ship for America, iss 
a fruitless under- 
taking. 

Embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances, by su 
many difficulties, 

Embellished with. 

Embittered against. 

Emboldened by. 

Emerge from. 

Eminent for. 

Employ in, upon a work, 
at a place. 

Empty og, 

Emulous of. 

Enamoured with a pcr-— 
son, 

Enamoured of his own 
ways. 


y 
| Enchanted with. 


Enclosed with. 
Encompassed by. 
Encouraged by. 
Encouragement to, in. 
Encroach upon, on. 
Encumbered with, 
Endeared to. 
Endeavour after, when 
a noun follows it. 
Endowed with. 
Endued with. 
Endurance of. 
Enemy ¢o. 
Iinfeebled by. 
Engaged with a person. 
in, on a work, 
or a time. 
i on. 
ngrossed by. 
Enhanced rh 


Enjoi Ne, 

njoined wpon. 

Enlarge eer int.) 
u e 

Enlisted in, 

Enlivened dy. 


Enough of 
Enraged ye 


| Enraptured with, 


Enriched by. 
Enshrine in, 
Enslave to. 
Ensnared by. 
Entailed upon. 


Elope from a place with | Entangled im. 


& person, 


Entwined with, “pom, 


- Enter upon.] 


Enter upon, into. 

Entertained with, 

Entitle to. 

Entrance into. 

Enveloped in. 

Envious of. 

Epidemic on a people, 
in n place, 

lequal to, with. 

Equi-distant from. 

Equipped in, for. 

Equivalent to. 

_ Equivocal in, 

Crase from. — 

Err in. 

scape from. ” 

spouse to. 

Essential to, 

Established iz the mind, 
on a rock. 

Esteemed for, 

Estimated at. 

 Estrange fron® 

Evasive im. 

Even with, 

Evident to. 

Exact (verb) 
(adj.) in. 

Exasperated at, against, 

Excel 7. 

Except from. 

Exception to a rule or 
statement. 

Excited by. 

Excluded from. 

Exclusive of. 

Exculpate from. 

Excuse (verb) from, 
(noun) for. 

Kxempt from. 

Exhausted with, 

I-xonerate from. 

Expatiate on, 

lcxpect from. 

Expelled from a ee 
by a person or thing. 

Expensive iz his habits, 

Expert ix; as, “Eix- 
pert in surgery ;” but 
at, before an active 
participle: as, “Ex- 
pert at discern 
truth from falsehood. 

Exposed to, 

Expostulated with. 

_ Expressed with clear- 


ness. 
Expressive of, 


Jrom, 


PREPOSITIONS. 


¢ 
Expulsion from. 
Expunge from, 
Extort from. 
Extract from. 
Iixtravagant in. © 
Extricate from. 
Exult in, over. 
Fade from. 
Fag at. 
Failed zn his affairs, of 

obtaining a thing. 

Faint with. 
Faithless to, 


Fall under, from, upon, 


among. 

Familiar, Familiarized 
to, with ; an object is 
familiarized or fami- 
liar to us; but we are 
familiar with it and 
with persons, 

Famous for. 

Fascinated with, by. 

Fatal to. 

Fatigued with. 

Favourable to, 

aes with, 

fawn. upon, on, 

Fearful of: 

Feed upon, on, with. 

Fertile in expedients, 

Fervent in. 

Fickle in. 

oe with, against, for. 

Filch from, 

Fill with, up. 

Fire at an object, fired 
with the wish. » 
Firm in purpose, to a 

person, 

Fit for, 

Fix upon a place, in the 
mind, 

Fixed in his a 


Flee from one place to 
another. 
Flinch from, 
Flippant tn, 
es with, 
loat upon. 
Fiaont ov aneach. 
Flushed with victory. 
Fly above, beyond, from, 


Foam with, at. 

Foiled in his attempts. 
Followed by, for. 
Fomented by. 

Fond of. 
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Fondness for. 

Foreign to. 

Forgetfal of. 

Formidable to, 

Fortify with, 

Founded upon, on ; but 
when the superstruc- 
ture may be con- 
ceived as in some 
measure sunk within 
anything that sup- 
ports it, we use ix; 
as, “The system is 
founded im truth. », 

| Fraught with, 

Free from. 

Freight with. 

Fret at. 

Friendly ¢éo. 

Frighten with, 

Frown at, on. 

Frugal ix his habits, 

Fruitful in. 

‘ ruitless of. 
ugitive fromm. 

Full of ‘4 

Furious in, 

Furnished with, 

Gained by. 

Gallant iz action, 

—' to ladies. 

Gape at. 

Garnish with. 

Gaudy in dress. 

Gaze at, on, upon, 

Get by. 

Gibe at. 

Gifted with. 

Gird on. 

Give occasion to persons 
(er remarking. 

Glad of, at, 

Glance at an object. 

— over a page. 

Glare 9 : 

Glide along. 

Glitter with. 

Glory in. 

Glow with. 

Glut with, 

Go beyond, 

Good for. 

Gorge with. 

Graced with. 

Gracious to. 

Graft 1. 

Grant to, 

Grapple with, . 


o 
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Grasp ai. 

Grateful t2 a person, 
Sor any favour. 

Greedy after, of. 

Grieve at, for. 


Grope for. 
Greenged in truth, on a 


rock, 

Grovel fo a superior, in 
a thing. 

Growl at, 

Grumble at. 

Guarantee for. 

Guard agaznst a person. 
— from injury. 

Guide for conduct, to a 


place. 

Guilty of. 

L. 70. a.—Habituate tu, 

Haggle with, 

Hanker after. 

Happen in, at, to, by; as, 

appened in a place, 

at any time, fo a per- 
son, by chance. 

Hasty in, 

Hateful to. 

Healed oft 

Hear from, of, by. 


Heedless of 
a 

Held in, at, by ; ag, “ He 
was held tz honour;” 
“The mecting was 
held at a place, by 
the conspirators,” © 

Hesitate at. 

Hide from. 

puiet From. 

Hint at. 

Hold good 1 a case, 

Hold of; as, “ He took 
hold of you.” 


conse- 


_. Honoured with, 


Hope for. 
H table t 
‘ Hospitable to. 
Hostile fo, 
Hover over, 


Humane i conduct. 
Harlet - 


- Hurtful to. 
Hypoctical in 
at work, — 


| Incom 


_ SYNTAX. 

Ignorantofp 

Illiberal in remarks, to 
a person. 

Illustrated by. 

Iilustrious for, 


Imbibe from. 
Imbittered against a 


person, 
— by the prospect. 
— atthe recollection, 

Imbued with, 

Immerged intv. 

Immersed into. 

Immigrate into. 

Immured in, 

Impaired by. 

Impart fo. 

Impartial in his de- 
cisions, 

Impatient of. 

Impelled by. 

Impend over. 

Imperative upon, in, 

Imperfect in. 

Imperious to persons, 
iz conduct. 

Impertinent to, 

Implant ix. 

Implicated in, by. 

Impose upon, 

Impregnated with. 

Impressed (active) up- 
on, (passive) with, 

Imprint on, 

Improved by, 

Impute to, 

Inaccessible éo. 

Inadequate ¢o. 

Inapplicable to. 

Inaptitude for. 

Incapable of. 

Incapacity for. 

Incensed against, at a 
person, 

— on account of, by his 
conduct, 

Incentive to, 

Incidental to. 

Incited to action, by a 


Include i, 
Incommensurate with, 
Incommode with, 
Incompatible with, 
tent to, for, 
Inconsistent with, 
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Inconsolable for 
Inconstant to, 
Incontrollable ix, 
Inconvenient to. 
Incorporate ito, when 
active; incorporate 
with, when neuter or 
assive; as, “The 
omans incorporated 
conquered countries 
into their own govern- 
ment;” “ Copper was 
incorporated with sil- 
ver.” 

Incrust @ith. 

Inculcate an, upon, 

Incumbent upon, 

Incumbered with, 

Indebted fo, 

Indecent ix. 

Indefatigable in. 

Independent of. 

Indicative of. 

Indifferent to. 

Indignant aé, 

Indispensable fo, 

Indisposed towards, 

Indoctrinate with, 

Indolent in, 

Induct into, 

Indulge with, when a 
thing is not habitual, 
but 7 when habitual; 
as,“ Heindulged him- 
self with a glass of 
wine;” “Heindulges 
himself ix sloth.” 

Indulgent éo, 

Inebriate with, 

Ineffective for. 

Inefficient for. 

Inexpert in, 

Infamous for, 

Infatuated with, 

Infect with, 

Infectious ¢o, 

Infer from, 

Inferior to. 

Infest with. 

Inflamed with, 


Inflated with, 
Inflexible fx, . 


Inflict on, 


| 
had no influence with 
or over his men; — . 


4 ‘ 


Inform of] 


“ Arguments had no 
influenceon the jury, 
in the matter.” 

Inform gf, about, con- 
cerning, against, 

Infringe on. 

Infuriate with. 

Infuse into, 

Ingenious in, 

Ingenuous tn. 

Inherent in, 

Inimical to, 

Initiate exto a place of 
reception, ingn art or 
science, 

Initiation into. 

Injured by. 

Injurious to, 

Innocent oft 

Innocuous éo, 

Inoculate with, 

Inordinate in, @ 

Inquire ofa person, con- 
cerning a matter or 
person, for some- 
thing, into the truth. 

Inroad into, 

Insatiable zn, 

Inscribe with, 

Insensible to, 

Inseparable from, 

Inserted in, 

Insinuate ingo, 

(nsipid in. 

Insist upon, 

eee to. 

uspection (prying ex- 
amination’ ei (su- 
perintendence) over, 

Inspire with. 

Instil into, 

Instruct in. 

Instructive to. 

Instrumental tx, 

Insubordinate to, 

[usufficient for. 

Insult. over, to. 

Insuperable to. 

Insupportable £0. 

Insusceptible oft 

Intangible to. 

auele to. 

ntent upon, om. - 
Intercourse with, 


 Unterfors with. 
re Jntereeved “if | | 


we ; * 6 


PREPOSITIONS. , 


Intermarry with. 
Intermingle with, 
Intermix with. 
Interpose between, . 
Intersect with. 
Intersperse among. 
Intervene between. 
Interweave with. 
Intimate with. 
Intimidate by, with. 
Intolerable to. 
Intoxicate with, 
Intrench upon. 
Intrigue with. 
Introduce into, to, 
Intrude upon a person, 
.intoan enclosed place, 
upon anything not 
enclosed. 
Intrust to. 
Inundate with. 
Inured to. 
Invaluable for. 
Invective against. 
Inveigh against, 
Inveigle into. 
Invested with, in. 
Inveterate against a per- 
son, in habits, 
Invisible to. 
Invited to. 
Involve in. 
Irrelevant to, 
Trrespective of. 
Irresponsible to, for. 
Irreverent to. 

Irritated against a per- 
son, by his conduct. 
Irruption into a vlace, 

by an enemy. 
Jealous of. 
Jeopardy for, by. 
Jest at. 
Join with, to, 
Judge of 
udge o 
J udicions ¢ in, 
Justification oft 
Keen in, 
Keep within, 
Kick at, 
Kind to, 
Kindle at. 
Kneel ¢o, 
Knock at a door, for 
‘something, 
Know something of a 
person, 
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Known to, for, by. 

Labour ai work, for 
wages. 

Lack of. 

Laden with, 

Lame of. 

Land aé. 

are for. 
ane at a man for his 


Lavish of. 

Lax in, 

Lazy at work. 

Lean on, against, (in- 
cline) to, 

Leavened with. 

Leisure for. 

Lenient to, towards, 

Level (adj. ) with, (verb) — 

at, 


Liable to, for. 

Libel on. 

Liberal to. 

Liberate from. 

Light upon, 

Liken to. 

Limited in income, to a 
certain mode by cir- 
cumstances, 

Listen to, for. 

Live in, at, upon, on, 
with, among, by; as, 
ss Live in a house, pe 
a place, upon vegeta- 
bles, with his friends, 
among the mountains, 
by labour,” 

Lusded with. 

Long for, after, 

Look on, upon, at a pre- 
sent object, for an ab- 
sent one, after a dis- 
tant one, above the 
earth, beyond him. 

Lord of an estate, dc. 
When lord fies 
to domineer, it is 
sometimes followed 
by over; as, “He 
lorded over them.” 

Made of clay, for use, - 


Malued im limba, jee 


life, by aecldent ‘ 
Make much gf. 
Malice against; 
Manifest to many, oy : 
several proofs, 


. _ Oblivious of. 
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Manly ix. 
Mark with. 
Marry to him, for his 
riches. 
Martyr for a cause, to 
a disease. 
Marvel ai. 
Masculine in, 
Material fo. 
Meddle with. 
Mediate dctween. 
Meditate upon. 
Meet (verb) with, (adj.) 
a for. 
Memorable for. 
Menace with. 
Merciful to. 
Merge into, 
Metamorphosed into, 
Mcthodical in, 
Militate against, 
“Mindful of. 
Mingle ix. 
Miserable in. 
Mistrustful of 
Mistrustless of, 
Mitigation of. 
Mix with, among 
Moved at, with, by, 
Muffled ia, 
Murmur at, against, 
Muse over. 
Muzzle with. 
Natural fv. 
Necessary for. 
Necessity for a thing ; 
the necessity of the 
case, 
Need of. 
Needful for, 
Neglectful of. 
Negligent in. 
Nibble at. 
Nod t. 
Nonconforming to. 
Notable for. 
_ Notorious for, in. 
Nourish with, 
Nutritious for. 
Obedient to. 
Object to, against. 
Obligatory on. 
- Qbliged to, for. 


Ohne a 
-. Observanes of, 
|. Obstacle to. 


_ SYNTAX. 


4 


Obstinate mm. 

Obstructive fo. 

Obtrude upon, on. 

Occupied dy persons, 
wkh things, i busi- 
ness, 

Occur to, 

Odious to. 

Offend (neut.) against 
the law. 

Offended (pass.) @@ a 
thing, by a person. 

Officiate for. 

Officious in. 

Offensive to, 

Offer to, 

Ooze out, 

Operate upon, on, a- 
gainst, 

Opposed ¢o a man, in a 
cause, 

Opposite fo, 

Oppressed by. 

Originate with a person, 
in a thing, 

Originated in, 

Outrageous in, 

Overcharged with. 

Overjoyed with, at. 

Overpowered with, 

Overspread with. 

Overwhelmed with. 

Palatable fo. 

Palpitate with. 

Pant for. 

Parallel to. 

Paralyzed by. 

Pargmount to, 

Parley with. 

Parody on, upon. 

Part with. 

Partake of: 

Partiality to, for. 

Participate in, with, of. 

Particular on a point, in 
a thing, : 

Pass between. 

Passed over. 

Passion for. 

Patient zn action, under 
difficulties, 

Pause on, at, 

Paved with. 

Peck at. 

Peculiar to, 

Peep at, 


Pendent(hanging) from, 
peiprain into, s) 
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Penitent for. 
Penurious i his habits. 
Perceptible to, dy. 
Perfect in, 

Perish by, with. 

Pernicious fo. 

Perplexed aé, 

Persevere tn. 

Persist in, 

Pert to. 

Pertain to, 

Pestered with. 

Petrified with. 

Pierce through, with. 

Pine at, gor. 

ae at, 
itch upon, against, 

Plagued with, 

Planted with (firs) by a 
person. 

Play at a game, on an 
instrument, with a. 
person. 

Pleasant to the taste. 

Pleased with, at. 

Plunder of. 

Plunge into. 

Polite in manners, ¢e- 
wards others. 

Ponder over, 

Poor in. 

Popular, (a favourite) 
with men, for a thing, 

Possessed of. 

Power over. 

Praised for, by. 

Pray for anything, to 
the Deity. 

Preceded by. 

Precedence i» position 
over another. 

Precious to, 

Precipitate (adj.)  é&, 
(verb) into. 

Precise in. 

Preclude from. 

Predilection for. 

- seni over, 
e-eminent for a thing 
above others, 

Prefaced with, 

Prefer to, over, above, 

Preferable to. 

Preference fo, over. 

Prefix to, 

t with, a oe 
udice against. We 
car also say, “ He 


‘Prejudicial to.] 


PREPOSITIONS, 


spoke fo the preju- | Punctilious 7. 


dice of that man.’ 

Prejudicial to. 

Preliminary ¢o. 

Prepare agaist, for. “ 

Prepossessed in his fa- 
vour. 

Prescribe fo a man for 
his good. . 

Preserve from, 

‘Preside over. 

Press “pon. 

Pretend to. 

Pretext for. 

Presume on. 

Prevail (to pefsuade) 
with, on, upon, (to over- 
come) over, against, 

Prevent from, 

Epes to. 

rey upon, on, 

Pride 

Privy to. 

Proceed with, 

Prodigal of. 

Productive of. 

Proficient in. 

Profit by. 

Profitable to. 

Profound in. 

Profuse of. 

Progress in, 

Projecting from, 

Prompt (adj.) in decid- 


ing. 

Prompted by. 

Prone to, 

Pronounce againet a per- 
gon, on a thing. 

Proof of, 

Proper for. 

Propitious to. 

‘Proportionable to, 

Protect others from, 
ourselves againet, 

Protest against. 

Proud of. 

Provide for persons, 
against casualties, 

Provided with means, 
for the occasion. 

Provident of. 

Provoked at a thing, by 
& person. 

Proximity 

Prudent ts, 


Puted op with 


to. 


Punish for, by, with, 
Pursuance of. 
Pursuant to. 

Push beyond. e 
Put up with. 

Puzzle with, at. 


Quaked with fear, at the 
sight. 

Qualified for. 

Quarrel (verb) with, 


(noun) between, 

Quarter on, 

Questioned on, upon, 

Quick in perception, at 
work. 

Quote from. 

Rack with, 

Rage at. 

Rail at, against, a per- 
son, on a subject. 

Rap at a door, on the 
shoulder. 

Rate at. 

Rave at. 

Ready for. 

Recede from. 

Receptacle for, 

Reckless of. 

Reckon on, upon. 

Reclaim from. 

Recline on, against. 

Recoil (re-act) upon, 
(shrink) frum. 

Reconcile (to make to 
like again) to, (to 
make anything con- 
sistent) with, e 

Recover from. 

Recur fo, 

Redeem from. 

Redolent of. 

Reduce (subdue) under, 
(in other cases) fo, 
by; as, “ Reduced to 
poverty, by extrava- 
gance.” 

Reference to. 

Referring to. 

Reflect upon, on, 

Refrain fromm. 

Refresh with, by. 

Refuse to, 


pee ter 


Regardless of. 
Rejoice at, 
pse into. 
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Relation between, to 
with, 

Relative to. 

Release from, 

Relevant fo, 

Reliance on, 

Relieve from distress, 
by a person, 

Relish jor. 

Reluctant to. 

Rely upon, on, 

Remain es at, (to be 
left) over, 

Remarkable for. ® 

Remedy for. 

Remind of. 

Remiss in, 

Remit to, 

Remonstrate with. 

Remorse for. 

Nemote from, 

Remove from onc piace 
to another, by an 
agent, i a vehicle. 

Repent of. 

Repine at, 

Replenished with. 

Replete with, 

Reply to. 

Repose in a person, on 
a sofa. 

Reprehensible four. 

Reproached for, with. 

Repugnance fo. 

Repulse from. 

Reputable for. 

Request to make of a 
man for anything. 
Require of. 

Requisite for. 

Rescue from. 

Resemblance 
tween, 

Reside in, 

Resign to. 

Resolute ia. 

Resolve on, upor 

Resort to, 

Resound with. 

Respect for. 

Respectful towards, 

ite from. 


tv, be — 


| Respi 
Resplendent with, 


Responded to. ; 
Responsible for a thing, 


—: to a cy 
Rest én, at, (to depend} 


Qn, WpOm 


-~ 
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i= e ; 

estrain from, by. 

Restricted to, within, 

Result ‘ 

Retained in his station, 
with difficulty. 

Retentive oft 

Retire from, into, be- 


yond, 

Retreat from. 

Retrench from, 

Revel in. 

Revert to. 

Revolt from. 

Revolve in my wind, 
the earth revolves on 
its axis, 


Ruffled (agitated) at. 

Rule over, 

Ruminate on. 

Run against a post, for 
& prize, over a person, 
into a house, to a 
place, along a road. 


ainst, upon, into, 
L. 70. b.—Sacred to. 


Safe in, from. 
Sail fi os over, to. 
e in, of. 

pa with, 

tisfactory to. 
Satisfied with. 
Saturate with, 
Saved by a person, from 

danger. 


SYNTAX, 


Sedulous ix, 
Seized upon, with, by. 
Selected from. 
Sersd to, for. 
Sensible of. 
Sensitive to. 
Separate from. 
Sequel to, 
Serious in, 
Serviceable to. 
Settled tn, 
Sever from. 
Severe iz his remarks, 
against a person. 
Shake with. 
Share (ven) with, 
(noun) oft 
Shelter from. 
Shield (verb) from, 
O \vipe to. 
@ upon. 
Shiver with, 
Shoot at. 
Short of. 
Shrewd in, 
Shrink from. 
Shrouded in. 
Shudder at, 
Sick of. 
Sickened at, 
Side with, 
eee or. yf 
i cant of. 
Similar to. 
Sin against, 
Sincere i7. 
Sink into, beneath, under. 
Sit on, upon, 
Situated on a hill, ina 
valley. 
Skilful (when a noun 
follows) in, (when 
an active participle 
follows) at or in ; as, 
“ Skilful in contriv- 


ance;” “Skilful at 


contriving.” 
Slave fo. 
Slothful ix, 
Slow in, of speech, at 
work, 
ae over, 
MuUe upon, on, at, 
Smitten with, by. 
Smother with, — 
ap at, 
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Sneer at. 

Soar abore, 

Soiled with. 

Solicitous of. 

Soothe with, 

Sorrowful for. 

Sorry for. 

Sound in, 

Sparing of. 

Sparkle with, 

Specific for, against. 

Speckle with, 

Speculate upon. — 

Spite (noun) against. 

Spleen’ against. 

Spoil (to pues) of 

Sport with, 

Spotted with, 

Spread with, 

Sprinkled with, 

Spurn at, 

Stainet, with, 

Stamped upon, with. 

Stare at, 

Start for a place, from 
another, at some- 
thing sudden. 

Startled dy. 

Steadfast in. 

Steady in conduct, to 
business. 

Stick to. 

Stiffened with. 

Stifled with. 

Stir up, 

Stocked with. 

Stored with, 

Storm at, 

Strain out. 

Streaked with, 

Strengthened with. 

Stretch towards an: ob- 
ject, beyond _ one’s 


strength, 
Strewed with, 
Strip (robbed) of, (lay 
bare) off. 
Strive against, for, 
8 in, 
Stra with, by, On, 
Struggle against, with, 
Studded with, | 
Studions at his books, 
of antiquit : 


Stumble at, - 
r ~  s 


Stunned with. | 

. Stunned with, dy, 
Subjection to, 
Subjoin to, 

_ Submerge under, 
Submit &, 
Subordinate fo. 
Subscribe to, 
Subsequent to. 
Subservient to, 

_ Bubsist upon. 
Substitute for. 
Subtract from. 
Subversive o- 
Succeed to, by,¢y. 
Succoured with, 
Succumb fo, 

Suffer for. 

Sufficient for. 

Suffocated with, 

Suffused with, 

Suggest to. 

Suit to, with, 

Suitable to, for. 

Superscription over. 

Supplement fo, 

Supplicate for. 

Supplied with, by. 

Supported dy. 

Supremacy over, 

Sure of. 

Surety for. 

Surfeited with, 

Surprised at, by. 

eonendee ~ 
urrounded by, with, on. 

Susceptible of. 

Suspended to, 

Suspicious of. 

Swarm with. 

Sway over. 

Bwear at, 

_ Swerve dha 
Sympathize with. 
Sympathy for. 
ns to, with, 
Tact in, 

Tainted with, 


per with, 
7 at the door, on the 
shoulder, 
HE tay 
ae : ° a8 0 
| athing, means actual 


enjoyment; Taste for 


i : 
ee 
Ceara 
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Triumph over, 

Troubled with. 
Troublesome to, 

True to his word. 

Trust in, 

Tug at. 

Twist with. 

Twitted by a person, 


a thing, means only 
a capacity for enjoy- 
ment. 

Tawdry in dress. » 

Tax with, for ; as, “This 
salutation cannot be 
taxed with flattery ;” 
“Neither could he 
























tax Milton for his; fora fault, 
choice of a super- | Tyrannize over. 
natural argument.” | Umbrage at. 
Tear from. Unaccustomed fo, 
Tease with, Unacquainted with. 
Teem with, Unalterable iz, 
Temperate in, Unaware of. 
Tempt with. Unbearable in conduct, 
Tenactous of. to a person, 
Tend to. Unbecoming to. 
Terrible to. Uncalled for. 
Thankful to him, for | Uncouth in. 
favours. Understanding between, 
Think of, on. Uneasy about, 
Thirst for, after. Unequal to. 
Threaten with. Unfit for. 
Thrifty of time. Unheard of. 
Throw at, on. Unheeded by. 
Thunder at. Unison with, to. 
Tickled with. Unite (in an active 
dy in, sense) with, (in a 
Tinged with. passive sense) to; 
Tipped with. as, “The Roman ju- 
Tirade against. risprudence having 
‘| Tired with, of. closely united itself 
Titter with, at. with the system of 
Tolerant to. monarchy ;” “Be you 
Topped with. not united fo their as- 
Tormented with, byw sembly.” 
Torn by. Unmindful of. 
Tortured with. UDaruly to, 
Touch (arrive) af, (to | Unstable m, 
feel) with. Upbraided with. 
Trade with. Urge upon, 
Trained to, by. Useful to a person, for 
Trammeled with, anything. 
Trample upon. ain of, 
Transfer fo. Valiant tn, 
Transmit fo. Valuable for. 
Transported with joy, to | Value upon, on, at 
a foreign place, Vanish from. 


Variance with, 
Varnish with. 
Veil with. 
Venerable for. 


Travel from one place 
to another. 

Tread upon, 

Treat on a subject, a 


person with lenity. Vested in a person, for ss 
Treatise on. A purpose,= 
Trench upon. Vexed at, for, 
Trespass on, Victim ta, £ ois “os 
Trifle wrth. Victorious over, + 


\ 


\ 


Vie with. “Weary of a task, in Worry with, 
Violation of. well-doing. Worthy of, 
Virulent against. *Wedded to. Wound with, 
Void of, ‘Weep at, for. Wrangle with, 
Vote for. & ~Wall off, ill off (see 417). MWrench from, 

‘ Wait upon, ona person, |*Wink at, Wrest from, 

ata house, for aparcel. |~Wish for. Wrestle with, 

‘Want of. Withdraw from, ‘Wring from, | 

\Ward off danger. ‘Withhold from. Yield to. 
Warn a_ person of, |*Witness of: “Zeal for. 

against, Wonder at, Zealous of. 

‘Wary of. ‘Work at, for. Zest for. 


+ 9. In the foregoing List, those prepositions which are of the most frequent une, 


are placed the jirst after the word, and those which are less frequent, the second, 
and soon. In al) difficult cases, examples are given by way of i‘lustration. 

c. Several of these words take other prepositions after them to express different 
significations ; thus, Fall tn signifies to concur ; fall out, to happen ; fall upon, t» 
attack, In examples of this kind, the sense alone must determine which pre- 
position must be employed, 

d. By, generally refers to the primary agent or person ,—1ith, to the secondary 
agent, instrament, or accompanying canse ; thus, ‘' Goliath was killed by David 
with a stone.” Here David was the cause, and stone theinstrument. ‘ He walks 
icith a staff by moonlight.” =e 

¢e. Prepositions must never be annexed to those words which do not properly 
admit them; thus, ‘“‘ These laws distreas upon the people,” should be, “ The:-e 
laws distrese the people.” 

V.B. In hearing the foregoing List, the teacher should mention each word, 
and require the pupil to give the proper preposition. 


%. 70. c.— 430. a. To is used after a verb of motion, before 
the names of places ; as, “ He went to Bristol.” 


Into algo follows verbs of motion ; as, “ I go into the house.” 


b. In is used after a verb of rest before the names of coun- 


tries, cities, streets; as, “He lives im France;” “i London ;” 
“in Rockingham Street ;” “I am i my room.” 


c. At is used after th verbs to touch, arrive, land, from foreign 
countries; as, “ We touched, arrived, landed, at Portsmouth.” 


But we say on shore ; and when the Places are in the same country we say fr, 
aa, “‘ We left York and arrived in London.” 


A? is also used before the names of villages, single houses, 
towns, and foreign cities; as, “ He reaides at Ileadingley ;°’ 
“ at Harewood House ;” “at No. 8, Rockingham Street ;” “at 
Leeds;” ‘at Paris.” 


_ d&, Between is applied to two things ; as, “ Between the two:” 
—among and amidst, to more than two; as, “ Among the 
three.” 


431. Prepositions must not be used as adverbs; thus, “ They 


went before us,” is sometimes improperly used for, “ They went 
before we toent.”. | 


“ They went before ws," implies, in front of us; “They went before we went,” - 


teaplies priority of time. 
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RULE 19. CONJUNCTIONS, 
LESSONS 71, 72.—Exercises 71, 72.—Page 88. 


Z. 71.—482. a. Oo-ordinative Conjunctions connect in the 
same mood and tense, two or more verbs having the same rela- 
tion to the sentence with a to tume and circumstance ; as, 
“ He spoke and wrote accurately.” 3 


6. Co-ordinative Conjunctions also connect in the same case, 
two or more nouns and pronouns which are similarly circum- ¢ 
stanced ; as, “ He and £ were. present.” Between you and 
me.” He Wrote to him and me.” 

c. Clauses not having the same relation to the sentence must not be connected 
by co-ordinative conjunctions ; thus, “I say no more, and believe me yours,” is 


incorrect ; for, say is the Jndic. Present, and believe in the Jmper. Mood. We 
must, therefore, cancel and, and make the clauses separate sentences. 


d. Besides nouns, pronouns, and verbs, conjunctions connect adverbs and 
adjectives; as,“ We are fearfully and wonderfully formed ;” “He is wise and 
virtuous.” As Mequently unites words that are in apposition; as, “ He offered 
himself as umpire.” 


433. a. Care must be taken not only to use appropriate con- 
junctions, but to preserve the construction which the relation 
tween the clauses requires; thus, “It is impossible for those 
who were once enlightencd, ¢f they fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance,” is incorrect; it should be, “It is 
impossible that they should be received again to repentance who, 
when once enlightened, have fallen away.” 
. b. Addition, under its various modifications, is expressed by and, both, aiso. 
The word and denotes simply addition; as, ‘Thomas and John.” To prepare 
the mind, as it were, for the introduction of a second subject, it is usual to prefix 


the word both to the first subject; thus, “ Both Thomas-and-John.”—Zoth, in 
‘this and similar instances, may be regarded as a Conjunction. (See $21. ¢) 


c. Separation, negation, and opposition, diversity, condition, and doubt, are denoted 
by etther, or; neither, nor ; whether, but; although, though, yet, nevertheless, notwith- 
standing; lest. The simple dig/unction may be expressed by one word, or; as 
* ‘Thomas or Jobn ;” that is, one of them, but not both. The introduction o: 
the word either before the first subject prepares the mind for an hacen ip or 
separation ; as, ‘‘ Either Thomas or John.” In a similar manner the neither 
prepares the mind for a negation; as, “ Neither Thomas nor John.” 


d. The cause ia denoted by—Because g. Condition by—. t uniess 
rege ? iad y—-Except, tf, » 


¢. Purpose is denoted by—n order| Ah. Inference by — Then, therefore 
that. cs wherefore. : : ; 


J. Comparison is expressed by—Zhan. {. Equality by—As, as well az, 60. 
484, a. Two words of the same part of speech, when either 
addition or separation is intended, generally require a conjunction 
between them; as, “Time and Tide;” “ John or Joseph ;” 
To be good and virtuous.” 7 


Bb. Three or more words of the same part of speech require a 
‘Conjunction before the Jast; as, “ Honour, hope, and goodness.” 
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In a disjunctive sentence, the words either, neither, are generally 
placed before the first word, and or, nor, before the last; 
*« Neither truth, honour, nor discretion was exhibited.” 


c. When emphasis is intended, the ae is repeated 
before each; as, “ Truth} and honour, and ability, have been 
sacrificed.” 


435. a. Two conjunctions should not be employed in the 
same clause when one is sufficient; thus, ‘‘ He is so careful (as) 
that you may depend upon him.” Cancel as,—Similarly, “ Buc 
(and) tf that evil servant say,” should be, “ But if that evil 
servant,” &c.—Also, in connecting several clauses, the recurrence 
of the same conjuuction should be avoided as much as possible. 


6. Two conjunctions, however, are allowable, when one of them serves to 
connect the senlence with what precedes, and the other to connect one clause in 
the sentence with another clause; as, ‘1 go to prepare a place for you. And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, 1 will come ngain.” Here, and connects the 
sentences; if, the clauses. 5 


c. Also, in constructing clauses, two conjunctive modes should be avoided, when 
the latter might be expressed by a conditional form ; thus, ‘If he had been more 
studious, he had been more successful,” should be, ‘he would have been more 
successful.” (See 676.) 


436. a. When the verbs arc in different moods and tenses, the Nominative (ag 
stated in 401) is generally repeated, when the verbs are connected by a copulative 
conjunction; as, “know it, and J can prove it.”—But the nominative fs 
always repeated, when the verbs are separated by a disjunctive conjunction, or 
when the sentence is interrogative oremphatical ; as, “ He continues his studies, 
though he has met with many difficulties ;” ‘‘Do you say so, and can you prove 
It?” ‘de has formed us, and //e will preserve us.” (Sce 401.) 


6. Also, in a transition from the afirmative to the negative form, or from the 
negative to the affirmative, the nominative is generally repeated ; as, ‘‘ He is happy, 
though he is not rich;” “ /fe is not happy, though he is rich.” 


437. a. After verbs of doubting, fearing, and denying, the 
word that is preferabie to lest or but that; as, “You do not 
doubt that he is honest ;” that is, “You do not doubt that 
thing, namely, he is honest, or, his honesty.” 


8. “ They feared thai they would not return,” is much better than, “ They feared 

lest they would not return.’’ To say, ‘1 doubt not bu? that he will fulfil his pro- 
mise,” implies, that I doubt nothing except one thing, namely, that he will fulfil 
his. promise; yet this is the very thing not doubled. Remove tho dut, and the 
sense is correctly conveyed.— Hut after a Negative clause is equivalent to that not; 
as, ‘“‘ It cannot be bul Nature will have some director ;” that is, “It cannot be— 
that Nature will noi have some director.” (See 423,¢.) ‘‘ There is no question 
- but the king will reform abnses.”—But is sometimes uscd for only; as, ‘‘Born 
_ but to die;” born onty to die, ‘‘ And now abide faith, hope, charity, these three ; 
bué (yet, only) the greatest of these is clarity.” ; 


438. a. Conjunctions must neither be improperly ozmitted, 
nor indiscriminately used the one for the other. 


b. In Saxon or famiilar dialect, tia¢ is frequently omitted ; as, “I told him 1 
should come.’ But, in the Latinized or more formal expression, ‘iat is rarely 
omitted ; as,“ I informed him that 1 intended to come.”—Jf must not be used 
for whether ; thus, ‘‘ Bee 7/ it rains,” should be, “ See whether it rains or not.”— 
4s, connected with the adjective such, is uscd as an adjective ; as, “Let such as 
Bs advice be-npright. * (See 231.)—As and because must not be unnecessarily 
troduced; thas, ‘The books were to have been sold as on this day;” canoe) 
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a3s.—And must not be employed for or after the word without; thus, “ The house 
- was built without brick and stone,” should be, “ without brick or stone.” To say, 
‘bullt without brick and stone,” implies, that though both these materials might 
not have ly used, yet one of them might ; but to say, “ without brick or stone,” 
excludes both. 


c. The word or 1g used sometimes to point ont a difference between things, at 
other times only between names for the same thing. When the first noun is pre- 
ceded by either, a difference between the things is indicated. When either is not 
in , the same difference may be pointed out by a repetition of the article, or 
of the article and preposition before each noun ; but when several terms refer to the 
same thing, the article and preposition are not repeated, only the conjunction or 
being inserted before the last. Thus, ‘‘ That figure is a sphere, or a globe, or a@ ball,” 
is incorrect ; it should be, “is a sphcre, globe, or ball,” because they are not 
different things, but different termsfor the samething. Thceexpression, ‘‘ He put 
the money in a bag, or in a box,” or, ‘in a bag or a box,” implies two distinct 
things, a bag and a boz.—The sentence, ‘‘ The king, whose character was not 
sufficiently vigorous nor decisive, assented to the measure,” is not quite correct.e 
If the word degjsive is used as merely explanatory of the word vigorous, or aa syno- 
nymous with # then we ought to say, ‘‘ vigorous or decisive;” but if the two 
terms are intended to designate two distinct things, we should use nor and its 
corresponding conjunction neither, thus, ** The king, whose character was neither 
sufficiently vigorous zor decisive.” ; 


d. Except (the prep.) is used before a noun or pronoun; uniess (the conj.) before 
a verb; as, “ None were present except John.” ‘He will be rejected wrless he 
be diligent.” 


e. Except is®preferable to the phrases other than and ali but; thus, instead of 
saying, “ He allowed no other application than by letter ;” it would be better to 
say, ‘‘ He allowed no application except by letter ;" ‘‘ They were diligent all bus 
Thomas,” should be, ‘‘ except Thomas.” 


J. The word withow! must not be employed for unless; thus, “ Without he study, 
he cannot succeed ;”” should be, “* Uniess he study,” &c. 


%. 72.—439. Some 1. Adjectives, 2, Adverbs, and 3. Con- 
junctions, require to be followed by words corresponding with 
them in sense. 


1, ADJECTIVES :— 


Other, having an adjective prefixed, re- 


quires than ; as, % . “Were it any other than he, I would 
consent.” 


All comparatives require than ; as, . “He is greater than I,” 


Former—latter, This—that; a3, . . ‘Virtue and vice are opposite to each 
} other ; the former ennobles the mind, 
the lutfer debases it;”’ or, ‘ This de- 

bases the mind, that ennobles it.” 


Same—as, expressing similarity; as, . “Your paper is of the same kind as 
mine.” 


The one—the other; as, . « « “The one is good, the other bad.” 
Tattle, and the words no, nothing, and 
other negatives, require except; as, . “‘ Tic has little of the scholar except the 
name.” 


Such—as, expressing similaruy; as, . ‘‘ These pens are such as yours.” 
Such—as, preceding an infinitive, when 
consequence is implied ; as, » . “The pein was such as to produce 


ae ae deat 

| bia aieboeuines Daniel: a. 8 Hindiligene weed uate iene: 
Wi oted ; a3 » “His diligence was such, rs 
ih ; | . were confident of his suceess."* *" 


t 


, 
ns 


‘e 
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2. ADVERBS :-— 
As requires as, expressing equalily; as, 
As—so, expressing likeness ; thus, : 


As—so, applied to verbs, and expereine 
& comparison; thus, . . ° 


As, signifying when, while, or because, is 
generally used without so; thus, . 


So requires a expressing ide aatied 
as, ° ‘ . e ° 


So after a negative requires as; as, 
So—as, preceding an tufinitive, and cx- 
pressing a consequence ; as, ‘ : 


So—that, preceding the other moods, 
and expressing a consequence; a8, 


So—so, expressing similarity; as, ‘ 
Rather—than; as, . ‘ é ‘ ‘ 
Not only, not merely—bul also; as, : 
At one time—at another time, are some- 


times elegantly expressed by now— 
mow 5 as, e e e e e e 


Hlere—there; 98, .«  . ‘ & % 
In one place—in another place; as, ‘ 


Where—there; a8, . e . e ° 
When— then ; as, ° e . ° . 


@ 4 


MNever—nor; a8, « ° ° ; . 


Soarcely—when , a5, * e e . 


3. ConzUNOTIONS :— 


Both requires and; 88, (281.c.) . é 
Though or although—yet, nevertheless ; 
a8, ° 


e ® e e e e 


Whether—or; 28, . . 2. « . 
Eitter—orj; 88,  . .« «6 « . 
Neifler—nor ; 98, « F r a ‘ 
U/, in reasoning, is followed by then; as, 


Because— therefore ; ah, P) ‘ e e 


SYNTAX. 


[Lesson 9%. 


“ He is as good as she.” 
‘*¢ As the stars, so shall thy seed be.” 


‘* 4s he excels in virtue, so he rises in 
estimation.” 


** As I came home, I met a friend.” 


‘I viewed in my mind, so far as I was 
able, the beginning and progress of 
a rising world.” ‘‘So soon as he 
began to speak, he inquired.” 


“ He is not so rich as he ~ppears.” 


‘“‘He studied logio so attentively, as to 
be able to rcason correctly.” 


‘* He studied logic so attentively, that 
he was able to reason correctly.” 

‘* So we preached, and so ve believed.” 

“ He would consent, rather than suffer.” 


“ He was not only prudent, but he was 
also industrious.” 


“‘ Like ledves on trees, the race of man 


is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on 


the ground.” 
“ Tere plenty, there want.” 
“In one place misery, in another happl- 
ness,” 


“* Where idleness is, there is want.” 
““ When he strives, then he will suc- 
ceed.” 


“ Never calumniate, tes aac eas 


who do,” 


** Searcely had he commenced, when he 
was interrupted.” 


“ Both he and she were present.” 


“‘ Though deep, yet clear; though tle 
yet not dull. : re 

‘* Whether in health or in sickness.” 

“ Either you or I must go.” 


“ Neither you nor I am able to do it.” 


“Jf this point is sip ama then it 
follows,” &o: | 
* Because he has the vichtd, be 


proved 
ought therefore to dg rewarded,” 
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440, a. Conjunctions that do not correspond should not be 
connected with the same noun or pronoun, as the meaning of 
the sentence is thus rendered imperfgct. “ Will it be believed 
that the four Gospels are as old, or even older, than tradition?” |. 
should be, “ older than tradition, or even as old ?” ° 

b. “ The relations are so uncertain, as that they require a great deal of ex- 
amination ;” should be, “ that they require a great deal of examination,” because 
& congequence is denoted.” —‘‘ There was no man so sanguine who did not appre- 
hend some il! consequences ;” ought to be, ** as not fo apprehend ;’’—we may also 
say, “There was no man, how sanguine soever, or however sanguine, who did 
nof apprehend.” —‘‘ We should sufficiently weigh the objecta of our hope, whether 


they are such as we may reasonably expect from them what they propose,” should 
be, ‘* such that we may reasonably expect.” 


c. Tun rorPowING ARB VIOLATIONS OF SIxeLE Consuncrions.—“ The duke 
had not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done,” should be, “ with 
which he ought to have behaved.” “In the order as they lie in his preface,” 
ehould be, “In the order in which they lie,” &c. ‘‘ His donation was the more 
acceptable, that it was given without solicitation,” should be, ‘‘ because or as it 
was given without solicitation.” ‘‘ He had too much grace and wit than to be a 
member of tnat club;” than is superfluous; it should be, ‘‘ He had too much 
grace and wit to be a member of that club.” 


@ 

441. Neither—nor, and either—or, should be placed near the 
words to which they refer; as, “ Neither he nor his friend was 
present ;” “It neither tmproves the understanding nor delights 
the imagination.” 


442. Than and as do not govern any case, but have the same 
case after them as they have before them; thus, “ You are 
wiser than I (am) ;” “ He is as good ag she (is);” “TI like John 
better than (I like) fim;” “f respect John more than he 
(respects John) ;” ‘The nations not so blessed as thou (art) ;” 
“One greater than he has spoken.”—By supplying the verb, all 
ambiguity will be avoided. 

3037) whom is an error, an imitation of Miltonsand of the Latin idiom. (See 


INTERJECTIONS. 


For the government of Interjections, see 220, & Rule 9, 873. 


RULE 20, HBLLIPSIS. 
BESSON 73. a.—ZBxercise 73. a.—Page 90. 


443. a. As a general rule, convey your ideas in as few words 
as possible, provided your meaning is rendered fudl and distinct. 
The omission of unnecessary words is usually called Evhpeis, 
Thus, inatead of saying, “Reading makes a knowing man, - 
study makes a judicious man, and conversation makes a polished =~ 
-Taan;” we may avoid repeating the word makes, and say, — 
“ Reading makes a knowing man; study, a judicious man; and 
Conversation, a polished man.” . 

: tT 
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b. An ellipsis is not allowable, when the employment of it 
would occasion obscurity, weaken the force of the sentence, or 
render it ungrammatical; thus, “We are apt to love who 
love us,” should be, ““ We, are apt to love them whi love us.” 


444, ILLUSTRATION.—In almost all sentences, and cularly in compound 
sentences, an ellipsis of some of the parts of specch frequently occurs, as may 
be seen from the following examples :— 


a. Of the Article. ‘‘ The sun and moon ;”’ here, the repetition of the article is 
unnecessary. But the following sentence, being intended to be emphatical, 
requires the article to be repeated; as, ‘‘ Not only the year, bnt the day and the 
hour.” The article is also generally repeated when one word begins with a 
consonant, and the other with a vowel ; as, “ 4 garden and an orchard.” 


, >. Of the Noun. ‘One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine ;’’ here, the 
repetition of the word sun is unnecessary. In emphatical sentences, the noun, 
as well as the other parts of speech, must be repeated. Nouns, gonnected with 
adjectives of dimension or measure, have gencrally some words understcod ; as, 
‘‘A wall seven fect high ;” that is, * A wall which ts seven fect high.” 


c. Of the Adjective. ‘ A little man and woman ;” that is, “A little man and a 
little woman.” In expressions of this kind, the adjective must have exactly the 
same signification, and be quite as proper when joined to the latter substantive 
as to the former; otherwise, the ellipsis should not be used.—The same adjective 
should not be applied to two nouns of different numbers; thus, ‘‘ A magnificent 
nouse and gardens,” would be better, if written, ‘‘A magnificent, house and sine 
gardens.” (See 357. d.) : 


d. Of the Pronoun. “In the posture I lay;” here, the pronoun is improperly 
omitted; it ahonld be, ‘In the posture in which Llay.” ‘We speak that we do 
know,” ought to be, “ We speak that which we do know ;” or, “ what we know.” 


e. Of the Verb. “She was young, beautiful, and good;” that is, “She was 
young, was beautiful, and was good.” If we wish to point out one property 
above the rest, that property must be placed the Jas, and the ellipais supplicd ; 
as, “ She is young and beautiful, and she ts good.” 


Do, did, have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of the auxillaries of the 
compound tenses, are frequently used alone, to avoid the repetition of the prin- 
cipal verb; a8, “I have studied my lesson, but you have not ;'" that ia, * but you 
have not studied tt.” 


When several different verbs are in the same mood and tense, we sometimes 
avoid repeating the auxiliary that has been prefixed to the first verb; as, “I 
have seen and heard him frequently ;” that is, “I have seen and I Aave heard 
him frequently.” But when anything is to be emphatically expressed, or when 
opposition is denoted, the auxiliary verb must be repeated; as, ‘‘I Aave scen 
and I have heard him toc.” 


jf. Of the Adverd. ‘“ He spoke and acted prudently ;” that ie ** Ho spoke pru- 
dently, and he acted prudently.” ; : eee 
gy. Of the Preposition. “ He was banished (rom) the kingdom.” 
h. Of the Confunction. 
“*Tis not enough (that) taste, judgment, learning, join : 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine.” des 


#. Of the Interjection. The ellipsis of the interjection takes place, when tie 
nouns refer to the same person or thing ; as, “ Oh/ my brother, my friend {” 
But, when the nouns refer to different persons or things, the interjection must 
be repeated ; a8, “ Oh liberty / Oh my country!” 

Jj. Sometimes a whole phrase is omitted; as, “ Bolomon intro ‘differen 
speakers into his book of Ecclesiastes, without ‘distinct. caning the as the 
fool, the philosopher, the epicure, and the preacher, which (introdwoiton of dif- 
feren} speakers) accounts for the apparent dissonance of sentiments in that book,” 


The following phrases aro also elliptioal :~ | . 
oe ee nee “To let blood 5” that ia, “to let out 


4 
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L. 73. b.—RULE 21. SYNTACTICAL SUMMARY.—Ex. 73. b.—P, 92. 


445. a. In the Syntactical Formation of sentences, regard 
must be had to the strict observance of the rules of concord, 
governmers, arrangement, and connection of the words and 
clauses,—to the uniform and dependent construction of each 
sentence throughout,—and to the adaptation of the words to 
the tdeas wntended ; thus, “ His accusations were strength against 
him ;” should be, “ strong against him.’’—“ If £can contribute 
to your and my country’s glory.” ‘This sentence is ambiguous, 
and admits of two modes of correction ;—Ist. “If I can con- 
tribute to our country’s glory;” or 2ndly. “If I can contri- 
bute to yow plory and to that of my country.” 


For directions on the choice of appropriate words, the student is referred to 
Perspicutty, 


VIOLATIONS OF THE RULE.—1. ‘‘ The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates 
and breaks the teeth of the common law;” to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law is evidently improper ; the sentence should be, ‘ The Court of Chancory 
frequently mitigates the common law, and breaks tho teeth of it.” 


2. “ They pr@sently grow into good humour, and good language towards the 
crown ;” we may grow into good humour, but we cannot be said to grow into 
good language. The sentence should be, ‘They presently grow into good 
humour, and begin to use good language towards the crown.” 


3. ‘* How much soever the reformation of this degencrate age is almost utterly to 
be despaired of, we may yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times.” 
The sentence should be thus constructed, “ 7hough the reformation of this 
degenerate age is nearly to be despaired of,”’ &c. 


4. “Oh! shut not up my soul with sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; 
in whose hand is wickedness, and ‘heir right hand is full of gifts.’ As the 
passage introduced by the conjunction and, was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dépendent part, 
the relative whose should have been used instead of the pronoun their; namely, 
“and whose right hand is full of gifts.” 


5. ‘* We hava the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those imagea 
which we have once received, into all the varicties of picture and vision.” It is 
proper to say, ‘‘aliering and compounding thoses,images which we have once 
received, info all the varietias o pictnre and vision ;” but we cannot say, 
“ retaining them into all the varieties.” The sentence should be, ‘We have the 
power of retaining those {mages which we have once received, and of altering 
ang compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;” or thus, 
“We havethe power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
blip once received, and of forming them into all the varicties of picture 
an on. 


6. “Hye hath not seen, nor car heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” In this 
sentenoe, the same noun is considered both in the nominative and the objective 
cases, It would be better constructed thus— Eye hath not seen, nor hath ear 
heard, neither Aath it entered into the heart of man, to conceive the things,” &c. 


7. A few additional instances are subjoined :— 


a.“ Ho islearning him geography ;" ........say, ‘ teaching him.” 

b. a He waa paid the 1) eteovecse « BRY, = The debt was paid to him.” 

c. “ He belongs to the HOUBE jf" se ceeeeees .. Say, “ He owns the house.” 

ad, “ He died from negligence ¢" ..asegecceeee Bay, neglect. 

*. “ For ought L knOW 3" wc cccecseecsecee oes bay, aught, that is, anything. 

J. “ He plunged down into the water :” ......omit dovn. 

¢ ‘* Before I do that I must first sea him ;" ..omit first. ; 
« “Tam coming to pay a visit;” ..........8ay, “1 intend visiting,” or “1 

| am going on a visit.” 
12 
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446. Syntactical Parsing Table. 
1, Artie. . . . . State whatkind. Why inserted or repeated ? 


2. Noun... . . State the kind,—Gender, Number, Person, Oase. Give 
reasons for each. Name Poss, Sing. and Plur. 


| 3, Adjective . . . . State with what noun it agrees; the degree of compar. 


Compare it. 


4. a. Personal Pron. . State the Gend. Numb. Pers. and Case. Give reasons 
for each. 


b, Rel. Pron. . . Nameits Antecedent. State the Gend, Numb. Pers. Case. 
. Give reasons for each. 


5. a. Verd . . . . State the kind, Reg. or ae Mood, Tense, Numb. and 
Pers. Give reasons for each. Name Past Tense, Pres. 
, and Past Part. 


b. Participle. . . State the kind. Name the Pres. and Perfect. 
6. Adrerb. . . . . State the kind, What word does it modify ? Its Position. 


7. Preposition . . . Name the word which it governs. Explain its meaning. 
8. Conjunction . . . State the kind. Show what moods, tenses, and casca it 
connects. 


9. Interjection . . . Explain its meaning. 
For Models and Examples, sec Exercises, p. 169, &e, | 
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PART IV.—PUNCTU ATION 


LESSONS 74, 75. a. & b.—Exs. 74, 78. a. & b.— Page 98. 


G. 7%.—447. a. PUNCTUATION explains the mode of marking 
a written composition into sentences, clauses, and members, b 
means of points or stops, for the purpose of noting the differen 
pauses whith the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 


b. The principal stops are the Comma (,), Semicolon (;), 
_ Colon (:), the Period or full stop 0, Note of Interrogation (? 
Note of Exclamation (!), and the Dash (—). 


c. The period properly denotes a complete round of sentences; the colon isa 
limb of a perjgd ; the semicolon, a half limb; the comma, a small part or clause 
cut off. 


d. The comma represents the shortest pause; the semicolon, 
a pause longer than the comma; the colon, longer than the 
semicolon; and the period, longer than the colon. 


e. The duration of the pauses must be left to the taste of the reader or speaker, 
much depending on the etyle of the writing and the manner in which it ought 
to be pronounced ; the graveor solemu style requiring much longer pauses than 
the lively or passionate, in which a rapid enunciation is required.—Pauses are 
sometimes necessary in reading and speaking, where Osage does not warrant the 
insertion of any point. 


5) 


RULES FOR THE PROPER PUNCTUATION OF A COMPOSITION, 
The Comma. . 


448, The Comma separates those parts of a sentence, which, 
though very closely connected in sense and construction, 
require a pause between them. 


449. a, Rute 1.—Smrrin SEentenors.—A simple sentence, 
when short, admits only a period at the end ; as, “No state of 
life is exempt from trouble.” 


6. But when a simple sentence is Jong, and the subject and predicate consist 
each of a number of words, a comma must be inserted before the verb; as, “A 
steady and undivided attention to one object, ts a sure mark of a superior mind.” 
—Modern Punctuation, however, frequently dispenses with this latter rule. 


450. a. Rote 2.—Srupte Mempers.—The simple members 
of a Compound sentence, whother successive or involved, are 
separated by commas; as, “ When the graces of novelty are 
worn off,.admiration is succeeded by indifference.” “The 
soldiers, when they heard the report, charged the enemy with 
vigour.” 
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6. But when the members are closely connected by a con- 
junctive particle, the comma is unnecessary; as, ‘“ Revelation 
tells us how we may attain happiness.” 

€ 


451. a. Rule 3.—Two Trerus.—Two words of the same part 
of speech, when connected by a conjunction erpressed, do not 
admit a comma between them; as, ‘“ The earth and the moon 
are ee, ‘The man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as t 


ey fly.” 


6. But when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma is 
inserted between the words; as, “‘ Reason, passion, answer one 
great end.” ‘He is a plain, honest man.” ‘ 


e. Also, when the two words connected are emphatically 
distinguished, the comma. is inserted ; as, “ Honest, bt tndolent, 
his course was frequently disturbed.” 

d. An exception to Rule 5 occurs, when two or more adjectives do not express 


distinct qualities of the noun, but one adjective merely modifies the other; as, 
“A dark brown coat.” ‘A light yellow-green tint.” e 


e. A comma may also be inserted when the conjunction is expressed, if the 
parts connected are not short; as, “‘Intemperance destroys the strength of our 
bodies, and the vigour of onr minds.” * 


452, a. Ruiz 4.—THReEx oR MORE TrERMS.— Three or more 
words of the same part of speech, with or without a con- 
junction, require a comma after each of them, except the last, 
and the last word, if a nows (but not if an adjective), must also 
be separated from the verb by a comma; as, “ Poetry, music, 
and painting, are fine arts.” ‘ David was a brave, wise, and 
prudent prince.” 

In the former example, painting admits an comma after it; but prudent, being 
an adjective, does not.—The following is an additional example to illustrate the 


Rule: “ To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, 
to reward the deserving, are humane and noble employments.” 


6. When words follow each other In parrs, there is a comma 
between each pair; as, “ Anarchy and confusion, poverty und 
distress, desolation and ruin, are the consequences of civil 

” 
war, 


%. 78. a.—453. Rute 5.—NoMINATIVE ABSOLUTE, &c.—The 
words used in a direct address, the Nominative absolute, a short 
expression (in the manner, either of a quotation or of a com- 
mand), and the mfinitive mood absolute, when it is not used as 
& nominative case, should be separated from the rest of the 
oe by commas; as, “ My son, hear the counsels of thy 

ather.” 


“I remain, Sir, your obedient servant.” “The ume of youth deing recious, 
wa should devote it to improvement.” “ Plutaroh calls lying, the vtce of slaves.” 
ef 7. one all, Watch.” “To enjoy pleasure, he excrificed future ease and 
repu on.” 
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_ 454, a. Rozz 6,—Apsonors.—Adjuncts or explanatory 
phrases, either at the beginning, middle, or end of a simple 
sentence, are separated from it by commas; as, “ With gratitude, 
I remember his goodness to me.” * 

“*T remember, with gratitude, his goodness to me.” ‘“‘ His talents, formed for 
great enterprises, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous.” 


b. Adjectives and Participles, having certain words dependent upon them, are, 
with their adjuncts, gencrally separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas; as, ‘‘ Time hovers o’er, tnpatient to destroy, and shuts up all the 
passages of joy.” ‘‘ Principles of morality, imprinted on the memory at an early 
age, are seldom erased from the mind.” 


ce. When the adjectives and partiviples immediata.y follow the noun, and are 
employed in a restrictive sense, they must not be separated by a comma; a®, 
“A man rengened for repartee, will rarely spare his friend.” 


d. The words nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly, formerly, now, lastty, tn fact, 
aerefore, wherefore, however, besides, indeed, and all other words and phrases of 
the same kind, must, when considered of importance, and, particularly, at the 
commencement of a sentence, be separated from the context by a comma; as, 
** Besides, our reputation does not depend on the caprice of man, but on our own 
good ons.” “If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer, there will be 
no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit; so, if youth be trified away without im- 
provement, Ujper years may be contemptible, and old age miserable.” 


e. When, however, these phrases are not considered important, and, particu- 
larly, in short sentences, the comma is not inserted; as, ‘‘ There is surely a 
pleasure in acting kindly.”’ ‘‘ Idleness is certainly the mother of all vices.” 


J. A word or phrase, emphatically repeated, is separated by commas; as, “ Zurn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die?” 


455. a. Rute 7.—Nouns in Apposrtion.— When the latter 
of two nouns, placed in apposition, is accompanied by an adjunct, 
both the noun and the adjunct must be separated from the 
former by a comma; as, “ Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was 
eminent for his zeal and knowledge.” 


6. But when several words are used as one compound name, 
then a comma is not inserted between them; as, “Paul ¢he 
apostle ;” “ The emperor Antoninus,’”” 


456. a. Rute 8.—PHRaszs IN OppostTion.—Simple mem- 
bers of sentences, connected by comparatives, and phrases placed 
in opnosttion to, or in contrast with, each other, are separated 
by commas; thus, “As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so doth my soul after Thee.” 

They are sometimes in union with, and sometimes in opposition io, the views 
of each other.” 
“ Though deep, yet clear ; though gontle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without tage: without Tv arlowtie, full.” 


6, When only one word follows the last preposition, a comma 


must not be inserted before it; as, “He was much attached to, © 


and concerned for John.” 
__¢, When the members of comparative sentences are short, 


the comma is omitted ; 85, 6s How much 3 ste is wisdom than 


gold, ” 
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%. 78. b.—457. a. Rute 9.—THe Rexative.—A comma 
must be inserted before the relative, when the clause imme- 
diately after it is used as explanatory of the antecedent clause ; 
as, “He, who disregards the good opinion of the world, must 
be utterly abandoned.” ' . 


b. But when the relative is so closely connected with its ante- 
cedent, that it cannot be transposed, a comma must not be 
inserted before it; as, “ Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make,” | 

c. When several words come between the relative and its antecedent, a comma 
is sometimes inserted ; as, “‘ There is no charm in the female sex, which can 
aupply the place of virtue.” 

458. a. Rute 10.—InvEerrep OrpER.—A comnfa must be 
inserted between the two parts of a sentence, which have their 
syntactical order inverted ; as, “With God, nothing is impossible ;” 
that is, ‘‘ Nothing is impossible with God.” 

b, When the subject of inquiry introduces an interrogative sentence, it is im- 
mediately followed by a comma; as, “‘ Our fathers, where are they ?” 

459, Rute 11.—Tue Inrrnitrve Moop.—Wheii any tense 
of the verb to be is followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to 
it, the tense of the verb ¢o be is separated from this infinitive by 
a comma; as, ‘‘ The most obvious remedy 3, to withdraw from 
all associations with bad men;” that is, “To withdraw from 
all associations with bad men, is the most obvious remedy.” 

So, also, in this instance,—* It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and 
degrade one another.” 

460. Rute 12.—VERB UNDERSTOOD.— When a verb is under- 
stood, a comma must be inserted; as, “ Reading makes a full 
MAN ; conversation, , @ ready man; and writing, , an exact 
man. 


461. a, Rott 13.—Consuneorion THat.—The word that, 
used a8 @ conjunction, 18 preceded by a comma ; as, “ Be virtuous, 
that you may be happy.” 


b. The preceding Rules will, it is hoped, be found comprehensive; yet, there 
may, perhaps, be cascs in which the student must rely on his own judgment. 


ce. In preparing works for the press, some authors merely insert a pertod at the 


_ nd of cach sentence, and leave the rest to be pointed by the printers, who, from 


their constant practice, are supposed to have acquired a uniform mode of puno- 
tuation. This cnstom is not, however, to be recommended. 


The Semicolon, 
LESSON 76. a.—Exercise 76. a.— Page 96. 


462. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence 
which are less closely connected than those which are separated 
byacomma 
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463. a. Route 1.—When the first division of a sentence con- 
tains a complete proposition, but is followed by a clause which 
is added as an inference, or to give some explanation, the two 
a must be separated by a semicplon; as, “ Perform your 

uty faithfully; for this will procure you the blessing of 
Heaven.” 
b. When the preceding clause depends on the following, a semicolon is some 


times used ; thus, “As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire; so is a con- 
tentious man to kindle strife.” 


464, RvuLE 2.—When several short sentences follow each 
other, not having any necessary dependence on each other, they 
may be separated by a semicolon; as, “ Every thing grows old * 
every thin#® passes away; every thing disappears.” 


465. Rute 38.—When a sentence contains an enumeration 
of several particulars, the members are generally separated by 
semicolons ;— 

As, “‘ Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her operations ; that she 
has nechensy ble treasures in reserve; that knowledge will always be progres- 


sive; and that all future generations will continue to ninke discoveries, of which 
we have not the slightest idea.” 


The Colon. 


466. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a semi- 
colon, but not so independent as to require a period. 


467. a. Rutz 1.—A colon is used when a member of a sen- 
tence is complete in ttself, both in sense and construction, but is 
followed by some additional remark or illustration depending 
upon it in sense, though not in syntax; as, “Study to acquire a 
habit of thinking: no study ts more important.’ 

b&. The insertion or omission of a conjunction before the concluding member 
of a sentence, frequently determines the use of the colon or semicolon. When a 
conjunction is not expressed before the concluding member, a colon is to be used ; 
but when it is expressed, a semicolon is used ; as, ‘‘ Apply yourself to learning : 


it will redound to your honour.” “ Apply yourself to learning; for, it will 
redound to your honour,” 


468. Rute 2?.—When the sense of several members of a 
sentence, which are separated from each other by semicolons, 
depends on the Jast clause, that clause is generally separated 
from the others by a colon; as, “A Divine Legislator, uttering 
His voice from heaven; an Almighty Governor, stretching forth 
His arm to reward or punish: these are considerations which 
overawe the world, support integrity, and check guilt.” 


469, a. Rue 8.—When an example, a quotation, or a speech 
is introduced, it is separated from the rest of the sentence either 
by @ semicolon or a colon; as, “The Scriptures give us an 
| 18 
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amiable representation of the Deity, in these words; ‘ God ts 
lave,.’” , 
b. Several parts of the Ziteny, in our church service, are divided by the colon, 


merely to distinguish the cadenced of the chanting service ; as, ‘‘ Thine honour- 
able ;: true, and only Son.” 


LESSON 76. b.— The Period.—Zixercise 76. b —Page 97. 


470. a. When a sentence is complete, both in the construction 
and sense intended, a pertod must be used ; as, “ By disappoint- 
ments and trials, the violence of our passions is tamed.” 


“b. The period must be used after all abbreviations; as, 
ACD.” ORLA.” Fol,” 6 


c. A period is sometimes inserted between sentences which are connected by 
conjunctions, as the sense and structure of sentences, and not the connective 
particle, in general, determine whether or not a period is to be used ; as, “‘ He 
who lifts himself up to the observation and notice of the world is, of all men, 
the least likely to avoid censure. For, he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, 
that will narrowly inspect him in every part.” 


The Dash, 


471, a. A dash (—) may be used where the sentence breaks 
off abruptly, where a significant pause is required, or where 
there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment; as, “And God 
said,” —what ?— Let there be light.” 

b, A Dash is employed—1. To denote a pause longer than a comma; as, 
**Laborious and patient men of all ranks—inventors and discoverers—all have 
worked together.”~—~2. Sometimes to introduce a sentence which might com- 
mence a fresh paragraph.—s. Sometimes to denote clauses on which we wish 
the reader to dwell a little.—4. Sometimes to represent a certain hesitanoy in 
speaking ; as, *‘ I—regret—to inform you—that the debt—is—still—unpaid.”— 
5. The Dash is also sometimes employed by writers who have not taken suffi- 
cient pains to insert the pruper stops. 


The Note of Interrogation, 


472. a. The note of interrogation (P) is inserted at the end of 
a sentence in which a question is asked; as, “ Why do you 
neglect your duty ?”’ 

b. A note of interrogation must not be used in cases in which a question fs 
only said to have been asked, and in which the words are not used as a question; 
as, ‘‘ Your father inquired when I bad good news from Leeds.” To give this 


sentence the interrogative form, it should be thus ; “ When,” sald your 
father to me, ‘“‘ had yon good news from Leeds?” 


The Note of Exclamation, 


478. a. The note of exclamation (1) is used after expressions 
of sudden emotion, joy, terror, surprise, &c., and also with in- 
vocations or addresses; as, ‘ Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful 
thought!” a . : =<5 hae 

b, When 0h sthe exclamatory is generally panne gee | 
: i, ox after tee next word; sa," Oht that that ee the cine 


a 
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a ig — the point is placed after some intervening words; as, “O my respected 
ends!” | 


c. When the notes of {nterrogation and exclamation stand at the end of a 
complete sentence, which is most frequently the case with the note of interro- 
gation, they are equal to the period ; when théy terminate a clause of a sentence 
only, their value is that of the point which would otherwise have been placcd . 
dey Paid inte of interrogation and exclamation mark an elevation of the® 
voioa g. 


The following characters are likewise used in Composition, 
LESSON 77.—Bxercise 77.— Page 98. 


474. a. A parenthesis ( ) includes a clause inserted in tife 
body of a™sentence, containing some necessary information or 
useful remark, but which may be omitted without injuring the 
grammatical construction of the sentence; as, 


‘“‘ Know then this truth (exough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below.” 
db. The pegenthesis, whether short or extended, is evidently a digression in a 
sentence, and shonld either be transferred to the following sentence, or be so 
placed as to read smoothly, and glide at once into our conception. When the 
clause is short, and coincides with the rest of the sentence, the parenthetical 
characters are now generally omitted, and commas inserted in their place; as, 


‘Mantua, Milan, and Parma, fruitful provinces of Italy, have often been the 
theatre of war,” 


475, An apostrophe (’) is used when a letter is omitted, or a 
word abbremated; as, enrich’d for enriched ; tho’ for though. It 
is likewise the sign of the possessive case, being used instead of 
a letter which was formerly inserted ; as, man’s for. manes or 
manta.—It also denotes the plural of words, when used merely 
as words; as, “ Dot your ¢’s, cross your @’s.” (See 86. ¢.) 


476. a, A Macron or small dash (~) over a vowel shows 
that it is long; as, d, i, 6, in bale, pine, note-—A Bréve or small 
curve (¥) shows that the vowel is short; as, d, 4, 6, in ddl, 
pin, ndt. 


6. The Acute Accent (’) denotes the Emphasis on a syllable ; 
as, reg’ in reg/ular.—It also denotes a short syllable; as, prom 
in promise y—and also the rising Inflexion; as, “The Lord 
reigneth’.” 

o. The Grave Accent (‘) denotes a long or to vowel ; as, 
favour ;—also, the falling Inflexion; as, “We shall write 
to-day.” —It also shows that the vowel over which it is placed 
requires its full sound ; as, | 

a “Tn hig right hand a tippad staffe he held, 

‘ With which his feeble steps he stayéd still,” 
_ 477, A déaerens (°") when used to divide a diphthong into 
two rd “lables, shows that they are to be pronounced apart, as, 


, + i 


a 
~ 
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478. An asterisk C an obelisk (¢), a double dagger (1), 
and a parallel (||), with small letters and figures, refer to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 


479, (***) Two or thyee asterisks denote the omission of 
some letters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, 
or some defect in the manuscript. 


is used to connect words which have one 

480. A brace + common term. It was formerly used to 

connect three lines in poetry, having the same rhyme, called a 
triplet. Thus, 


‘ “ And the eye tells what every moment shows, 
That Heav’n no bounds in power or bounty knotys, 
Almighty when it works, all good when it bestows.” 


481. A caret (, ) is used toshow that some word is omitted ; 
a 


re 
as, ‘You , the man.” The same mark is called a circumflex, 
when it is placed over a vowel to denote a long sy}lable ; as, 
auménable. 


482, An ellipsis (—) is used when some letters in a word 
are omitted; as, k—g, for king. 


483, Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a word or phrase which 


is intended to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some 
mistake. 


484. a. A hyphen (-) is used to connect compound words ; 
as, lap-dog, father-in-law. It is used when a word is divided 
into syllables; as, re-main-ing. When used at the end of a 
line, it shows that the remaining part of the word is carried to 
the beginning of the next line, as in several words in the next 
page. (See 45.) 

6. The term Ayphen comes from the Greek, and signifies under one, because to 
words are thus brought under one. 


c. A hyphen is generally used between two nonns, when one of them signifies 
something belonging to, used for, or adapted to the other; as, A silk-mill, a mil} 


for spinning silk ; a cork-seretw, a screw for corks; a kitchen-grate, & grate for a 
_ , kitchen.—A hyphen is not used when the first word denotes the material or subs 


stance of which the second is made; as, a silk gown ; a stone wall. 


485. a, An index (gap) refers to some remarkable passage. 
&. The Cedilla (5), of French origin, is sometimes placed under c, to show that 
¢ has the sound of s before g or 0; as, fagon, — 


486. A section (§) is used to divide a discourse or chapter 
into portions. 


487. a. A paragraph (4) denotes the ics ing of a new 
subject, but the uk (4) is never used except in the Old and 


_ the New Testament, and in the Book of Common Prayer, In 
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other books, paragraphs are distinguished by leaving off, and 
commencing a new line. 

b. Different subjects, unless they are very short, should be separated into para- 
phe When one subject is continued to a considerable length, the larger 


ions of it should be put into distinct paragraphs. The facts, premises, and 
conclusions of a subject, must also be divided into aon mae 


c. Paragraphs should not be extended to a great length. If very long, they 
may not be attentively read, and, if very short, they occasion a difficulty in the 
connexion. Nor, if possible, must they be of a uniform length, but, on the 
contrary, must be diversified in their extent; for a monotonous sameness is dis- 
pleasing in this, as well asin other things. (See 695.) 


488. A quotation is a passage quoted from an author or 
speaker in his own words, and has two inverted commas at thé 
beginning, 8nd two direct ones at the end; thus, (“ 7); as, 


“A man that rightly knows himeelf,” says Mason, in his Treatise on Self- 
Knowledge, “is acquainted with his peculiar temptations ; and knows when, and 
in what circumstances, he is in the greatest danger of transgreasing.” 


Directions respecting the use of Capital or Head Letters. 
LESSON 78.—Exercise 78.— Page 98. 


489. Capitals or head letters are so called from the Latin, caput, the head. 
Small letters are said to have been first introduced in the seventh century ; before 
that time, only large or capital letters were used for all the words in a volume, 
Hence, great difficulty would be experienced in reading. 


For a long time after the introduction of small letters, every 
noun began with a capital letter, both in writing and printing, 
but at present, only the following words begin with capital 
letters :-— 


490.—1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing.—Also, the titles of books, with 
the substantives and principal words in the titles; as, “ Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry; ”  Goldsmith’s Deserted Village.” 


491.—2, The jirst word after a period, after a note of tter- 
rogation or exclamation, when the sentence before, and the one 
after it, are independent of each other; and the first word in 
every line of poetry. 

But, if several interrogative or exclamatory sentences are so connected, that 
the latter sentences depend on the former, all of them, except the first, may 
begin with 2 smal} letter; as, ‘How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of 
people! how is she become as a widow!” 


. + 492.8, The names of the Deity; as, God, Jehovah, the 
. Almighty; also, a personal Pronoun, when applied to the 
\ Deity; aa, “Hear Him.”—Also, titles of honour in a direct 

' address ; as, My Lord, Sir, Your Honour, &c. 
names of persons, places, streets, rivers, 


498,—4. The 
ships, mountains, ke: as, Thomas, London, Cheapside, the 
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Thames, the Royal George, Snowdon, &c.— Also, common 
nouns, when pace ; as, “Come, gentle Spring.” — The 


names of days, months, particular feasts, and historical events ; 
as, Tuesday, June, Easter, the Reformation. 


494.—5. Adjectives derived from the i ap names.of persons 
and places; as, Johnsonian, English, French, Roman. 


495.—6. The first word of a maxim, an example, or a eae 
tion, when it follows a semicolon or a colon; that is, when it 
is used in a direct form ; as, “ Temperance preserves health.” 

* When a quotation is not introduced in a direct form, bnt follows a comma, the 


first word must not begin with a capital; as, “‘ Solomon obser¢es, that ‘ pride 
goeth before destruction.’” 


496.—7. a. The pronoun J, the interjections O, Oh, and most 
abbreviations begin with capitals; as, “I study;” “Hear, O 
Israel!” “4.D.,” “ M.A.,” “ Fol.” 


&. Other words also may begin with capitals, when they are remarkably 
emphatical, or form the principal subject of the composition. 


497. a. Italie Letters—When a writer wishes any word or 

e to be particularly noticed, it is usually printed in Italics 

or letters which tncline), especially in works mntended for the 

young or uneducated. In other works, Italics are only sparingly 
_ employed. 


pores words intended to be printed in Jtalics are underlined by the Author in 
WwW &. 


c. Words and phrases from other languages, when introduced into English 
writings, Hechah vier jo expressed in /falics ; thus, ‘‘ Stamp duties, the amount of 
phe is pooordinig to the value of the property, are termed ad valérem 

uties,’ . 


d. Headings. —In beginning any chapter or section, it is 
recommended to place at the top or commencement, the 
Subject, as a Headtng. 


498, The manuscripts of the ancients were usually arranged in the form of 
long narrow rolls of parchment or papfrus, called volumina, whence our volume. 
The words in these volumina were written in Oapital letters, withont any 
separation by spaces or marks of punctuation, or any divisions of chapters, 
paragraphs, or periods, as in modern books. In addition to the want of a a 
points, &c., the mannscriptas generally contained numerous contractions, not o 
of syllables but of whole words, so that tho art of reading them easily and 
correctly was difficult of attainmont. . 
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PART V.—PROSODY. 


LESSON 79.—Exercise 79.— Page 103. 


499. Prosopy explains the nature of the Accent and Quantity 
of syllables, of Emphases, Pauses, and Tones, and of the laws 
of Versification. It consists of two parts, Orthoépy and Vera- 


® ORTHOEPY. 


500. ORnTHOEPY comprises the correct Pronunctation of letters; 
the Accent and Quantity of syllables; and the nature of Emphasis, 
Pauses, and Tone. 


Directions s° already been given with regard to the pronunciation of Letters, 
(See 12 to 87. 


501. a. Accent is a particular stress of the voice on a certain 
syllable in a word, that it may be distinguished from the rest; 
as, the syllable vir in the word wrtue——The tendency of the 
English language is to throw the Accent as near the beginning 
of the word as possible; thus, Del’-icacy, plan’-etary, mon’- 
archy, effron’-tery. ; 


6, Accent is of two kinds, primary and secondary. ‘ Words of one syllable 
can have no accent. Words of wo syllables have the primary accent only. 
Words of three and tb Hables may have both the primary and seconuda 
accent; but many of th ve no secondary accent that deserves notice; suc 
as, dignity, annutty, fidelity. In words of four, five, or more syllables, a secondary 
acoent is often essential to a clear and distinct articulation of the several 
syllables.”— Webster. In most dictionaries the Primary Aocent only is marked ; 
as, Am/icable; in others, the Primary is marked with two accents ("), and the 
secondary with one ('); a8, Ad’verti”se, Com'plat-sant”. 


c. In words of two syllables, those that are oes Maar ctrn have generally the 
first syllable accented. But when the same word is sometimes a noun or adjeo- 
tive, and sometimes a verb, the accent is on the fest sy Hable of the noun or 
adjective, and the second of the verb; as, Ad'sence, ab'sen!,—absen?. In Compound 
and Derivative words, the long sounds or syllables of the Primitives are fre- 
quently shortened. | (See 38. ¢.) 


d@. In words of Three Syliables the Accent is mostly either on the First, as, in 
Pee id'ium, ‘ular; or on the last but ene; as, in Co-e-qual, com-mif-tee, 
“rum; and least frequcuily on the dust; as, in As-cer-fain’, dis-en-gage’. 

e. In words of Four Sables, the Accent is—1, never on the Last »—2, rarely on 
the Fira, as, in Ac’-curacy, cer’-emony ;—3, mostly on the Penultimate (last but 
one), as, in Aca-dem'-io, compre-hen’-sive ;—or 4, on the Antepenultimate (last 
but two) ; as, in A-bi/-ity; in-cw’-rable.—The worda ending in tion, ston, cious, 
Hous, Hai, &c. accent the syllable before that termination ; as, ce-/es’-tial, : 

i. Fok other words, consult either Webster's large Dictionary, or Walker’s, and. 

to the mode observed by the best speakers. | | | 
502, The Quantity of a syllable is the time occupied in’ pro- 
nouncing it—A syllable is Jong, when the accent is on the 
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vowel; and short, when the accent is on the consonant. <A long 

ayllable requires twice the time in pronouncing it that a short 

one does. Long syllables are marked thus (~), as, éube; short 

syllables thus (v), as, md. In English, syllables are generally 

considered as accented or unaccented, rather than long or shoré as 
« in Latin or Greek. (See 476.) 


In Reading—Let every syliable have a full and distinct enunciation.—The 
words included in a Parenthesis must be pronounced rather more quick/y and in 
a lower voice than the other words of a sentence. 


503. a. Emphasis denotes that stress of the voice which we 

lay on some particular word or words in a sentence, in order to 

‘mark their superior importance, and thus more clearly to convey 
the idea intended by the writer or speaker. © 


b. Emphases must be judiciously employed, for when they occur too frequently 
they are apt to be disregarded. The best yoneral rule is, clearly to comprehend 
what you are about to read or utter, and then place the emphasis on those 
words which you would render emphatical if they proceeded from the immediate 
sentiment of your own mind in private discourse. 


504. a. Pauses, or rests, are cessations of the voige, in order 
to enable the reader or speaker to tuke breath; and to give the 
hearer a distinct perception of the meaning, not only of each 
sentence, but of the whole discourse. 


b. Pauses are of two kinds; first, emphatical pauses; and next, such as serve to 
distinguish the sense. 


Emphatical pauses are used aftcr something has been said which is important, 
and on which we wish to fix the hearcr’s attention. These pauses must not be 
used too frequently.—With respect to pauses trhich serve to distinguish the sense, 
it is proper to observe, that the voice should be relieved at every stop; slightly 
at a comma, longer at a semicolon, still more so at a colon, and completely ata 
period. The sense aleo sometimes requires pauscs which are not represented 
by points ; these are called rhetorical pauses.—An excellent method for preventing 
the habit of taking breath too frequent/y is, to accustom yourself to read sentences 
of considerable length abounding with long and dificult words. 


ce. There are likewise two panses peculiar to poetry; the Final pause at the end 
of each line, and the Caesural pause at or near the middle of the line. 


In reading blank verse, the close of each line should be made sensidle to the ear, 
but without either letting the voice fall, or elevating it; it should be marked 
only by euch a slight suspension of sound, as may distinguish the passage from 
one line to another without injuring the sense.—The Caesural pause divides the 
line into two parts. It is necessary in every line of cight, ten, or twelve syllables, 
and is generally placed at the end of the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable. 


505. a. Intonation is the change or modulation of the voice, 
when speaking or reading. 


b. The tone of the voice is changed principally at the accent or emphasis, 
The raising of the voice at the accent or emphasis is called the rising inflection ; 
the sinking of the voice is called the falling inflection. The art of making a 
proper use of Pauses, Accent, Emphasis, and Intonation, in speaking, reading, or 
reciting, is called Llocution. 


ec. The different passions of the mind must be expressed by different tones of the 
voice. Love, by a soft, smooth, languishing voice ; anger, by astrong, vehement, 
and elevated voice ; joy, by a quick, sweet, and clear voice; sorrow, by a low, 
flexible, interrupted voice; fear, by a dojected, tremulous, hesitating voice ; 
courage, by « full, bold, and loud voice; and perplexity, by a grave and earnest 
voice, In exordiums, the voice should be low, yet clear; in-narratiene, distinct « 
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in reasoning, Blow ; in persuasions, strong ; it should thunder in anger, soften in 
sorrow, tremble in fear, and melt in love. 


d. In an antithesis, the contrary assertion should be pronounced louder than 
the other. In a climaz, the voice should always rise with it. In dialogues, it 
should alter with the parts, The voice should be steadily and firmly supported 
throughout the sentence, and the concluding wofds modulated according to the 
pense. 


e. The best general rule to be observed with respect to In- 
tonation, is to FOLLOW NATURE. Consider how she teaches you 
to utter any sentiment or feeling of the heart in SENSIBLE 
ANIMATED CONVERSATION. Think after what manner, with 
what tones and inflections of voice, you would, on such an 
occasion, express yourself, when you were most in earnest, and_ 
sought mosg to be listened to by those whom you addressed. 
Let these be the foundation of your manner of pronouncing in 
public, and you will take the surest method of rendering your 
delivery both agreeable and persuasive. 


506. a. In order to speak and read with grace and effect, 
attention must also be paid to the proper pitch of the vorce. 


b. The voice must be neither too loud nor too iow. Acquire such 8 command over 
your voice, that you may elevate or lower it according to the number of persons 


c. The voice must not be thick nor indistinct. Accustom yourself, both in con- 
versation and in reading, to give every sound which you utter its due proportion, 
s0 that every word and every syllable may be clearly and distinctly heard.—Many 
oapuen in language have arisen from an idle slurring pronunciation of 
words. 


d. The utterance must neither be too quick nor too slow, Convey to the hearer 
the sense, weight, and propriety of every sentence you read, in a free, full, and 
deliberate pronunciation. 


507. Another subject which claims attention, is Gesture or Action, The best 
rule that can be given on this subject is, to attend to the looks and gestures in 
which earnestness, indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, discovers 
itself to the best advantage in the common intercourse of men. Let the motions 
aud gestures which nature thus dictates be those on which your own are formed. 


VERSIFICATION. 
LESSOW 80.— Exercise 80.— Page 103. 


508. Pross is the ordinary language cmployed in reasoning 
and conversation, and is not confined to any arranged number 
of syllables. 


509. Pozrry is language chiefly addressed to the imagina- 
tion and feelings. In construction, it differs from Prose in 
requiring a measured arrangement of words in verse, and in 
admitting a peculiar license in the application of them. 


510. VERSIFICATION is that measured arrangement of words 
which chiefly distinguishes the form of poetry from prose. It 
embraces the Lawa of Metre and the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of Verse. 
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511. Poetical License is the peculiar application of certain 
words in poetry, contrary to the ordinary rules of Grammar. 
(See 526.) 


512. Poetry is written in two forme ; namely, Rhyme and 
Blank Verse. vy 


a, Rhyme is a term pia to verses that terminate in 
syllables of the same sound ; as, 


fe 


‘‘ Indulge the true ambition to excel 
Tn that best art,—the art of living well.” 


b. In blank verse, the final syllables do not rhyme. 


Blank verse may be accounted a noble, bold, and disencumbered species of 
versification, and in several respects it possesses many advantages over rhyme. 
It allows the lines to run into one another with perfect freedom ; hence, it is 
adapted to subjects of dignity and force, which demand more free and manly 
numbers than can be obtained in rhyme. Blank verse is written in the heroic 
measure, that is, in lines consisting of ten syllables. Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Thomson, Akenside, Armstrong, and Pollok, are the principal poets in this species 
of composition. 


513. a. A verse is one line, consisting of a certain number 
of accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to 
metrical rules. 


b. The Aythm or harmonious flow of words, depends upon the regular recur- 
rence of accented and unaccented syllables. 


ce. A foot isa portion of a verse, consisting of two or more 
syllables. 


A certain number of syllavles are named feet, because, by their afd, the voice 
steps along, as it were, through the verse in a measured pace. 


d. A couplet or distich consists of two lines or verses ; a triplet 
of three. The sense should not, if possible, be carried beyond 
the second line or couplet. 


e. A hemistich is half a verse.—The term hypercatalectic, hypermeter or redundant, 
ig applied to a verse when it exceeds the regular number of syllables.—A verse 
shortened by a syllable is called Catalectic or deficient; Acatalectic is the complete 
verse. 


. The repetition of the same letter or letfera at certain intervals in a line forms 
. what is termed Alieration; as, “If you trust before you try,—you may repent 
before you die.” 

514. A stanza or stave is a combination of several verses, 
varying in number according to the poet’s fancy, and consti- 
tuting a regular division of a poem or song. 3 


515. a. Scanning is dividing a verse into its several feet, in 
order to ascertain whether their quantity and position are agree- 
able to the rules of metre. ~ 


Metre, ot Measure, is the number of poetical feet which a verse contatas, 
b, All feet used in poetry consist either of two or of three 


&. 
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syllables, and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, 
and four of three, as follow :— 


Dissyllable. | Trisyliable. 
1. An Iambus (v —); as, d&fénd. 5, A Dabtyl (~ vv); as, virtiiots. 
2, A Trochee (= ~)>; as, ndbla. 6. An Amphibrach (U—w~); as, cdm- 
3. A Spondee (— —); as, Vain man. téntmént. 


4, A Pyrrhic (v ~); as, dn & (hill). 7, An Anapaest (u vu —) ; as, Intércéde. 
8. ATribrach(v v v ); as,(nn)méerablé. 


c. In the preceding examples, a dash (— ) placed over a vowel shows that it is 
accented; a breve (~) that it is unaccented, as, in Ad-i¥. The marks over the 
vowels will therefore show that in an /amodus, the first syllable is unaccented and 
the second accented; in a Trochee, the jfirst syllable is accented and the second 


unaccented, and so of the other fect.—Of these feet, the /ambus is the most 


common; next to it, the 7rochee. 


516. a. The Caesira, or divsion, is the variable pause which 
takes place in a verse, and which divides it into two parts; as, 


“The dumb shall sing, || the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting |j like the bounding roe.” 


b, The Caesural panse occurs after the fourth, fi/th, or sixth syllable in a line, 
and, accordingly as it occurs after one or other of these syllables, the melody of 
the verse is affected and its air diversified, 


c. When the caesura occurs after the fourth syllable, the verse is lively and 
spirited; as, 
“* Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfix’d as those.” 


d. When the caesura falls after the fi/th syllable, the verse loses that brisk and 
lively air, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flowing; as, 


‘* Rternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wish resign’d.” 


e. When the caesura occurs after the sizth syllable, the verse becomes solemn, 
and marches, as it were, with a more measured pace ; as, 


“The wrath of Peleus’ son hae direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, ( goddess, sing.” 


It is sometimes necessary to vary the position of the caesura, as too great a 
uniformity thronghont each line tends to produce a tediousness to the ear. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 
LESSON 81. a.—Zxercise 81. a.— Page 103. 


517. English verse may be divided into three classes, deno- 
minated, from the feet of which they principally consist, the 
Lambic, Trochatc, and Anapaestre. 


Tho Iambus, Trochce, and Anapaest are the principal feet employed in the con- 
struction of English verse; the other feet are only secondary, being chiefly used 
to diversify the numbers and improve the verse, 


Iamtic Verse. 


518. Iambic Verse, in its various forms, is the most exten- 
sively employed of the English Metres. It is adapted to sertous 
and ¢ subjects, and has every second, fourth, and other 
even syllable accented. | 


i.) 


~ 


» 
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a. The First Form is the Lambie Trim’éter, which consists 
_ of three Iambuses or six syllables. This measure is not exten- 
sively used, but occasionally it forms entire hymns, and, when 
the third line contains “Four Jambuses, the stanza constitutes 
what is called our Short Metre. The following are two 
‘ examples :— 
1. Thy way | not mine | O Lord, | 2. ’Tis God | th8 Spir | it léads 
Howév | &r dark | it ba; Yn paths | b&fore | inknéwn ; 
Léad mé | by Thine | own hand, | Thé work | t6 bé | pérform’d | is 
Choose out | thé path | forme. ours, 
Thé stréngth | is all | His own. 
* 8, Sometimes it contains an additional syllable ; as, 
Y6 thir | t¥ nd | ble na | tions, © 
Oinféd | éréte | In dnc, 
Tht ké6p | yoiir star | ry sta | tidns, 
dund | tht wést | érn eftn. 

519. a. The Second Form is the Lambic Tetram’éter of eight 
syllables, which, being well adapted to lively Narrative, is 
much employed by Scott in his Lay, Marmion, &c, It is also 
much used in hymns; thus, | 

Whén wé | our wéér | iéd limbs | to rést, 
S&t down | by proud | Etiphra | tés’ stréam, 
Wé wept | with dole | fil thoughts Sppréss’d, 
And Si {| on was | otir mourn | fil théme. 

bd. It is also much employed in Burlesque, asin Butler's comic poem, called 

Hudibras ; cometimes, with an additional short syllable; as, 
Hé& wis | In Lig | ic & | grett crit | fc, 
Profound | 1¥ skill’d | In an | alyt | te. 

520. a, The Third Form is the Iambic Pentam’éter, commonly 
called the Heroe or Epic Measure, which consists of jive 
Jambuses or ten syllables. The Heroic Measure is the most 
dignified of English Verse, and is much used, being well 
adapted to subjects of an elevated character. It may be used 
either—1. With rhyme, or—2. Without, called Blank Versey as, 

1, None sénds | his ar | row td | thé mark | in e7ew 
Whose hand | is fee | b1é Gr | his aim | tinérwe ; 
2. Now stir | thé fire | and clése | thé shit | térs fast, 
Lét fall | thé cir | téins, whéel | thé so | fa round, 
And, while | the bub | bling and { loud hiss | ing urn 
Throws up | a steam | y col | umn, and | the cups 
That chéér | btit ndt | iné | briate wait | on éach, 
So lét | tis wél | come péace | fil év’n | ing in. 
b. 1. This Measure frequently admits of some varicty, particularly at the 
and end of the line. The jirst foot is sometimes a Troches instead of 
an Jambus; and the ast has sometimes a short unaccented syllable attached to 
the Iambus ; as, 
(1.) Datightér | df Géd ind mAn, Becdmplished Eve. 
(2.) Tén thousand glitt’ring lamps thd akics Sddrn | tag, 


3. Sometimes a syllable is cut off from the first foot; as, 
T| did af | tér dinnér tn his chair 
Sat | & far | mtr riiddy, fat, And fair. 
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c. Sometimes a line of Str Lambuses or Twelve Syllables, 
called an Alexandrine Verse, is introduced at the close of an 
Heroic Stanza of nine lines. This mode prevails in Spenser’s 
Faéry Queen, and has been adopted by several modern poets. 
In stanzas of this kind, the Ist line rhymes with the 8rd; the 
2nd with the 4th, 5th, and 7th; and the 6th with the 8th and 
last; thus— 


Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it-shall possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refin’d. 
Pray Heav’'n for firmness, thy whole soul to bind 
To thiy thy purpose—to begin, pursue, 
With thoughts all fixed, and feelings purely kind ; 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace | t6 give | thé praise | whére ali | is év | er dite, 


b21, a. The Mourth Form is the Lambie Heptam’éter, whia: 
consists of Seven Iambuses, or Fourteen Syllables ;— 
Xttana Phu ys | who list | tb héar | Sur nb | bIs Eng | lind’s prize, 
I sing | of the | thrice fa | mous deeds | she wrought | in an } ciunt days, 
When that | great fiect | invin | cible | against | her bore | in vain, 
The rich | est spoils | of Mex | ico, | the stout | est hearts | in Spain. 
6. Psalms and Hymns were formerly written in this mee- 
sure; as, 
Théu didst, | O migh | ty Gad! | &xist | Sre time | b&gan | its raer. 
But these lines are now generally broken into verses, containing alternately 
Four and Three Feet ; as, 
Thoéu didst, | O migh | ty God! | éxist | 
Eré time | bégan | its race; | 
Before | the am | ple ae ements | 
Fill’d up | the void | of space. 
c. Sometimes the first and third lines consist of Three Jambuses and an aridli- 


tional syllable ; as, 
Frim Gréén | Mind’s 1 | c} médun | dains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Af { ric’s sun { ny foun { tains 
Roll down their golden sand. 


522. a. The Fifth Form is the Iambie Octom’éter, consisting 
of Eight Iambuses, or Sixteen Syllables, Formerly Psalms and 
Hymns were also written in this measure ; as, 


Xn péo | plé that | On Garth | a’ dwéll, | sing td | tht Lard | with chéer | ft 
voice. : 





This is now broken into Stanzas, each containing Four Tetrameter lines, and 
forming our Long Metre psalms or hymns; thus, 
All péo | pld that | Sn darth | dd dwall, | 
Sing to | the Lord | with cheer { ful voice, 
Him serve | with fear, | His praise | forth tell, | 
Come ye {| before | Him, and | rejoice. | 
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b. The following Forms of Jambic Verse are, for the sake of variety, occa- 
sionally introduced into stanzas, but are too short to constitute, of themselves, 
either an-entire ode, or any number of lines, 


1. Of one Jambus, with an additional syllable ; as, 
Consént | tng. 
e Répént | tag. 
‘2. OF teco Jambuses; as, 
Whit place | Is hare. | 
Whit scénes | ippéar. | 
3. This form sometimes assumes an additional syllable ; as, 


pin | & modun | tatn. 
Béside | & foun | tata. 


Trochaic Verse. 
LESSON 81. b.—Exercise 81. b.—Page 106. 


523. Trochdic Verse is adapted to dvely, cheerful subjects, aa 
well as to those which are devotional. It has the first, third, 
and other odd syllables accented, and comprises verses of various 
lengths. The following are those most commonly used :— 


1. a. The Trochate Trim’éter consists of Three Trochees, or 
six syllables ; as, ‘ 
Dangérs | dé not | dare mé, | 
Térrors | cénnot | scire mé; | 
God my | guide, I'll | bear mé | 
. Manful | ly for | éver. 

b. When this form admits an additional syllable, it is capable 
of being extended through entire odes and hymns, and is 
much used; thus, 

All re | archi | técts of | fate, 

Working | in thése | walls of | Time, 
Sdéme with | missive | dédds and | great, 
Some wit | orna | ments of | rhyme. 

Nothing | useless | is, or | low, 
Each thing | in its | place is | best, 
And what | seems but [idle | show 
Strengthens | and sup | ports the | rest. 

2. a. The Second Form is the Trochaic Tetram’éter, consisting 
of Fou Trochees, or eight syllables; as, 

May, théu | month of | rosy | beaiity, 
Ménth whén | pléastire | is & | duty; 

Month of | bees, and | month of | flowers, 
Month of | blossom- | laden | bowers. 

b. This form, when varied in the second and fourth lines b 
the Trochaic Trimeter of three Trochees and a long syllable, is 
much used, particularly in hymns; as, 

Saviotir, | bréathe &n | év’ning | bléssing | 
Eré ré | pose dur | spirits | séal, 

Sin and | want we | come con | feasing, 
Thou canst | save, and | Thou canst | heal. 
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3. The Trochaic Pentameter, not much used, consists of 
Five Trochees, or ten syllables, with sometimes an additional 
syllable; as, 

All that | walk Sn | foot dr | ride in | chari | ots, 
All that | dwéll in | pala | cés or | garréts. 


y 


4. The Trochaic Hexrameter, also rarely used, consists of Ser 
Trochees or twelve syllables ;//as, 
On i | mountain | strétched bé | néath & | hoary | willdw, 
Lay & | shéphérd’s | swain, and | viéw’d thé | rolling | billow. 
5. The following are only occasionally used :— 
a. Of one Trochee and an additional syllable; as, 
: Tim tit | cease, 
f Sink to } peace, 
b. Of two Trochees; or of two and an additional syllable; as, 


Wishts | rising. Tn thé |] days Uf | dd. 
Théughts siir | prising. Stories | plainly | rdld. 


Anapaestic Measure, 


524, Thé Anapaestic Measure is adapted both to solemn and 
cheerful subjects. The principal forms are the following :— 


l. a. The First Form, called the Anapaestic Dimeter, is not 
much used ;—it consists of Z'wo Anapaests, or six syllables; as, 
All dur 1a | botir mist fail, 
If thé wick | &d prévail. 
bo. Sometimes an unaccented syllable is added ; as, 
In thé clive | Sf th’ moun | fain, 
BY thé side | of tht foun | fain. 

2.a. The Second Form, which is very much used, is the 
Anapaestic Trimeter, consisting of Three Anapaests, or nine 
syllables ; as, | 

I &m mén | arch of all | I stirvéy, | 
My right | thére is none | t6 dispite, | 
From thé cén | tré all round | to thé séa | 
I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute. 


b, Sometimes a syllable is omitted in the first foot; thus, 
How flét | is thé glance | of thé mind; 
Compar'd | with thé spoed | Sf its flight, 
Thé tém | pést itsélf | lags béhind, 
And thé swift | wingéd ar | rows of light. 
3. a. The Third Form is the Anapaestic Tetrameter, consisting 
ef Four Anapaests or twelve syllables; as, 
pe Xasyr | iin cime down | liké thd wilf | dn thé fold, 
d his cd | hérts wére gléam | ing in piir | plé and gold; 
And the sheen | of their spears | was like stars | on the sea, 
When the blue | wave rolle night | ly on deep | Guliles, 
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6, This form sometimes contains an additional syllable; as, 
On thé warm | chéek df yoiith | smiles ind rd | sts wére blind | Ing. 


526. The preceding aye the Principal Metres in their simple 
or regular forms; but, sometimes, the sentiment requires a 
variation from the usual mode. This can be effected, either 

by the intermixture of the principal feet with one another, or 
by the admission of secondary feet, as seen in the following 
examples, or by the peculiar application of ccrtain words in 
poetry, called Poetical License. ee Lesson 82.) 


a. The Pyrrhic mized with the Iambic. 
And t5 | th déad | m¥ will | Ing sdul | shill go. 
b. The Spondee with the Jambic. 
Podrbear, | gred¢ mdn, | In rme {| réndwn'd, | forbear. 
c. The Trochee with the Iambic. 
Tyrant | ind slive, | thdse nimes | Sf hate | ind fear. 
a. The Jambic with the Anapaestic. 


MY sor | r6ws ¥ than | might Assuage | 
In the ways of religion and truth. 


e. The Dactyl with the Trochaic. 
GlérYous | things of | thé &re | spokén, | 
Zion, | cit¥ | o£ dur | God. 


Poetical License. 
LESSON 82.—Exercise 82.— Page 108. 


526. a. Laneva@E or Porrry.—The Language of Poe 
is in general brief, frequently suggesting more than what is 
expressed. In addition to this, many antiquated words and 
idioms, as well as irregularities of syntactical construction, are 
allowed, which are altogether inadmissible into good Prose. 
The deviations from the ordinary grammatical arrangement 
may sometimes be necessary, to suit the peculiur metre and 
euphony of the verse; but, the employment of antiquated 
words and tdtoms will chiefly depend on the poet’s own predi- 
lection for this kind of expression. 
vb. Poetical Incense (as stated in 511) is the term exployed to 
denote the application of certain words in Poetry contrary to 
the ordinary rules of Grammar. The following are the prin- 
cipal peculiarities :— 

527. Antiquated words and constructions are frequently intro- 
duced into Poetry which, though common in the ages of 
en and the Stuarts, are now obsolete in good Prose. 

us, 


1, Wonps.—a. “ Shall I receive by gift, what of my own 
‘When and where likes me best, 1 can command ?” 


b, “ Long were, to tell what I have seen.” 
2, Mopxs or CONSTRUCTION.—a. “ He knew to sing, and build the lofty rhyme." 
b. “ Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful or new—was offer'd to his view.” 


ig 
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528. The poets sometimes imitate the Latin and Greek modes 
of construction ; as, 
a. Give me to seize rich Nestor’s shield= (permi me to seize). 
b. There are, who, deaf to mad ambition’s call® (there are persons who, &c.). 
c. Yet to their general’s voice they all obeyed = (cancel fo). 
d. How much of knowledge= (omit 0/). 


529, Sometimes words are abbreviated, at other tines length- 
ened ; &s, 


a. Amaze for amazement, Jone for lonely, ope for open, of? for often. 
b. Begirt for girt, evanishes for vanishes. 
c. Sometime.*they form the Adjective in y; as, Towery height for towering. — 


530. The Syntactical order of words is frequently changed .— 
a. By placing the Adjective after the Noun ; as, “ Showers on her kings ber 
baric,” instead of “ barbaric kings.” 
b. By putting the Nominative aster the Verb, and the Objective before it; as, 
‘Mo hive hast thou of hoarded sweets,” for, ‘‘ thou hast.” 


“* A transient calm the happy scenes bestow,—instead of— 
“ The happy scenes bestow a transient calm.” 


c. By placing a neuter Verb at the beginning of a sentence ; as, 
“ Roar the mountains, taundersall the ground,” for “ the mountains roar,” &c 


d. By placing the Infinitive before the word on which it depends; as, 
** When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d,” for “ designed to send.” 
e. By placing Adverbs before the words which they qualify ; as, 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,” for 
* Plods homeward his weary way.” 


J. By placing Prepositions and their cases before the words which they ought 
ow ; as, “ Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul.” 


gs By placing the Preposition after its case ; as, ‘‘ Where Echo walks steep hills 
among.’ 


A. By removing Relatives and other connectives intothe body of their clanses ; 


aa 
; “ A ball parts the fine locks her graceful head that deck.” 
“ Grieved though thou art, forbear the rash design.” , 


581.’ The poets omit, 1, sometimes the Article ; 2, sometimes 
the Noun; 8, sometimes the Antecedent; 4, sometimes the 
Relative ; 5, sometimes the Prmecipal Verb, retaining only the 
Auriliary ; 6, sometimes the Preposition ;—as, 

1. The Article; as, ‘ The brink of (the) haunted stream,” 

2. The Noun; as, * Lives there (the man) who loves his pain?” 

8 The Antecedent; as, (he) ‘* Who never fasts, no banquet eer enjoys.” 

4. The Relative ; as, “ For is there aught in sleep (that) can charm the wise 7!’ 

5. a The Verb omitted ; as, “ To whom thus Adam” (spoke). 

b. The Auzitiary used alone; as, ‘ Angels cou/d (do) no more.” 
& The Preposition omitted ; as, “ He mourn’d (for) no recreant frie", 
K 
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” 582. The poets sometimes violate the grammatical propriety 
of certain words. 

1. By connecting Adjectives with substantives which they do not properly 
qualify ; as, “‘ The tenants of the warbling shade.” 

2. By substituting Adjectives for Adverbs; as, “They full successive and suc 
cessive rise.” 


3. By giving Neuter verbs an active governmont; as, “‘ Virtue may hope (for) 
ner promised crown.” 

4 By giving the uncompounded form of the Ist and 8rd Persons Imperative, 
instead of the regular form; as, “ Turn wea moment ;” “ Fail he that must.” 


5. By joining a positive with a comparative, instead of employing two oom- 
paratives; as, ‘‘ Near nnd more near the billows rise.” 
* 6. By employing both the noun and its pronoun to the same verbs; thus, ‘‘My 
banks, they are furnished with trees.” : 

7. By using or—or (for either—or), nor—nor (for neither——nor); as, ‘‘Nor grief 
nor pain shall break my rest.’\_ 


533. In their choice of words, the fae to promote Harmony 
or Rhythm, sometimes adopt those which denote, first, particular 
sounds ; secondly, motion ; and thirdly, the passtons and emottons 
of the mind : ' | 

a. First, by a proper choice of words, 8 resemblance of other sounds intended to 


be described may be produced : thus, we can say, “‘ The whistling of winds,” 
‘*‘ The hiss of serpents,” “ The crash of falling timber.” 
1, In describing harsh sounds, words com of syllables which are difficult 
of pronunciation are generally used ; thus, in Milton, 
On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 
Th' infernal doors; and on their Atnges grate 
Harsh thunder.” 
In thissentence, a grating sound is well expressed by the jarring r and hissing s. 


2. In describing sweet and soft sounds, words formed principally of liquids and 
vowels are the most appropriate, as in the following instance :-— 


* Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges turning.” 
b. Secondly, Words may be used to represent, to a certain degree, guick or slow 
tnution. Long syllables are used to represent slow moticn ; as in this line, 


* O'er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they go.” 


Slowness or difficulty in operation may also be indicated by a succession of 
aspirates; thus, 
““ Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone.” 


Short syllables are used to describe rapid motion, as in the following line :—~ 
‘* Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the main.” 


c. Thirdly, Words are sometimes used as imitative of the passions and emotions 
of the mind. 


Thus, @ , in dGeecribing pleasure, joy, and other agreeable objects, from the 
fecling of subject, na ly rune into smooth, liquid, and fowing numbers, 
Brisk and lively eensations require quicker and more animated numbers; while 
melancholy and gloomy subjects are expressed in slow measures and long words 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 


Note.—Figurative Language may be deferred by many pupils, till the chapters 
from “* Verbal Criticism,” p. 208, to “ Sequence of Sentences,” inclusive, p. 214, 
have been completed. . 


RESSON 83.—Exercise 83.—Page 119. 


534. Tue Fievres or SPrECH are deviations either from 
the usual form or spelling of words, from their syntactical con- 
struction, or from their proper and ltteral meaning. 


They arg divided into, J. the Figures of Orthography; 
IT. of Syntax; and III. of Lhetoric. 


~ J—FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


585. The Figures of Orthography are deviations from the 
usual form or spelling of words, and consist of Zlision, Prosthésis, 
Paragigé, Synacrésis, Diaerésis, and Tmesis. 


Elision signifies cutting of a letter or syllable, either at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a word. Liision thus consists of 
three kinds, usually denominated <Aphdérésis, Synedpé, and 
Apocopé. 


a, Aphaérésis takes away a letter or a syllable from the begin- 
ning of a word; as, ’gan for began; ’gainst for against ; 'platnt 
for complaint. 


bh. Syncépé rejects a letter or syllable from the middle of a 
word ; a8, lov'd for loved ; se'nnight for sevennight. 


c. Apocdpé cuts off a letter or syllable from the end; as, th 
for the; morn for morning ; vale for valley; scant for scanty, 


536, Prosthéss prefixes a letter or syllable to the beginning 
of a word; as, en-chain, dts-part, for chain, part. 


587, Paragigé adds a letter or syllable to the end; as, awaken 
for awake, 


538. Synaerésis is the contraction of two vowels or of two 
syllables into one; as, ce in Israel, se in altenate, pronounced as 
k 2 
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if written Is-ral, al-ye-nate. Two words, also, are frequently 
contracted into one; as, Z's for wv ss; "twas for it was; we'll 
for we wilt. 


589. Didéréais is the division of one syllable into two, by 
placing the mark °° over the latter of two vowels; as, in 
sodlogy. This figure very rarely occurs in English. 


540, Tmesis (pr. mésts) separates a compound word, My put- 
ting a word between; as, “ To God ward,” that is, “ Z'oward 


Go ” 


¢ 





The preceding figures, being almost exclusively 
Poetry, are seldom admitted into Prose. 


IL—FIGURES OF SYNT 


541. The Figures of Syntax are Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Endllige, 
and Hypérbdton. 2 


542. a. Ellipsis is the omission of words necessary to supply 
the regular or full construction. (See 449.) 


6. When different persons are jointly spoken of, the verb and pronoun agree 
with the first person rather than with the second, and with the second rather 
than with the third, by the figure called Syllepsis; thus, J and thou, J and he, are 
sylleptically the same as we; you and he the same as ye or you, 


c. Apposition signifles the conoord existing between two or more nouns undcr 
the same regimen ; as, * William the king.” 


543. a. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words; as, “I 
went home full of a great many serious reflections.” Here, the 
words @ great many must be cancelled, ay unnecessary. So, 
in “this here,” ‘that there,” the words here and there must be 
omitted. 

b. Pleonasm is a fault to be avoided in writing, except in expressions of earnest- 


ness of affirmation on an interesting subject, in solemn language, or in poetical 
description ; as, “‘ We have scen ¢twith our eyes ;”— The sea-girt isle.” 


c. Polysyndeton, or the repetition of a conjunction, is a figure employed when we 


wish to dweii on each particular; as, “‘ Power, and wisdom, and goodness, shine — 


forth in the works of creation.” 


d. Periphrasis is the use of several words to denote one object; as, “ The futce 
of the grape,” for wine; “The Lord of hosts,” for the Alinighty; “ The fair sex,” 
for women. This figure is frequently necessary to render our meaning distinct, 


544, Lnalldge is the use of one part of speech for another, 
and is confined to poetry; as, “Slow rises merit, when by 
poverty depressed.” | 


545. Hypérbdton is the transposition of words; as, “Come, 
nymph demure.’ This figure frequently imparts energy to a 
sentence, and is very common in poetry. | 
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I0.—FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
LESSON 84,—Exercise8&. 





Page 119. 


546. a. The Figures of Rhetoric are deviations from the proper 
and literal meaning of a word or phrase. 


6. A word is said to be used dterally, when it is employed to 
describe any thing according to the ordinary mode of expres- 
sion; and figuratively, when, though retaining its usual signifi- 
cation, it is apps in a manner different from its common 
applicatiog. us, When I use the word pillar as SUpnOTiane 
an edifice, [employ it héerally; but when, speaking of a man, 
I say, “He is the pillar of the state,” I use it figuratively. 
For though, in the latter example, the word pillar is used in 
its common signification, to denote that which supports some- 
thing placed upon it, yet it is applied to an object azfferent from 
those to which it is usually applied. Instead of being applied 
to a solid ‘tnass of stone, &c., supporting a material edifice, it is 
applied to an intelligent being supporting the state. 


547. Figurative Language is, in general, the expression of a 
lively imagination, employing words which, originally, were 
descriptive of sensible objects only, but which, from an apparent 
affinity, are equally applicable to mental perceptions, Thus, 
we speak of a piercing judgment, a clear head, a soft or a hard 
heart. We also say inflamed by anger, swelled with pride, 
melted with grief; and these terms are almost the only significant 
words which we have for such ideas. 


Piss Figures are frequently divided into Figures of Words and Figures of 
nought. 


a, Figures of Words are commonly called Tropes. A Zrope consists in a word’s 
heing employed to signify something that is differcnt from its original and primi- 
tive meaning, so that if we alter the word we destroy the figure. Thus in tho 
sentence, “ Light ariseth to the upright in darkness,” the trope consists in “light 
and darkness”’ not being meant literally, but substituted for comfort and adversity, 
on account of some resemblance or analogy which light and darkness are supposed 
to bear to those conditions of life. Under Tropes may be comprised—Metaphor 
(comparison or simile), allegory (with fables and parables), metonymy, synecdochie, 
irony, Ayperbole, antonomasia, and euphemism. 


6. Figures of Zkought suppose the words to be used in their proper and litera! 
meaning, and the figure to consist in the turn of the sentiment, They appear in 
Personification, apostrophe, antithesis, interrogation, exclamation, viston, and climax ; 
in which, were the words varied, or translated from one language into another, 
the same figure in the thought would be preserved. In the following pages, 
however, we shall consider 7ropes and Figures as synonymous, and treat of them 
under the game head. 


549, THE ADVANTAGES Or FIGURES OF SPRECH.—First, Figures of Speech enrich 
a language, by rendcring it more copious.—Seoondly, They add digntty to the ex- 
pression of our sentiments, particularly in poetry. ‘Thus, to say of soldiers, that 
** they were brave and courageous,” is to express ourselves simply ; the sentiment 
ia mueh more powerfully conveyed by Heber in the following line— Their limba 
all iron, and their sonis all flame.”—Thirdly, Figures tend to illustrate a subject 


. 
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or throw Hight upon it. For they frequently render an abstract conception, in 
some degree, an object of sense, by surrounding it ith such circumstanoes as 
enable the mind to lay hoid of it steadily, and conte it fully.—Fourthly, 
Figures sometimes contribute in producing conviction, as truth is thus conveyed 
to the mind fn a more lively and forcible manner than it otherwise could be, as in 
the following example: ‘‘ A heart boiling with violent passions will always send 
up infatuating fumes to the head.” An image that thus presents so much con- 
gruity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, 
to enforce what the author asserts, and to induce belief.--Fifthly, Whether we 
endeavonr to raise sentiments of pleasure or aversion, we can always heighten the 
emotion by the figures which we introduce, by leading the imagination toa train 
either of agreeable or disagreeabie, of exalling vr debasing ideas, correspondent to 
the impression which we seek to make. 


550. The following are the principal Figures of Rhetoric :— 
Comparison or Stm’ilé, Metaphor Mat onjm’y, Synec’diché or 
Comprehension, Personification or I rosopopéia, Apos¢rophé, Alic~ 
gory, Antith’ésts, Allusion, Hyper’bolé, Irony, Sarcasm, Para- 
lep'sts, Interrogation, Exclamation, Vision, Repetition or Climax. 


551.—1. a. A Sxrm/izf or ForMAL CompaRison is the resem- 
blance in some one particular between two objects of defferent 
kinds or species. This resemblance is expressed by the words 
hke or as: thus, we can aha a horse, “He is as Swift as the 
wind ;” and of a man, “He is as firm as a rock.” Here the 
resemblance between a horse and the wind is in seiftnesas, and 
between a man and a rock in strength, 

6, As comparisons must be instituted bet 
improper to compare one man with a , one arbour with another, or one army 
with another, &c. The objects must always be attached to diferent specics ; thus, 
we can properly compare A hero to a lion, night to old age, life to an ocean, an 
army to alorrent. So, we may compare a mighty poet, who pours his thoughts 
in the violence and rapidity of verse, to a rwer swollen with rain hurrying all 


before it.—Objects of Comparison, therefore, must be those of different kinds,— 
while those of Contrast are of the same kind, 


c. As Comparisons imply some degree of deliberation, they appear inconsistent 
with the expression of violent passion. On such occasions, melaphors may, with 
propriety, be introduced. 






cts of different species, it is 


552. a. RULE FOR THE APPLICATION OF SIMILES.—A Simhile 
must be striking, natural, and suitable to the subject and the 
occasion ; as, ‘ The music was like the memory of joys that are 

ast, pleasant and mournful to the soul.” Here the comparison 
is made not between one kind of music and another, but, between 
music and the memory of joys that are past. The resemblance 
is therefore happy and striking, and awakens all the tender 
sensibilities suggested by the objects of comparison. 


6, The preceding rule will exclude all comparisons that are 
too trite and obvious, tov faint and remote, or too difficult for 
ordinary 4 saree ; or which are not suitable either to the 
subject or the occasion. 

c, A dne regard muat, of course, be had to the clase of readers whom we are 
addr . What is trite to well-iuformed persons, may possibly be new to others. 
And, a: , ® comparison which is quite allowable now, may, in the advance of 


knowledge, fall under the objection just mentioned. In elther case, however, 
the rule will hold good. 
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553. A Comparison is sometimes introduced purposely to 
lessen or depreciate an object. This is effected by associating the 
rele subjects with something low or despicable; thus, 

Iton compares the fallen angels to & herd of goats :-— 

The overthrown he rais’d, and, as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flocks together throng’d, 
Drove them before him thunderstruck, pursued 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And iF dais wall of henv'n, which opening wide 
Roll’d inward, and the spacious gap disclos’d 
Into the wasteful deep. 
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554.—2. a. MutapHor.—A Metaphor is founded on the 
resemblance which one object bears to another; and differa 
from a simile only in being expressed in a shorter form (generally 
in one word), without the syns of comparison ike or as; thus, 
“Thy word is a damp to my feet.” In this example, damp is 
used metaphorically to affirm that the Divine word instructs 
men in the course of conduct to bo pursued, just as a lamp 
directs them in the dark how to choose their footsteps. 


b. When I say, “ Man is dike a wolf to man,” I use a simile ; 
but when I say, “ Man 7s a wolf,” ITemploy a metaphor. When 
a writer, therefore, designates man as a wolf, he must describe 
only such of the qualities and appearances of the wolf as are 
suitable to his subject. Caution is necessary to know at what 
point the resemblance ceases. Thus, were he to say, “ Man is 
a wolf to man, that murders and devours his fellows,” he would 
be extending the metaphor too far. A wolf may be said “to 
Kall and devour,” but, not to murder his fellows, 


565. There are four sources of Metaphors :— 


Ist. When the resemblance lies between Rational and Irra- 
tional animals; thus, Our Saviour is styled “the Lamb of God.” 
Cicero styles Piso “‘ the vudure of the province.” 


2nd. When the resemblance lies between Rational Beings 
and Inanimate objects; thus, Jesus is frequently styled “a 
— a door,” &c.; Chatham was designated “the bulwark of 
the state.” 3 


8rd. When the resemblance lies between Jrrational animals 
and Inantmaie objects; as, “His horses have become the 
Charybdts (vortex) of his estate.” 


4th. When the resemblance lies between one /ranwnate 
object and another; as, “Her hand encircled bore a bracelet 
starred with gems.” “ Old age is the sunset of life.” 
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556. Runes FoR THE APPLICATION OF MerapHors.— Lule 1, 
—a, Asa metaphor is founded on the resemblance between two 
objects, that resemblance must be so evident, that what is 
affirmed of the one may be equally applicable to the other; 
thus, the Psalmist says, “The Lord is my rock and my fortress, 
my aeliverer, my God, my strength, in whom I will trust.” 

b. REMARKS.—The reader, acquainted with the state of Eastern countries when 
the Psalmist uttered these words, will readily perceive the appositeness of the 
metaphors employed in thisexample. Inacountry infested by numerous banditti, 
what so suggestive of security as a rock defended by a fortress 1—or what £0 con- 
solatory as the conviction that should a sndden attack be made, a deliverer was at 
hand, his own God, his strength? So, metaphorically, in a moral and spiritual 

esense, the man whose hopes and aims and principles are built on God, possesses 
n rock and fortress against every marauding spiritual adversagy that would 
attempt to disturb his peace, or rob him of his heavenly inheritanoe. 

c. According to the preceding rule, metaphors that are forced 
or far-fetched must be avoided. Thus, were a poet to say, 
“tenacious paste of solid milk,’ instead of the simple word 
“‘ cheese,” he would be introducing a metaphor that was forced 
and inelegant. ‘2 


d. As Metaphors are intended to tdlustrate a subject, they 
must not be taken from the more abstruse branches of the arta 
and sciences, with which few persons may be acquainted; on 
the contrary, they should be derived from the most frequent 
occurrences of art or nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 


557, Rule 2.—a. Metaphors should be suited to the nature of 
the subject of which we treat. Some are allowable, nay, beau- 
tiful, in poetry, which are inadmissible in prose; some may be 
graceful in orations, which would be very improper in Atstorical 
or philosophical composition. Care, therefore, is requisite to 
employ only those metaphors which are neither too lively nor 
too elevated for our subject; that we may neither attempt, by 
means of them, to force the subject into a degree of elevation 
which is not consistent with it, nor, on the other hand, allow 
it to sink below its proper dignity. In a serious discourse, 
therefore, to speak of “thrusting religion down our throats,” 
degrades the subject by the meanness of the metaphor. 


b. This Rule is aleo frequently violated by combining objects which have no 
>orrespondence. Thns, Shakspeare says, ‘‘ He cannot buckle his distem 
cause Within the belt of rule.” It is evident that there can be no resemblance 
between a distempered cause and any body that can be confined within a belt. 


558, Rule 3.—a. In constructing a metaphor, the writer should 
confine himself to the simplest expressions, and employ such 
words only as are literally applicable to the imagined nature of 
his subject. He must also carefully avoid intermixing plain 
and jigurative language when describing the same ohiast: 
otherwise, one part of the description will be understood 
hterally, and the other metaphorically, 
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Violation.—“‘ A stubborn and unconquerable flame creeps in his vetns, and 
drinks the stream of life.” The writer hasbeen comparinga fever to a flame, and 
ought not to have employed any words that were not applicable to the metaphor. 
A flame may be supposed to creep in a man’s veins, bnt can never be said to drink 
a stream. ® 


b. The preceding rule requires consistency of language in the 
expression of a metaphor; thus, if we speak of the passions as 
being wflamed, we must not at the same time speak of rooting 
them ord, but of extinguishing them; if we speak of a rooted 
prejudice, it must not be subdued or extinguished, but eradicated. 


559. Rule 4.—a. In describing the same subject, we must 
avoid joining together different or mixed metaphors. ° 


Violations®-Addison, speaking of the frailty of our nature, says, “ There is not 
a single view of human nature which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of 
pride.” A view may enable us to discover the beauty of an object, but can never 
be said to extinguish it.—Again, “I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to Jaunch into a bolder strain.”” The muse, if figured as a horse, may, 
indeed, be bridled, but when we speak of launching, wemake it aship; and by no 
force of the imagination can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one 
moment ; dridled to prevent it launching ! 


b. When we are in doubt, whether the metaphors introduced 
are or are not of the mzred kind, we should try to form a picture 
from them, and consider how the parts would agree, and what 
sort of a figure the whole would present, when delineated with 
a pencil, By this means we become sensible whether, as in 
the faulty instances just given, inconsistent circumstances are 
mixed, and a monstrous image thereby produced ; or whether 
the object is presented throughout in one natural and consistent 
point of view. 


ce. We should avoid not only mtring metaphors on the same 
subject, but also crowding them together. 


Violation. —‘ There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their fermen- 
tation, stun and disable one another.” In this sentence, factions are represented, 
first, as discordant fluids, the mixture of which produces violent fermentation ; 
and afterwards, operations and effects are imputed to them which belong only to 
solid bodies in motion. It would be proper to say, “ There is a time when 
factions maim and dismember one another by forcible collision.” 


560, Rule 5.—a. Metaphors should not be pursued too far. 
When we dwell too long upon the resemblance on which the 
figure is founded, and carry it into all its minute circumstances, 
we fatigue the reader by this play of fancy, and render our 
“discourse obscure. ‘This 1s called straening a metaphor. 


Violation.—“ The religions,” says Hervey, “scem to lie in the bosom of the 
earth, as a wary pilot insome well-sheltered bark. There they enjoy safe anchor- 
age, are in no danger of foundering among the seas of prevailing iniquity, or of 
being shipwrecked on the rocks of temptation. But, ere long, we shall behold 
them hoisting the flag of hope,’ &c. Such inflated language as this serves not 
to instruct, but to distract. 


b. Metaphors, expressed by single words, may be introduced 
on every occasion, from the most careless effusions of conversa- 
tion to the most passionate expressions of tragedy, and, on all 
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these occasions, they are, perhaps, the most beautiful and signi- 
ficant language that can be employed. The following is an 
instance :— 

‘ ‘Man ! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 


Remarks.— Here the writer, under a deep impression of the 
variettes in the life of man, in a sudden, striking manner, calls 
him a pendulum, leaving it to the excited imagination of the 
reader to trace out the resemblance. 


561. a. Extended Metaphors, which are very appropriate to 
Descriptive Poetry and the higher species of Oratory, require 
great care and skill to preserve consistency througheut. Pope 
frequently employs them with effect, as in the following 
instance :— 


* Let us (since life can little else supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o’er all the scene of man, 
A mighty maze, but not without a plan ; F 
A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot ; 
A garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat the ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield; 
The latent tracks, the giddy heights explore, 
Of those who blindly creep, or sightless soar.” 

b. RRMARKS.—In metaphors of this kind, all the particulars of the primary 
subject should have others corresponding to them in the metaphorical one. Care, 
therefore, should be taken that their qualities be not interchanged, and that 
those particulars which belong to the primary subject only, may never appear in 
the metaphorical one. In the preceding example, the “mighty maze” may 
represent the human constitution. The “plan” may be the leading principles 
and feelings of human nature. The ‘‘ weeds and Aowers” are virtues and vices, 
weaknesses and abilities. The ‘‘ forbidden fruit” is temptation to irregular 
indulgence or passion. The ‘open parts” designate the know] which we 
can acquire and enjoy. By “‘ the covert” is meant such workings of the mind or 
economy of the body as we cannot explain. The “ latent irack” may denote 
abstruse speculations ; and “‘ giddy heights” may signify ambitious designs, 
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562.—3. a. Mit’on¥m’y is the change of such names as 
have some relation to each other; as when we put the cause 
for the effect, or the effect for the cause, the container for the 
thing contained, the sign for the thing signtfied. 

Thus, 1. The cause for the effect, or, the author for his 
works ; a8, “I am reading Virgil,” that is, his worke—2. The 
— effect for the cause; as, “ Gray hairs should be respected,” that 
is, old age.—8. The container for the thing contawmed ; as, “The 
kettle boils,” meaning the water ; “ A flourishing city,” meaning 
the mhalitants.—4. The sign for the thing signified ; as, “He 
assumes the sceptre,” that is, “He assumes the sovereignty.” 
(See 668.) | 
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b. Anton'omasia is when an office or dignity is used for some individual, or 
when a distinguished man is called by sume particular name; as, when a great 
orator is styled a Demos'thénés or a Cicero ;—a wise man is called a Solomon ;—a 
patient man, a Job ;—a strong man, a Samson, Sook. 


i 

J 668.—4, a. A Synzc’pdcui, or Comprehension, ig when the 
whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole, a definite for an 
indefinite number, &c.; as, “ Man returns to the dust,’’-mean- 
ing only his body; “He earns his bread,” meaning all the 
necessaries of life. 


b. Caution.—In applying a synecdoche, care must be taken, that if a part is 
once used to represent the whole, or the whole to represent a part, the same mode 
must be preserved throughout, in order to avoid a confusion of terms and ideas, 


e 

564.—5e PERSONIFICATION, or Prosopopéia, is that figure 

by which we ascribe witeligence and personality to irrational 

animals and inanimate things; as, ‘My children, the aged 

Goat replies;” “The thirsty ground ;” “The angry ocean ;” 
“The mountains saw Thee, O Lord, and trembled.”y 


565. a. The lowest kind of Personification is when we attribute some of the 
properties or, qualities of living creatures to inanimate objects; as, “‘ The angry 
ocean,” —“a furious dart,”— a smiling morn,”—“‘ the sullen eky.” Expressions 
of this kind are very common in Descriptive Poetry. 


b. A second and higher kind is when inanimate objects or abstract ideas are 
introduced as acting in a more sustained manner, like living creatures. This 
species of Personification is very frequently exhibited in poetical descriptions, 
ml in the highest species of Oratory. The following is an instance from 

OMSON i 

‘* But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejotcing in the east. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Tum ’d with finid gold, Ais near approach 
Betoken glad.” 

c. The third and highest kind is when inanimate objects and irrational beings 
are introduced not only as feeling and acting, but also as stenting and ° 
This kind is appropriate, only for representing some strong emotion, either of 
love, anger, ation, or of grief, remorse, or satires The following 
address of Satan, when left in torment by the Messiah, is a fair specimen :— 


“Q Earth, Earth, Earth! cannot my groans pervade 
Thy heart to embowel me alive 
Under rock, before to-morrow’s sun 
Find me here weltering in the sordid dust, 
A spectacle of scorn to all my host, 
Wont to behold in me their kingly chief? ” 


d. Caution.—In composition, this figure requires to be used with great 
moderation and delicacy, for the same assistance cannot be obtained as in poetry 
2 aa passion to ita proper height by the force of numbers and the glow of 

tyle. 

J 666.—8. An APOSTROPHE is a turning off from the subject 
of discourse to address some other person, dead or absent, or 
some object, as if that person or object were actually before 
the speaker: thus David, in his lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, says, “ How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thy high places, [am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant hast 
thon been unto me; iy love to me was wonderful.” 
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567.—7. An ALLEGORY is a series of metaphors continued 
through an entire narration, and represents one subject by 
another which is analogous to it. The subject thus represented 
is not formally mentioned, but will be easily discovered by 
reflection. 


Thus, the Psalmist (Ps. lxxx. 816) depicts the Jewish nation under the symbol 
of a vine:—‘‘ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: Thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it. Thon preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow 
of it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. Shesent out her boughy 
unto the sea,and her branches unto the river. Why hast Thon broken down her 
hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? The boar out of 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devour it.” 


568. Caution.—In an Allegory, as well as in a#Metaphor, 
such terms only must be employed as are hterally applicable to 
the representative subject ; nor must any circumstance be added 
that is not strictly appropriate to this subject, however justly 
it may apply to the principal, either in a figurative or in a 
proper sense. Thus if, in the example just given, instead ot 
describing the vine as wasted by the boar out of the, wood and 
devoured by wild beasts, the Psalmist had said, that it was 
afflicted by the heathen, or overcome by enemtes, this would have 
destroyed the allegory, and produced the same confusion that 
has been remarked in those metaphors in which the figurative 
and the literal sense are confounded together. 

569. a, Allegories are the same as fables or parables, which, in ancient times, 


formed 2 favourite method of imparting instruction; what is called the moral, 
is the simple meaning of the allegory. 


b. Many Allegories occur in the Scriptures, of which Nathan's reproof of David 
(2 8am. xij. 1—7) and the Parablesof our Lord are instances, Bunyan's Pilgrim's 


Progress \s an Allegory. 

570.—8. An ANTITHESIS is the contrast or opposition between 
two objects, two actions, or two qualities, that their difference 
may be rendered more apparent; thus, We contrast the savage- 
ness of the tiger with the mcekness of the lamb; the cruelty of 
Nero with the forbearance of Titus. This figure is mostly 
employed in the delineation of characters, particularly in bio- 
graphy, history, and satire. The following is an instance :— 
“ He can bribe, but he cannot seduce; he can buy, but he cannot 
gain; he can lie, but he cannot deceive.” 

571. Caution.—When objects are compared or contrasted, the resemblance or 


the opposition must be denoted, not only by the words, but by the structure of 
the sentence. 


a. Thus, “ A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy his crimes.” 


Here the actors and objects are contrasted ; the verb , being common 
to both, is expressed in the first clause and understood in the second. 


b. “ Between fame and true honour a distinction is to be made. The former 
veh a blind and noisy applanse; the latter is an internal and more ailent 

mage.” 

c. A continued succession of antitheses must be avoided, otherwise our expres- 
sions will appear too studied and laboured, conveying an impression that 
greater attention has been paid to the manner of saying a thing than to the 
thing ttself. (See 683.) : 
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572.—9. a An ALLUSION is a figure by which some word 
or phrase in @ sentence recalls to our mind, either some well- 
known fact in history, or fable in mythology, or the sentiments 
of some distinguished writer.—Ineall allusions, the subject 
referred to should be readily perceived, otherwise a deeper 
shade will be cast on those objects which were intended, by” 
this means, to be illuminated. 


db. “A writer in the Edinburgh Review,” to quote the words of Professor 
Newman, ‘‘ thus remarks on the poetry of Milton :— 


“* Change the structure of the sentence, substitute one synonym for another, 
and the whole effect is destroyed. The spell loses-its power ; and he who should 
then hope to conjure with it, would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim, in 
the Arabian tale, when he cried “‘ Open Wheat,” ‘ Open Barley,” to the door which 
obeyed no sofind but “ Open Sesame.”’ ” 


Here the allusion is to one of the popular tales of the day, and hence it is 
pleasing and easily understood. 
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573.—10. An Hyprr’noxé is a figure which represents things 
as greater or less, better or worse, than they are in reality; thus 
David, speaking of Saul and Jonathan, says, “They were swifter 
than eagles, they were stronger than lions.” 


574, «a. Hyperbolical language is frequently the effect of passion ; for the pasa. 
sions, whether love, terror, amazement, indignation, anger, or grief, throw the mind 
into confusion, and exaggerate their objects. Hence, hyperboles generally 
appear in tragedy during the storms of passion, or in the higher kinds of poetry 
and oratory. 


b. Caution.—An hyperbole should never be used in prose in the description of 
anything ordinary or familiar; and when used on other occasions, it should be 
expressed as briefly as possible. In inatances, however, of humour and droilery, 
hyperboles are frequently introduced purposely to magnify or degrade the subject. 
In poetry, also, a greater latitude may be allowed than in prose, but even here, 
we shonld be on our guard lest the figure degenerate into bombast. 


575.—11. a. IRony is a figure in which we utter the very 
reverse of what we intend should be understood, with a view to 
add force and pungency to our observations. Thus, when we 
style a thef, “A mighty honest fellow indeed,” we speak 
ironically. The real sentiments of the speaker are evinced by 
the sneering accent, the air, the extravagance of the praise, con- 
trasted with the well-known character of the person or thing 
addressed. 


b. This figure is generally employed in satirizing the vices and follies of man- 
kind ; for those individuals on whose minds the soundest arguments would have 
no effect, are not proof against the poignancy of wit and raillery. We therefore 
find that the most serious persons have, on proper occasions, had recourse to the 
use of this figure. Thus the prophet Elijah sneeringly challenges the priesta of 
Baal to prove the truth of their deity in these words,—‘ Cry aloud : for he isa 
god; elther he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradven- 
ture he sleepeth, and must be awaked.”—] Kings xviii. 27. 


5786.—12. Sarcasm, a kind of irony, is a keen satirical expres- 
sion, intended to insult and mortify a person; thus the Jews, 
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when ee derided Christ, insultingly said, “‘ He saved others ; 
Himself He cannot save.” 


577.—13. Paralepsis or Omission, is a figure by which wo 
retend to omtt what wé are really desirous of enforcing ; as, 
‘Your idleness, not to mention your tmpertinence and dishonesty, 
disqualifies you for the situation.” 


578.—14. An INTERROGATION is used literally to ask a ques- 
tion, but figuratively it is employed, when the passions are 
greatly moved, to affirm or deny more strongly. Thus, “The 

rd is not a man, that He should lie; neither the son of mau, 
chat He should repent ; hath He said, and shall He not do it? 
or hath He spoken, and shall He not make tt good?” ° 


579.—15. ExcLaMATIoN is used to express agitated feeling, 
admiration, wonder, surprise, anger, joy, grief, &c.; thus, uO 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out!” : 


580,—16. Viston or Imagery is a figure used only in 
animated and dignified compositions, when, instead of relating 
something that 1s past or future, we employ the preseystense, 
and describe it as actually passing before our eyes. 


Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline, says, “I 
seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, 
and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one con- 
flagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, 
lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The 
furious countenance of Cethégus rises to my view, while, with 
& savage joy, be is triumphing in your miseries.” 


581.—17. a. Ciuogax is a figure in which the sense reses, 
- by successive steps, to what is more and more important, or 
descends to what is more and more minute; as, “There is no 
enjoyment of property without government; no government 
without a magistrate; no magistrate without obedience; and 
no obedience where every one acts as he pleases.” 


b. Climax is the same as Amplification, Enumeration, or Gradation. . 

c. A writer or speaker who, by force of argument, has 
established his principal point, may sometimes introduce this 
figure with advantage at the close of his discourse. | 

582.—-18. The Anticlimaz, or the o posite of Climax, is 
sometimes introduced to diminish great objects, and render such 
as are diminutive even more so. z 

583. a. In addition to the preceding Figures of Speech, there 
are cthers: such as the Litdies, which affirms more strongly by 
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denying the contrary; the Parallelism, or the similar construc- 
tion of the members of a sentence; the Catachrests, or abuse of 
words, in which the words are wrested from their proper 
meaning—as, & beautiful voice, a sweetssound. 

b. A Euphemiem is the softening of an offensive or harsh expression ; thus, in 


speaking of a miser, instead of saying ‘he has a mean-spirited disposition,” we 
can say, “he has a narrow or contracted soul.” (See 669.) 


584. Dtrecttons in the Application of Fvgurative Language. 


1. Carefully study the preceding Lessons in consecutive 
order, and work the Exercises adapted to the same in the 
volume of Exercises, pp. 119 to 128. : 


e 
2. In studying the Poets, Orators, and Essayists in our lan- 
guage, notice on what occasion figurative expressions are 
employed, and what impression is, by that means, made on your 
mind. Critically analyze each figure, that you may understand 
to what extent it has contributed to the embellishment of the 
author’s sentiments. The most striking of these figures should 
be lodged in your memory and be made the topic of conversa- 
tion with some intelligent friend; or, at least, entered and 
duly classified in some memorandum-book reserved for that 
purpose. Simply marking them in the margin of the author, 
except as subsidiary to the memory, will be found insufficient. 


3. In your own composition be very sparing, for a time, in the 
use of Figurative Language, till extensive reading and careful 
critical practice shall have taught you on what occasions, and 
to what extent, this most difficult Lind of language can with 
- advantage be employed. 


* 
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VERBAL CRITICISM. 


LESSON 88.—Exercise 88.— Pave 129. 


+ 585. VerbaL Criticism is the art of judging, by determinate 
principles, of the correctness or incorrectness uf a writer's 
expression, both with regard to the choice and arrangement of 
his words, and the structure of his sentences. 


586. Lirerary Criticism extends to the examination both 
of thought and taste, as well as expression ; and depends on the 
application of extensive knowledge, sound judgment, and correct 
taste, in estimating how far a writer adheres to trath and nature 
in his delineations. The subsequent Rules and observations 
will be principally restricted to the former of these branches— 
namely, verbal criticism. 


587. Verbal Criticism may be considered under the two 
following heads :— 


I. The Nature and Laws of Language. 
IJ. Style. 


I.—NATURE AND LAWS OF LANGUAGE. 


588, Language is the utterance of intelligible sounds, and 
forms the medium by which the mind communicates its 
thoughts. It is either articulate or inarticulate, The former is 
confined to man, the latter is common to other animals as well 
ns to man. 


589. Inarticudate language consists of those enstinctive sounds 
or cries by which animals express their sensations and desires, 


Thus, the neighing of the horse, the barking of the dog, the chirping of fowls, 
&c., are sounds perfectly understood by the animals uttering them.—Man, alsn, 
has a netural lang intelligible to the whole of the human race. This, how- 
ever, is extremely defective, being confined entirely to the general expressions 
of joy, grief, fear, and the other passions or emotions of the mind ; it is, there- 
fore, wholly inadequate to the purposes of rational intercourse, and the infinitely 
diversified ideas of an intelligent being. Hence the necessity of articulate 
language. 


590, Articulate language is that system of expression which 
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is composed of simple sounds, variously modified by the organs 
of speech, and combined into words as signs of our ideas. 


The organs of speech are the lips, the teeth, the tongue, the palate, the throat, 
and the nose. id 


591. a. Worps, though closely connected by frequent use 
with the things signified, have no natural affinity with them. 
Thus, the word fire might have denominated the substance 
which we call zce, and the word tce might have signified fire, 
&c. It is, therefore, custom only, or the tacit consent of a 
people, that affixes to certain things a certain word or sound by 
which it may be known. 


b. There ore’ many words, it is true, the sounds of which are imitations of the 
noise produced by the things signified. Thus, one wind is said to trhistle, another 
to roar, & serpent to hiss, a fly to buzz, &c. But instances of this kind are only 
few in number. Words, therefore, may be considered principally as symbols, and 
not as imitations; as arbitrary or instituted, and not as natural signs of ideas.— 
The correctness of this mode of considering the nature of speech in general, wil! 
be more apparent if we attend to the manner by which children are taught a 
Janguage. Suppose a dcok is held out to a child for the first time, an tmpression 
or tdea is thus conveyed to his mind by the organ of sight. While this impression 
continues, suppose farther that the sound book is distinctly uttered ; he will then 
have an tmpression or idea of the sound conveyed through the sense of hearing, 
which will be rendered more distinct if he himself be taught to enunciate it. 
The two ideas, namely, that of the object, and that of the sownd, will then, if long 
continued, or often repeated, coalesce in his mind, and become so strongly con- 
nected, that the idea of the object will suggest that of the sound book; and, on 
the other hand, the sound will recall the idea of the object.—The principle on 
which this coalition is founded, is a law of the human mind, known under the 
name of association of ideas; and the progress of the learncr in connecting other 
ideas with other sounds is only a repetition of the operation, till the whole lan- 
guage is acquired. 


592. a. Tue Ortern or Lanevacr.—We learn from the 
Beriptures that Adam named all creatures, and hence we 
naturally infer that language must have been the gift of 
LTeaven. 


b, Indeed, what can be more rational, as well as more probable, than to suppose 
that He, who formed the organs of man, should at first instruct him in the proper 
use of them? Not, however, that we suppose the langnage of our first parents 
was as copious as most modern languages, or that the identical language which 
they used is now in existence. Many of the primitive radical words may and 
probably do exist in various languages, but observation teaches us that lan 
must improve and undergo censiderable changes as knowledge increases, and be 
subject to continual alterations, from other causes incident to men in soclety.* 


593. a. Articulate language is either oral or written. Oral 
language is the expression of our ideas by intelligible soveds or 
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* Horne Tooke's assertion, that language is of human invention, is, like some 
other of his assertions, very untenable. ‘‘ This method of referring words,” says 
he, “ immediately to God as their framer, is a short ont to escape inquiry and 
explanation. It saves the philosopher much trouble, but leaves mankind in much 
ignorance, and leads to great error.” Bunt what ignorance, we would ask, can the 
supposed Divine origin of language perpetuate among mankind ? or how can it 
lead to great error? Unless we can ascertain the true origin of lan , we are 

ust where we were as to ignorance or error, whether we assume a Divine of p 
umen origin. 
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words. Written language is the represeutation of significant 
sounds by letters or characters. 

b. Oral language, we have Riarets to suppose, continued long to be the only 
medium by which knowledge could be imparted, or social intercourse maintained. 
But, in the progress of knowledge, various methods, such as hieroglyphics, pictures, 
&o. were devised for attaining amore permanent and extensive vehicle of thought. 
At length, words were reduced to their simple articulate sounds, and marks or 
letters were adopted to denote those sounds. Hence, letters are marks for certain 
sounds; and by a combination of these elencntary marks or letters, all words, or 
signs of thought, are made visible in writing, and ayain transferred from the eye 
to the mind.—By oral language we communicate our thoughte only to those that 
are present; but by means of written language, we can convey them to the most 
distant regions, aswell as to future gencrations. 


Of the Usage which constitutes the Law of Language. 


594. a, Utiniry or Grammar.—a<s language is composed of 
arbitrary words derived from various sources, and subject to 
numerous modificutions and combinations, the necessity of unt- 
formity of i baaepatat in order to be accurately understood, 
would naturally suggest itself to every reflecting mind. Hence, 
we find among the Greeks and Romans, as among other nations, 
attention was early paid to a systematic arrangement of those 
modes of expression which seemed best calculated to convey the 
meaning intended. The system which professes to unfold and 
illustrate the rules and principles by which untformity or 
accuracy of expression is secured is called Grammar. Those 
principles which are applicable to al/ languages constitute what 
is termed Universal Grammar, while those which are confined 
to any one Language are denominated Particular Grammar. 

&. No Grammarian can, of his own authority, alter any mode of expression, or 
assign to a word a signification different from that which has been allotted to 
it by established usage, He is properly tho compiler and systemizer of laws 
already existing, and not the promnlrator of new laws of his own framing. He 
may, indeed, recommend this or that mode of expression, as more agreeable to 
anulogy, but it must remain with the public whether or not his advice bo 
adopted. His business is to observe the agreement or disagreement of words, 
the similarity or dissimilarity between different forms of expression; to reduce 
thase that are similar under the same class, and, by a careful induction of par- 
ticulars, to establish genoral propositions. By these mcans, he greatly facilitates 
the study of the language to strangers, renders natives more perfect in the 


knowledge of it, and, at Icast, gives greater stability, if not a permanency to 
custom. 


595. A Rule, in Grammar, is an established mode or form to 
which a large number of particular things is subject, vither in 
inflection, concord, position, &c.; thus, it is a rule, in English, 
that the plural of nouns should be formed by adding s to the 
singular—as book, books. 


506. a. An £xrception trom a rule is a deviation from the 
mode observed by the larger collection; thus, the plural of 
beau is formed by adding x instead of s, as beaur; because jt 
is thus formed in French, from which language it is derived, 
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b. The exception to a rule arises, either because the word or phrase thus used 
has been derived from another language, or because custom has assigned that 
mode ; in either case, however, it now forms a /aw of the language, and must be 
observed as mutch aa the rule itself. 


597. Both the rules and exception? of a language must have 
obtained the sanction of established, or, as it is generally de- 
nominated, good usage; and this usage must be reputable, 
national, and present. 


508. The Usage which gives law to language must, in the first 
place, be Reputable. 


2 reputable usage is meant that mode of expression which 
has been agopted by Authors, distinguished for combining ex- 
tensive knowledge with the talent for communicating it. 


599. a. The conversation of men of rank and’eminence will certainly have 
some influence on language. And, in what concerns merely the pronunciation, it 
is the only rule to which we can refer the matter in every doubtful case; but in 
what concerns the words themselves, or their construction and application, it is of 
importance to have some certain, steady, and tell-known standard to which wecan 
refer, a standard to which everyone has access to canvass and examine; and 
this can be no other than authors of reputation. Accordingly, we find that these 
are, by universal consent, in actual possession of this authority, and to this 
tribunal, when any doubt arises, the appeal is always made.—The attempt of 
Webster to make conversation the sole standard of correctness is most injudicious 
and unsafe, for the reasons just assigned. 


b. By Authors of Reputation or Standard Authors, we mean those who combine 
extensive knowledge with the talent for communicating it, who have weighed 
well the propriety of their words and the structure of their sentences. <A writer 
may be valued for the profundity of his knowledge, but if he is deficient in com- 
municating it, he is of no authority with respect to language. The estimation in 
which a writer is held by the public must always decide to what class he belongs, 
or to what eminengs he has attained. Some persons, for instance, may prefer, 
asa poet, Parnel to Milton, but no one will dispute the superior fame of the 
latter to that of the former. 


c. Nor is it upon the authority of a few reputable writers that any mode of 
construction can be deemed properly established. In order to become reputable 
nsage, it must have received the sanction of many,if not of the majority of 
writers of this class. The Rule is applicable also both to verbal Critics and Gram- 
marians.* Though the opinions of such men, formed, as they must be, from a 
careful investigation of the general principles of a language, will have, and ought 
to have, greater weight than those of any other individuals; yet the single authority 
of an tic or Grammarian, however distinguished he may be, is not of itself 
sufficient to establish any mode which he may recommend, or to reject what he 
deprecates, He may point out the analogy of the one and the erroneousness of 
the other, and his arguments may be founded on truth ; but it must depend upon 
the generality of other writers whether or not his opinions shall be adopted. It 
is, however, to be presumed, that since our language is now extensively oulti- 
vatod, the deductions of the learned and judicious critio or grammarian wiil 
receive greater attention than formerly, and anomalies and irregularities will, 
consequently, become much fewer. 


600. This Usage must, in the second place, be National,—not 
confined to this or that province, but must form the language 
of the nation, and be everywhere intelligible. 





* It must be observed, that the office of the Grammarian and that of the Critic, 
tuough frequently combined, are yet distinct. The Grammarian is properly the 
sompiler of the Laws of the language, and the Verbal Critic is he who notifes the 
abuses that are creeping in. 
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601. a. In the third place, this Usage must be Present. 


b. Many words formerly in use and occurring in the authorised version of the 
Bible, in Shakspeare’s plays, in Bacon’s Basays, and in other writings of that 
period, from being less suitable than others, are now obsolete, that is, have ceased 
to be employed by good modern! writers. In determining, therefore, what words 
are to be considered obsolete, regard must be had to the species of composition 

« and to the nature of the subject. <A greater latitude is allowed to Poetry than 
to Prose. In Poetry, any word which cannot plead the authority of Milton, or 
some standard contemporary poet, may be justly regarded as obsolete. In Prose 
(except in burlesque, or in passages of ancient story, or when the subject is on 
some art or science) no word should be employed which has ceased to be used by 
good writers for the last century. This remark is applicable not only to inappro- 
priate words, but to awkward, uncouth declensions and combinations of words. 
(See 292 to 297.) 


‘ 602. a. The usages of written rather than of oral langu e, 


determine the Rules of Grammar, because the foriner exhibit 
not only present but national and reputable usage. 


5. Another reason for basing the Rules of Grammar on the usages of written 
rather than of oral language is, that oral language is not generally uttered with 
sufficient care to avoid mistakes ; but written language requires greater caution 
in the choice and accuracy of expression, that the meaning of the writer may be 
distinctly conveyed. j 


CANONS OF CRITICISM. 
LESSON 89.— Exercise 89.— Page 129. 


603. As Good Usage is not always uniform in ita decisions, 
unquestionable authorities being found for different modes of 
expression, it has been thought desirable to draw up certain 
Canons or Rules of Criticism, by which the student will be 
enabled to decide to which mode of expression the preference 
is due. The subjoined Canons, proposed by Dr. Campbell, in 
his “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” have received the approbation 
of every judicious writer on this subject :— 


1, Canons to determine the Choice of Words. 


604, Canon 1.—a. When usage is divided as to any particular 
words or phrases, and when one of the expressions is susceptible 
of a different meaning, while the other admits of only one signi- 
fication, the expression which is strictly emtvocal should be 

referred ; thus, “To speak contemptuously of & person,” is 

etter than “to speak contemptibly,” as the latter term signifies 
that the manner of speaking deserved contempt. 

b. For this reason, aught, eignifying “anything,” is better than ough/, denoting 


duty; scarcely, a8 an adverb, is better than scarce; by consequence in preferable to 
of consequence, Which signifies algo ‘‘ of importance.” 


‘ The term primitive, as equivalent to original, is preferable to primary. The 
latter is synonymous with principal, and is opposed to secondary; the former is 
equivalent to original, and is opposed to derivative or acquired, 

605. Canon 2.—a. In doubtful cases analogy should be re- 


garded ; thus, contemporary is better than cotemporary, con 
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being used before a consonant, and co belure 4 vowel—as, con- 
comitant, co-eval. 
& For a similar reason, ‘‘ he needs,” “he dares,” “‘ whether he will or not,” are 


man le to ‘he need,” “he dare,” “whether he will or no.” (See 162. ¢, 188. d, 


606. Canon 3.—When expressions are in other respects equal, 
arte should be preferred which is the shortest and most agreeable 
to the ear. 


607. Canon 4.—When none of the preceding Rules are ap- 
plicable, regard should be had to simplicity. On this ground, 


nn bia ag adnut, are preferable to accept of, approve of,s 
met of, 


2. Canons to determine the Disuse or Rejection of Words and 
Phrases. 


608. a. Though no expression or mode of speech, which is 
not sanctioned by usage, can be justified, we must not, hence, 
suppose that every phraseology sanctioned by usage is to be 
retained. In such cases, custom may be properly checked by 
Criticism, the province of which is, not only to remonstrate 
against the introduction of any word or phraseology, which 
may be either unnecessary or contrary to analogy, but also to 
exclude whatever is reprehensible, though in general use. 

b It is by the exercise of this prerogative of criticism, that languages are 
gradually refined and improved, which would otherwise either become stationary 
or hasten to decline. In exercising this authority, Criticism cannot pretend 
instantly to degrade any phraseology, which she may deem objectionable; but 
she may, by repeated remonstrances, gradually cancel it. Her decisions, in such 


cases, may be properly regulated by the following Canons, as delivered by the 
same author. (See 599. c.) 


609. Canon 1.—a, All words and phrases particularly harsh, 
and not absolutely necessary, should be dismissed; as, tn 
successfulness, wrongheadedness, 

8. A word or phrase is considered necessury, when there are no synonymous 


words, in the event of a dismission, to supply its place, or no way of conveying 
properly the same idea without the aid of circumlocution. 


610, The following Criteria will enable the student to determine what words 
are considered objectionable :— 


a. Criterion 1. Terms composed of words already compounded, the several 
parts of which are not easily united ; such as, shame-faced-ness, dis-interest-ed-ness. 


& Criterion 2. When a word is so formed and accented as to render it of dificult 
utterance; such as, questtonless, primarily, peremptorily. 


¢. Criterion 3. A short or unaccented syllable repeated at the end of a word ia 
arr disagreeable, and should therefore be avoided; as, in Rolily, sillily. (See 
420. d.) 


611. Canon 2.—When the Etymology plainly points to a 
different signification from what the word bears, propriety and 
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simplicity require its dismission. ‘l'hus, the word beholden taken 
for obliged, and the verb to wnloose for to loose or untie, should 
be rejected. 


For the same reason, annul dnd.disannul ought not to be considered synonymons, 


612. Canon 3.—a. When words become obsolete, or are never 
used except in particular phrases, they should be rejected, as 
they give the style an air of vulgarity, while their general disuse 
renders them obscure, 


b. Of these, lef, dint, whit, moot, pro and con., furnish examples ; as, ‘I had as 
lief go;”” “ by dint of argument;” ‘(a moot point;” “it was argued pro and 
con.” These phraseologies are never admitted into good writing. Thomson, in 
Lis “‘ Castle of Indolence,” has imitated the antiqne style of Spenser, and intro- 
duced many words now obsolete. ‘ 


613. Canon 4.—All words and phrases which, analyzed 
grammatically, include a solecism, diould be dismissed ; as, 
“Thad rather go,” for “I would rather go,” or, “ I’d rather 
go.” (See 400. c.) 


614. Canon 5.—All expressions which, according to the 
established Rules of the Language, either, 1, have no meaning, 
or, 2, involve a contradiction, or, 3, according to the fair con- 
struction of the words, convey a meantng different from the 
intention of the speaker, should be dismissed. 


1, Of expressions which have little or no meaning, the following are examples: 
* Currying favour ;"-—“ Having a month’s mind for a thing.” Such expressions 
ought always to be avoided. 


2. Of expressions involving a contradiction, the following will serve as an 
example: ‘There were four ladies in the company, every one prettler than 
another.” This is impossible. 


3. The following expressions convey a meaning different from the intention of 
the speaker : ‘‘ He aoe a good song.” This phrase, as itis at present constructed, 
implies that the song is good ; but the speaker meant to say, “ He sings woll.’’ 
In the same manner, when it is said, ‘‘ This is the best part he acts,” the sentence, 
according to the strict interpretation of the words, expresses an opinion, not of 
the manner of his acting, but of the part or character which he acta. It should 
therefore be, ‘‘ He acts this part better than any other.” For a similar reason 
the following sentence is incorrect: ‘‘ Who is learning you geography ?” instead 
of, ‘‘ Who is teaching you geography?” (See 445.) " 
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I.—STYLK". ° 
LUSSON 90.—Exercise 90.—Page 130. 


615. Sryzz is the peculiar manner of expressior which we 
adopt to convey our ideas to others. This manner is always 
more or less influenced by the moral and intellectual character 
of a writer, and by his peculiar temperament, education, and 


employment. Certain qualities will, therefore, be peculiar to - 


the individwal, while others will be possessed in common with 
all writers. Thus, whether the style be concise or diffuse, 
plain or ornamental, must depend on the taste and ability of 
an author, but peramcuty of expression is a quality essential 
in all. 


616. The principal qualities of a good Style are Peraprcuty 
and Energy, and, next in importance, Harmony. 


PERSPICUITY OF EXPRESSION. 


617. a, PERSPICUITY OF EXPRESSION implies the use of such 
words and phrases, and such an arrangement of them, as shall 
convey our ideas with clearness, accuracy, and precision. 


b, Perspicuity of Expression is not at all concerned about the 
correctness of our sentiments or the conclusiveness of our 
reasonings. Accuracy in these respects must depend on the 
application of good sense, careful investigation, and logical 
skill, The rules of Perspicuity enable us to convey our meaning, 
whatever that may be, with such déstinctness and certainty, as 
cannot be misunderstood by an ordinary mind. 


618, a. Though Perspicuity is an essential, yet, remarks Dr, Whately, it is a 
relative quality, and, consequently, cannot properly be asserted of any work with- 
oute tacit reference to the class of readers or hearers for which it is designed. 
The style which is adapted to the learned may be quite unsuited to the illiterate. 
We must, therefore, take into consideration the degree and kind of attention 
which the individuals whom we are addressing have been accustomed to or are 
likely to bestow. Some hearers or readers, for instance, will be found slow of 
apprehension indeed, but capable of understanding what is very copiously and 
gradually explained to them; while others, on the contrary, who are much 
quicker in peroeiving the sense of what is expressed in a short com ; in- 
capable of long attention, and are not only wearied, but absolutely bewildered, 
by a diffuse Style. 


b. It is not, however, to be understood, because extreme conciseness {is ill- 
suited to hearers or readers whose intellectual powers and cultivation are but 
small, that a proliz style is therefore best adapted to such minds. Both extremes 
are, in general, improper. Most of those who would comprehend the meaning, 
when briefly aapreeed | and many of those who could not do so, are likely to be 
bewildered by too great an expansion ; and, being unable to maintain a steady 
attention to what is said, they forget part of what they have heard or read 
before the sense is complete, To aveid the disadvantages both of concisencas 
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and prolixity, it will frequently be necessary to ompluy dtepetition; that is, to 

the same sentiment and argument in many different forms of ex: on, 
each in itaelf brief, but all together affording such an expansion of the sense to 
be conveyed, and go detaining the mind upon it, as the case may require. Care 
must, of course, be taken that the repetition be not too glaringly apparent ; the 
variation must not consist in the mere use of synonymous words; bat what has 
been expressed in appropriate terms may be repeated in metaphorical ; the arite- 
cedent and consequent of an argument, or the parts of an antithesis, may be 
transposed ; or the several different points that have been enumerated, may be 
presented in a varied order, &c. 


619, Perspicuity refers, lst, to the right use of Words and 
Phrases; 2ndly, to the Structure of Sentences. 


, 820. Perspicuity in the use of Words and Phrases requires 
three things; namely—1l. Purity, 2. Propriety, 3. P~ectston. 


WORDS AND PHRASES, 
Purity. 


621. Purity or Lanevaae consists in the use of such words 
and constructions only as are sanctioned by the best modern 
usage. The two violations of Purity are, 1, Barbarism, and 
2, Solecism.—Barbarism is the use of, 1, Foreign, 2, Learned, 
3, Obsolete, and 4, Newly-coined words.—Solecism is the viola- 
tion of some grammatical rule or idiom. 


622.—1. BarparisM.—Rule 1.—a. Avoid using modern Fo- 
reign words or phrases, except such as are absolutely necess 
to convey new ideas, or describe new scenes and objects hick 
cannot be expressed by established English words. So copious, 
however, is our language, that there are few objects which 
cannot be described by means of English words. 

b. The following are a few of the numerous foreign words which disfigure the 


Pages ts some of our periodicals, all of which could be better expressed in 
gs -— 


Foreign. English. | Foreign. English, 
A propos. . . inreferenceto,season- | Debris. . . . fragments. ‘ 
Amour propre . self-love. {ably. | Début . . . .« appearance, 
Badinage . . mirth, gaiety. Déeuner . . « breakfast. 
Beauz-esprits . men of wit. lite . . . . the best part. 
Blasé  . . . sated with. Emeute . . . riot, disturbance. 
Bon-vivant . . a jolly sort of man. Employés. . « personsemployed, 
Canaille . . . rabble, Ennui. . . « wearinesa, 
Canard . . . anidle rumour. Fatt accompli . a thing realized. 
Ci-devant. . . of former days. Naiveté . .« artiessness, 
Cortége . . . procession, Précis « . . » @bstract. 
Coup d'état . . a violent measure. Savants . . « learned men. 


c. Purism is a term frequently used to imply the rejection of ail foreign 
phrases from our compositions. 


d. The persons most addicted to use foreign words are—1. Young continental 
tourista who wish to display a little of their acquired knowledge; 2. authors of 
common novels who are not conversant with their own lan ; and 3, writers 
in the lower class periodicals.—The higher class productions, whether regular 
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treatises or periodicals, never admit these words, except on very special occasions, 
When foreign words are used in books, they are generally printed in Jtalics. 


e. Sometimes Latin and Foreign words are purposely introduced to conjine the 
meaning to certain persons, or to conceal some thdelicate tdea which the writer 
is ashamed to translate. 


J. The following, abridged from Dr. Campbell’s “ Phil. of Rhet.,” 
are conclusive Reasons for avoiding the use of Foreign words :— 


1. These foreign words, being so different from ours both in Ortho- 
graphy and Pronunciation, constitute so many anomalies which, by 
loading the Grammatical Rules with exceptions, corrupt the simplicity 
and regularity of our language. 

9 


2. By admitting these words, others of native growth, and perhaps 
more expressive, are displaced, our language is rendered continually 
unsettled, and the productions of even good writers are soon obsolete. 


3. Should a writer not be followed in the use of these words, they 
will appear as so many permanent fuults, indicating either the 
writer's extreme negligence, or bad taste, or ignorance of his own 
language. 


623. Rule 2—a. In General Interature, Latin and Greek 
words and phrases should be avoided; except such as have 
already obtained the sanction of good usage, or are rendered 
necessary in the description of some zevention or discovery.—In 
Science and Art, however, many terms, formed from Latin and 
Greek primitives, have been recently introduced, as they have 
been found more expressive than the terms which they have 
displaced. 


b. The following are a few examples of Latin words which occur in certain 
writings. For additional, see the Abridgment of the Gram., p. 130. 


Ad initio, from the beginning. Ex cathédra, from the chair, by antho- 
A fortiori, with stronger reason. Ex parte, on one side. {rity. 
A priori, from cause to effect. Jin limtne, at the outset. 

A posteriori, frora affect to cause. Jn toto, entirely. 

Ad valérem, according to the value. Ne plus ultra, the utmost limit. 


Caeteris paribus, other things being Per se, by itself, alone. 
equal Pro tempore, for the time. 
De jure, in right, in law. Quondaim, formerly. 
De novo, anew, over Sine die, without fixing a day. [be. 


Deo volente, (D. VY.) Gad willing. Sine qué non, without which it cannot 
Exempli gratia, (e.g.) for example. Verbdtim, word for word. 


624. Rule 8.—a. Obsolete words snd constructions must be 
avoided. Many words formerly used have ceased to be em- 
loyed by good writers. Some of these are now quite unintel- 
igtble others are used merely by a few poets in imitation of 
older writers. 


d. Of words, the following are a few,—Behoos, behest, erewhtle, whilom, eed 
erat, fantasy, anon, &o, Of consiructions,~-Jt grieveth ‘me, for, I ain gricyed ; } 
wigt not; Quoth he. 

T 
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a Several words and constructions ocour fn the authorized translation of the 
Bible which were ourrent 300 years ago, but are now obsolete; of these the fol- 
lowing are a few :— 

Of Words -— i 


Prerent, means, Go before, in Psalm xxi. 3; now it means, to stop, hinder. 
* Tempt, to try, prove, in Gen. xxii. 1; now, to solicit to evil. 
Zale, a reckoning, in Exod. v. 8; now, a narrative. 
Amivent, hanging over, in Ezek, xvii. 22; now, distinguished. 
CGtend, tO cause to err, in Matt. xviif. 8; now, to displease, injure. 
Lntreat, ta use, handle, in Matt. xxii. 6; now, to pray for, to expostulate with 
Of Phrases -— 


Matt. vi. 9.—Our Father which ; for, arho. ‘ 
« Matt, xx. 14.—That thine is; for, thal which is thine, 

Matt. xx. 31.—The multitude rebuked them becauae; for, tha!. 

Matt. xxvii. 21.—Whether of the twain; for, which of the tico. 

John xix, 18.—On either side; for, on each side one. 

Acta xxviff. 18.—Fetched a compass; for, coasted round. 

(See Booker’s Obsolete Scripture Words.) 


625. Rule 4.—a, Newly-coined Words must be avoided ; such: 
as, encumberment for encumbrance; connerty for connection : 
martyrized for martyred. 

b. Abbreviations of polysylables, formed by lopping off all the syHables except 
the first, or the first and second, must be avoided ; such as hyp. for hypochondrinc. 


rep. for reputation, peru’. for penultimate, extra. for extraordinary, Ayper. and 
wicog, for hypercritic and incognito. 


e. The introduction of new words is allowable only, as Mr. Marsh properly 
observes, * whenever a people by emigration or some great political change are 
brought into contact with new objects, new circumstances, and new dutics.” 
In the use of such words, the English Analogy must be observed, either in the 
2erivation or composition of them. 


626. a.—2. Sotrcism.—Rule 5.—a. All violations either of 
Syntax or of the English Idiom in general must be avoided ; as, 
“You was,” for “you were;” “I want a tong,” for “a pair of 
tongs ;” “Give attendance to reading,”’ for ‘ attention to.” 


b. The best General Rule to be observed with regard to 
Purity is—That the words employed should be easy and familiar, 
such as are used by sensible unaffected men in good conversa- 
tion. Indeed, a plain native style is the most intelligible to 
all persons, and, by a proper management of words, can |e 
rate much more expressive than that which is formed by the 


introduction of foreign words. 


Propriety. 
LESSONS 91.0. & b.— Exercises 91. a. & b.—Page 181. 


%. 91.a.—G627. PRopRIETY oF EXPRESSION is giving to every 
thing its proper name; that is, using only such words and 
phrases as the best usage has appropriated to the ideas intended 
to be expressed by them. This rule is of universal application. 
‘ Still’ (as observed by Mr. Marsh), “in the choice of words, 
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writers are frequently guided not mere'y by their knowledge of 
a subject, but by their temperament. ‘Sf:us, a man of moderate 
passions will employ few epithets, and those of mild significa- 
tion ; while one of warm passions will ‘use many intensives, and 
words of strong and stirring meaning. Again, @ man accus- 
tomed to careful analysis will be particular in his choice of 
words, while a loose thinker will employ the same expression 
to denote various shades of meaning.” (Afarsh’s Lect.) 


628. Rule ].—Avoid low or vulgar words, contractions, or 
phrases, (°/ee py aice. Mirehl © 
a. Words: euch as, topsy-turvy, hurly-burly, pell-mell, lief, dint, whit, &c. 
b. Contractions: such as, tsn't, ar’n’t, haven't, for ts not, are not, hare not. 
c. Phrases: to get into a scrape, currying favour, dancing attendance, &c. 


d, Slang words, which tend to debase the morality as well as the speech of a 
nation. 


e. Instead of pie eas a low word, employ 1 synonymous one; or, when a 
better cannot be found, remodel the sentence altogether. 


J. The following are a few instances in which approved expressions may be 
substituted for those that are common :— 


Common expressions. Approved. Common expressions. ° Approred. 

to brag, to boast. pitched upon, chosen, 

their betters, their superiors. to hold long, to continue long. 
broke his word, violated his promise, to cry up, extol. 

stand upon security, insist upon sccurity, tosme}l out motives, discover or discern, 
with half ancye, easily. fell to work, began. 


629, Rule 2.— Avoid Provineialisms. 


Every county either has some trords peculiar to itself, or attaches some mean- 
tng to a word which is different froin the general acceptation. In some parts, for 
instance, tii! is improperly used for shall, and shall for till, A writer, there- 
fore, should carefully exclude all provinciatizms, and strictly adhere to the 
language used by the best authors. 


630, Ze 8.—c. In works intended for general readers, avoid 
introducing technteal terms; as they form the peculiar dialect 
only of a particular class. 


». Thus, to inform those who do not understand sea-phrases, that “ We tacked 
to the larboard, and stood off to sea,” would be expressing ourselves obsenrely.— 
Every branch of knowledge, as of law, of medicine, chemistry, &c., has certain 
terms and a certain phraseology peculiar to itself, and these shonld be confined 
to their proper subjects. In writing works strictly professional, the proper rule 
is, to employ such technical terms as custom has already established, defining, 
modifying, or extending them as the occasion may require. 


631, Rule 4.—a. In prose composition, exclude words that 
are purely poetical ; such as, morn, eve, plaint, lone, what time, &e, 


&. In every language which is furnished with two distinct vocabularies, one 
adapted to prose, and the other to poetry, a mixture of both in the same com- 
position betrays, in the author, either culpable negligence, or extreme want of 
taste. “To see,” as Dr. Crombie, in his “Gymnasium,” properly remarks, * the 
language of ‘ Paradiae Lost,’ and the diction of ‘ The Spectator,’ blended together, 
either in the narmative of the historian, or in the grave discussion of the philo- 
sopher, would excite the risibility of a conmon reader; and to & person of 
taate. and discernment, such a grotesque oommixture of prose and poetical phrase: 
ology could not fail to prodnee disgnst.” 


L? 
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c. Not only should al! words aud phrases, peculiarly belonging to poetry, Lo 
excluded from prose, but likewise all those modes of expression, which are 
adapted and generally appropriated to one species of prose, should be repudiated 
in every other. Dialogue, history, oratory, epistolary correspondence, and philo- 
sophical discussion have, in general, a separate and distinctive style suited 
to the character of each. To mix, therefore, two or more of these different 
styles in the same compositicn, is improper. 


632. Rule 5.—a. In the same sentence avoid using the same 
word either too frequently, or in different senses. ‘Thus, “ Gre- 
gory favoured the undertaking, because the manager, in coun- 
tenance, favoured his friend ;” should be “resembled his friend.” 


v & One great source of obscurity is the frequent repetition of pronouns, When we 
have occasion to refer to different persons. Thus, in the follow'ng sentence, 
‘*Lisias promised his father never to abandon his friends,” the second Ais is 
ambiguous; it may refer either to his own friends, or to his father’s, On the first 
supposition, say, ‘* Lisias, speaking of his friends, promised his father never to 
abandon them.” On the second supposition, say, ‘‘ Lisias, speaking of his 
father's friends, promised his father never toabandon them.” Again, ‘‘Onemay 
have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowledge of the matter 
before him, tchich may naturally produce some motions of his head and body, 
athich might become the bench better than the bar.” This sentence will be 
better rendered thus: ‘‘ One may have an air which proceeds from a just suffici- 
ency and knowledge of the matter before him, and these may produce such motions 
of his head and body as become the bench better than the bar.” From these 
remarks, we see that the same pronoun should refer to the same person or object, 
oe thesame relative should refer to the same antocedent throughout the sentence. 
(See 368,) 


633. Ztule 6.—a. Avoid equivocal words; that is, never employ 
those words which may be susceptible of a sense different from 
the sense you intend to be conveyed. 


Thus, “ A little after the Reformation of Luther,” should be, “ the Reformation 
begun by Luther ;"’ “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” should be, “I prefer 
mercy to sacrifice,” or,“ I require mercy and not sacrifice.”—"* They were both 
more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster ov Zerdusht.” As only one 
person is here intended, the meaning would be better conveyed thus: ‘‘ They 
were both more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster, or, as he is some- 
times called, Zerdusht.”—“ He aimed at nothing less than the crown,” may 
denote either that, ‘‘ Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown,” or, 
‘‘ Nothing inferior to the crown would satisfy his ambition.” ‘ He is one of the 
oldest inmates,” may mean either oldest in age, or the longest in residence. 


b. As the plural of some words conveys a different meaning from the singular, 
care must be taken to render the expression definite; thus, ‘‘ His manner was 
harsh ;” “‘ His manners are rough.” ‘One lawyer's practice may be extensive ; 
another's practices may not be honourable.” (See 83. c.) 


L. 91. b.—634. Rule 7.—Words conveying twcongruous or 
inconsistent ideas, must, in serious and grave compositions, be 
avoided. In Funs, Epigrams, and humorous writing, unex- 

ected and ludicrous comparisons are not only allowable, but 
orm a leading characteristic. 


635. Of the various species of unintelligible writing, Dr. Campbell, in his 
“Philosophy of Rhetoric,” notices the following :— 


a. The First species arises from Confusion of Thought. There is a sort of half- 
formed thoughts, which we find some writers impatient to sive to the world, 
before the subject is fully understood by themselves. Now, if a writer himself 

ods bred and imperfectly the sentiments he would communicate, there 
every probability that the reader will not perceive them at all, The following 
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isan example of this kind of writing :—‘‘ And as to a wcll-taught mind, when 
you've said a haughty and proud man, you have spoke a narrow conception, 
little spirit, and despicable carriage.” Perhaps, if the author had any meaning, 
It might be this: ‘‘ When you have called a man proud and haughty, you have 
ascribed to him a narrow conception, mean Bpizit, aiid despicable carriage. 


b. The Second species arises from <A/fectation of Excellence. In this kind of 
writing, there is always something figurative; but the figures are remote; 
things that are heterogeneous being introduced, and producing what is usually 
termed bombast, ‘‘ This temper of soul,’ says *‘The Guardian,” speaking of 
meekness and humility, “‘ keeps our understanding tight about ns.” Whether 
the author had any meaning in this expression, or what it was, is not casy to 
be determined ; but scarcely could anything more incongruous, in the way of 
metaphor, have been imagined. The understanding is made a girdle to our 
other mental faculties, for the fastening of which girdle, meekness and humility 
serve as a buckle. ‘ 


c. Hyperb@ioal language also, when carried to extravagance, generally pro- 
duces the same effect as the marvellous, exciting ridicule, if not disgust, instead 
of admiration. 


636. Rule &.—a. Let every word and phrase be strictly adapted 
to the ideas wntended to be conveyed; thus, ‘The observation of 
the Sabbath is a duty incumbent on Christians,” should be, 
“<The observance,” &c. 


b. Avoid using one word for another; thus, 
1. Affect, toinfinence ... . . for. . Effect, to accomplish. 


9, Amerced, fined. . . «6 + « . for. (tee plunged into, deeply en- 


3. Avocation, a calling aside. . . for. . Vocation, a trade, business. 


Own to 
4. Belong, to be the property of . for . { pi eens Sol sido ; 


~C tion, th der- : : 
5 wisi vece igh ~ _ : ara eS \ for. . Persuasion, an act of the will. 


6. Composure, a settled state . . for. . Composition, a written production. 
7. Discipline, a course of training . for . . Trial, proof of proficiency. 

8. Disposition, moral character . . for. . Disposal, arrangement, 

9. Emerge, to come forth from . . for. . Jmmerge, to plunge into. 

10. Eminent, distinguished . . . for. . Jmminent, threatening, 


11. Emigrant, one who moves aa for pees Mace one who comes into a 
his native country . . country as a resident. 


12. Lternal, whathasalwaysexisted. for. . Everlasting, without end. 
12, Exposition, explanation . . . for. . Exposure, laying open tocensure. 


14. Jmpracticable, ‘annot be 
, paleo ST al bis ee l for. . Jmpassable, what cannot be passed. 


cs 
po | 


. Ingenious, aptin inventing . . for. . Jngenuous, frank, candid, 


16. Intelligible, what may be a for 
derstood. 2... . Sf 1° 


. « Intellectual, belonging to the mind, 
1¥. Afention, toname. . . . . . far. . Allude, to hint at. 

18. Observance, compliance with. . for. . Observation, a remark. 

19. Predicate, toaffirm . .. . . for. . Predict, to foretell. 

20. Presumptive, probable . . . . for. . Presumptuous, arrogant, confident, 


91 Principal, capital, chie®? . , , for. . Principle, a settled rule, & motive, 
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92. Proposition, apentence. . . . for. . Proposal, terms, condition. 
98. Respectable, worthy of respect . for . . Respectful, deferential. 


24. Sincere —snine ceri, without 
wax ; hence—pure, withopt} for. . Zarnest, active, vigorous. 
fra 


tion. 
26. Veracity, applied to persons . . for. . Truth, applied to things, 


25. Undeniable, trat cannot be de- } for { Unexceptionable, not liabla to objec- 
nied : : ’ 


c. Avold improper Phrases; thus, instead of— 


1, Of allothers . .... . . say. . Of all,—or, Of others. 
_2. Falling into conversation. . . say. . Engaging in conversation. 
8. Hold fast by thetenetsof religion say. . Hold fast the tenets, &c. 


4, That croed never had a serious } . { — never had a firm hold of, or made 
Jootinginthe mind... sa a strung tmpression on the mind. 


637. In cultivating Propriety of I:xpression, aim, Ist, at 
forming clear and distinct ideas; and 2ndly, at expressing 
those ideas in appropriate language. 


Precision, 
LBSSONS 92, 93. a. & b.—Exs. 92, 93. a. & b.— Page 134. 


L, 92.—638. J’recision of Style consista in the use of such 
words and phrases as exactly convey the meantng tmtended, and 


nothing more. Precision requires attention to the following 
Rules :— 


X 


639. Rule 1.—a, Avoid repeuting the same sense in different 
words, This fault is called Tuuéology. Thus, “Never did 
‘Atticus succeed in gaining the universal love and esteem of all 
men.” Here one of the words in Italics is supertiuous. 


b. For the same reason, the verdan! green, umbrageous shade, first aggressors, 
old veterans, sylvan forest, standard puttern, are improper, as the ideas expressed 
by the adjectives aro included in the substantives.—In the following common 
OX ons also, as the same idea is implied in both the terms of each respective 
pair, the words in Jialics are, thercfore, superfluous :—plain and evident, clear 
and obvious, worship and adoration, pleasure and satisfaction, bounds and linnits, 
suspicion and jealousy, intents and purposes. 


| 640. Rule 2.—a, Avoid the use of superfluvus words and 
i phrases.—This fault is called J’leonasm., 


Thus, I went home full of a great many serious reficctions;” here, the words 
@ great many add nothing to the sense; they should therefore be omitted. “If 
her to have i leisure upon his hands ;" better, ‘If he have any leisure.” 
* He a considerable share of merit ;”’ better, “‘ He has considerable merit.” 


b. In particular cases, however, a certain species of pleonasm is entitled to 
some indulgence, when it serves to express an earnestness Of afirmation on an 
interesting subject; asin phrases like these,“ We have seen with our eyes"-— 
‘“Wa have Aeard with our ears.” Such expressions frequently ocour the 
Bacred Scriptures. In poetical description, also, where the fancy is addresseil, 
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epithets, which would otherwise be accounted superfluous, are not, if nsed 
moderately, without effect. The following are instances of this kind :—the azure 
heaven; the ativer moon ; the blushing morn; the sea-girt isle. 


641. Rule 3.—a. Never introduce words which convey more 
than what was intended. This rule is frequently violated by 
the injudicious use of Synonyms. 


The following sentence is incorrect in this respect :—‘‘ His courage and forfi- 
tude were such as to cause him to face every danger.” Here, by endeavouring to 
express one quality more strongly, the writer has introduced another. Courage 
resists danger ; fortitude supports pain; the word fortitude should, therefore, be 
omitted, 


b. Synonymous words (being derived from different languages, 
one set being English and the other fureign,) had originally, ag 
their nam® implies, the same meaning, and they still agree in 
the leading tdea, but, at present, express sume special difference 
in sense and application. 

c. As they are like different shades of the same colour, an accurate writer can 
employ them to great advantage, by using them sv ag to heighten and finish 
the picture which he gives us. What was wanted? in the one, to increase the 
force or the lustre of the image which he means to exhibit, he supplies by the 
other. Lut, with a view to this end, he must be very careful in the choice which 


he makes of them, and not employ them promiscnously, merely for the sake of 
filling up a period, or diversifying the language. 


642. Rule 4.—a. Synonymous words are properly employed, 
First, When an obscw'e term, which we cannot avoid using, on 
account of some connexion with what either precedes or follows, 
requires to be explained by one that is clearer ; Secondly, When 
the language of the passions is exhibited; Third/y, When we 
wish to use a mild term to express something naturally 
offensive. 


b, Passion naturally dwells on its object; the impassioned speaker always 
attempts to rise in expression ; but when that is impracticable, he has recourse 
to repetition, and thus, in some measure, produces tho same effect. The hearer, 
perceiving him overpowered, as it were, by hia subject, and at a loss to find 
words adcquate to the strength of his feelings, is, by sympathy, carried along with 
him, and enters into all his sentiments. There is,in this case, an expressiveness 
in the very effort shown by resorting to synonymous words, which supplics the 
deficiency in the words themselves. Thus, Bolingbroke exclaims, in an invective 
against the times, “ But all is Jitéle,and low, and mean among us.” Though there 
is here a kind of amplification, or, at least, a stronger expression of indiguation 
than any one of these three epithets could have effected alone, yet there is no 
climax the sentenoe, and no sensible difference of signification. But it will 
be easily peroeived, that this manner suits only the popular and declamatory 
style, and that, in compositions which admit no species of the pathetic, it cin 
have no place, 


%. 93. a.—643, An explanation of the most common 
Synonyms is subjoined, that the student may be enabled to 
apply them with propriety :— 3 

“Abandon, forsake, relinquish, desert, give up, leave, quit, Abandon 
is unwillingly to give up anything, as, We were compelled to abandon 
our object; forsake ia to leave a person in resentment or dislike, as. 
He has forsaken all; relingutsh is to quit any claim to, aa, I redin- 
guish my claim to that estate; desert ig to leave meanly or treache- 
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rously, as, He deserted his friend in necd. We can say of a man, 
He gives up a place of trust, /caves his parents in affliction, and quite 
his country. 

To abdicate, renounce, reign. To abdicate a throne or high dignity, 
renounce an error, resig# an office or situation, high or low. 


To abate, diminish, decrease, Icssen, relax, impair. To abate in 
eagerness, diminish in number. decrease in quantity, lessen in value, 
relax in industry, impair in vigour or intellect.y 


* To abhor, hate, detest, despise, abominate, loathe, scorn. Abhor is 
strongly to dislike; to Aate is a dislike produced by revenge; to 
_aetest is an aversion from disapprobation; to despise is to look down 
upon with contempt; to abominate is to detest in the higkest possible 
degree ; to loathe is to be disgusted at the sight of offensive objects ; 
to scorn is to consider as utterly unworthy. We abhor a crime, hate 
a liar, detest treachery, despise affectation, scorn meanness, abomtnate 
ingratitude, loathe bad food. 


Abolish, annul, abrogate, revoke, repral. To abolish customs ; annul 
@ contract; abrogate a law; revoke a promise or decree; repea/ a 
statute. 


Ability, capacity. Abitity is an active quality of tho mind to do 
anything well; capacity is a passive quality to receive or comprehend 
anything ;—thus, an able commander; a man of a capacions mind. }- 


“Acquiesce, resign, agree in, consent. To acguiesce in a person’s 
authority; to resign from a senso of duty; agrec in disposition or 
opinion; consent by persuasion. 


Accost, salute, address. Accost a stranger; salute a friend ; address, 
to direct our discourse to a porson in company. 


Acknowledge, own, confcss,avow. To acknowledge or own supposes 
a small degree of delinquency; to confess supposes a higher degree 
of criminality; to avow is to glory in what we declare. Thus, a 
gentleman acknowledges his mistake, a prisoner confesses the crime 
of which he is accused, and a patriot avows his opposition to every 
corrupt measure. 


Acquaintance, familiarity, intimacy. Acquaintance springs from 
occasional intercourse, familiarity from frequent intercourse ; inti- 
macy arises not merely from frequent intercourse, but from unre- 
served communication. ~ 


Active, diligent, industrious, assiduous, laborious, We aro active, 
if we exert our powers, whether to any end or not; diligent, when 
we are active to some specific end; industrious, when no time is left 
unemployed in some serious pursuit; assiduous, when we do not 
leave a thing until it is finished ; daborious, when the bodily or mental 
powers are regularly employed in some hard labour. | 


Acute, sharp. Acute, percing like a needle; sharp, entting like a 
knife, quick. 
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Addict, devote, apply. We are addicted to a thing from a particular 
oo area devoted toa thing from a settled attachment to it; we 
apply to a thing from a sense of its utility. Thus, men are addicted? 
to vices ; devote their talents to the acquifement of any art or science , 
apply their minds to the investigation of a subject. 


b Affront, insult, lt An intentional breach of politeness is an ° 
t 


affront ; if coupled with any external indication of hostility, it is an 
insult ; if it break forth into personal violence, it is an outrage. 


Agreement, contract, covenant, compact, bargain. The simple con- 
sent of parties constitutes an agreement; a seal and signature are 


requisite for a contract ; a solemn engagement on the one hand, anil , 


faith in thgt engagement on tho other, enter into the nature of &— 


covenant ; atacit sense of mutual obligation in all the — rive? 
virtue to a compact ; an assent to stipulated terms of s 
a bargain. 


Air, mien, look, manners. An air depends not only on the counte- 
nance, but on the carriage and action; mien respects the whole 
outward appearance; look depends altogether on the face and its 
changes ; manners depend on the gencral habits and behaviour. 


Alone, only. Alone means unaccompanied by any one, as, He was 
alone all the day; ov/y means no other of the same kind, as, He is 
an only son. 


Amazed, astonished, surprised, confounded. We aro amazed at 
what is incomprehensible; astonished at what is vast or great; szr- 
prised at what is-new or unexpected ; confounded by what is shocking 
or terrible. ; 


« Ambiguous, equivocal, An equivocal expression has two meanings : 
one open, and intended to be understood; the other concealed, and 
understood only by the person who uses the expression. An ambi- 
guous expression has, apparently, two senses, and leaves us in doubt 
which of the two to prefer. An honest man will refrain from em- 
ploying an eguivocal expression; a confused man may often utter 
am 


iguous terms without any design. 


Authentic, genuine. An authentic book is one in which matters of 
fact are related as they really happened; a genuine book is one that 
is written by the person whose name it bears. Thus, we speak of 
the authenticity ot Gibbon’s History, that is, of its authority as a 
record of facts; and of the genuineness of Ossian’s Poems, that is, 
facari or not they were composed by the person to whom they are 
ascribed. 


Amend, correct, reform, rectify, emend, improve. We amend our 
moral conduct; correct errors; reform our life; rectify mistakes ; 
emend the readings of an author; zmprove our mind or condition. 


Ashamed, bashful. Ashamed of our faults; bashful when spoken to. 


Assurance, tmpudence. Assurance is confidence in one’s self; tm- 
pudence is shamelessness or want of modesty, an unblushing kind of 
-impertinence, te 

L3 


e, may form 
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Austere, rigid, severe, rigorous, stern, Austere applies to ourselves 
as well as to others; rigid, to ourselves only ; severe, rigorous, stern, 
apply to others only. Theaustere man nortifies himself; the rigid man 
binds himself to a rule. “ man is severe in his remarks on others: 
rigorous in his discipline, sterm in his commands, 


To arrive, happen. We arrive at a place, but misfortunes happen 
to us. 


Beautiful, handsome, pretty. Handsome relates to the proportion 
of the whole figure, pretty to the face; beautiful is a union of the 
two; thus, “ A handsome man; 2 pretty or beautiful woman.” 


« Behaviour, conduct, carriage, deportment, demeanour. Behaviour 
respects all actions exposed to the notice of others; condilct respects 
the general line of a person’s moral proceedings ; carriage signifies 
simply the manrer of carrying the body ; deportment is applied only 
to those extericr actions that have an immediate reference to others ; 
demeanour is apylied to the general behaviour, as it relates to the 
circumstance and situation of the individual. 


Brightness, lustre, splendour, brillianey. Brightness is the generic, 
the rest are specific terms, rising in sense; thus, lustre rises on 
brightness, splendour on lustre, and brilliancy on splendour. 


Calamity, misfortune, disaster. Calamity applies to some public 
misfortune; as, war, pestilence, &c.; misfortune applies to an in- 
dividual ; as, loss of property, &c.; disaster upplies to some unfor-~ 
tunate event which proves a hindrance to work, &c. 


Ceremonious, ceremonial, The former is applied to a form of civility, 
the latter to a religious rite. | 


Cheerfulness, mirth. Cheerfulness is a settled state or Aadtt ; 
mirth is 8 single act. 


_ Clearness, perspicuity. Clearness respects our ideas; perspicuity, 
the mode of expressing those ideas. 


Complaisant, gallant, polite, well-bred, courteous. Complaisant 
apples to our address; a gallant lover; a polite man; a well-bred: 
gentleman; a courteous or kind companion. 


Comprehend, understand, conceive, apprehend. When we conceive, . 
we may have but one idea; when we understand or comprehend, wo 
have all the ideas which the subject can present; when we appre- 
hend, we take in much, but not the whole. Concetve is employed on 
mutters of taste; understanding on familiar objects ; comprehending 
on principles, lessons, &c. Thus, the builder conceives plans, the 
scholar understands languages, the metaphysician comprehends subtle 
questions, 


Conceal, dissemble, disguise. Conceal our designs; dissemble our 
thoughts; disguise our intentions. | 


Conquer, subdue, surmount, vanquish, subjugate. Vanquish an. 
enemy; conquer a country; subdue an enemy or our passions; ature. 
‘mount an obstacle; sujugate a nation. , 
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Conscience, consciousness. The former denotes the faculty by 
which we judge of our own conduct ; the latter denotes a particular 
exertion of that faculty, 


Contemptuoualy, contemptibly. The former term signifies to speak 
disrespectfully of a person; the latter implies that the manner of 
speaking is contemptible. 


Courage, fortitude, resolution. Courage respects action ; fortitude 
respects passion or enduring a thing; resolution simply marks the 
will not to recede. A man has courage to meet danger; resolution 
not to yield to the first difficulties that offer; fortitude to endure 
pain, e 


Custom, habit. Custom is a frequent repetition of the same act ; 
habit the effect of such repetition. The custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to heulth, and may, in a short time, become 
such a habit as to render it no less agreouble than it is useful. 


Determination, resolution, decision. We determine upon what 
ought to be done ; we resolve from a moral a to carry out our 


determination; we show decision when wo firmly adhere toa judgment 
formed. 


Diversity, difference, distinction. Diversity 18 applied to glaring 
contrasts; d@tfference, to less obvious but still great unlikeness; dis- 
tinction, to still less obvious but evident differences. A good logician 
will make a distinction where there is a difference. 


Difficulty, obstacle, impediment. A difficulty embarrasses us, an 
obstacle intervenes between us and our object, an impediment puts a 
stop to our proceedings. We encounter a difficulty, surmount an 
obstacle, remove an impediment. | 


# 
Discover, invent. We discover what existed, but which was we 
known before ; we invent what before did not ertst. 


Doctrines, precepts, princtples. Doctrine is that which constitutes 
our faith ; @ precept is that which directs the practice ; a principle is 
the beginning or prime moving cause of a thing. We believe in doe-. 
trines, obey precepts, imbibe or hold principles. 


Dumb, silent, mute. He is dumb who cannot speak, silent who 
does not speak, ute whose silence is compulsory. 


Endurance, duration. The former properly signifies patience, as 
applied to suffering ; the latter means lasting, as applied to tine. 


Enlarge, increase. Enlarge is applied to dimension and extent ; 
increase 18 applied to number. We enlarge a house; increase an 
army, property, expense, 


h, stifficient. He has enough whose desires are satistied ; he 
has sufficient whoso wants are supplied. A grecly man has never 
enough, though he has more than a sufficiency. 
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Falsehood, lie, untruth, falsity. An untruth and a falsity are untrue 
sayings, which may be unintentional or not; a falsehood and a lie 
both express contraricty to fact ; but a falsehood may or may not be 
uttered with a design to mislead, while a lie always implies a direct 
intention to deccive. 


Haughtiness, disdain, arrogance, presumption. Haughtiness is 
founded on the high opinion which we entertain of ourselves; disdain, 
on the low opinion we have of others; arrogance is a haughty 
assumption of too much importance; presumption is a headstrong 
and unwarrantable confidence. 


Human, humane. Human means mortal; humane, kind. 


Idle, lazy, indolent, slothful. An idle person dislikes work, though 
he may be active in some things; « dazy person may employ himself, 
but will not trouble himself to become either skilful or accurate; 
slothful and indolent are opposite to active. 


Inform, instruct, teach, educate. Inform is simply to communicate 
what was unknown before; instruct and teach imply communicating 
knowledge gradually and regularly ; educate implies both to instruct 
and draw out the faculties so as to teach one’s self. 


In 93. b.—Less, fewer. Less is applied to quantity, fewer to 
number. 


Maimed, cripple, lame. Maimed means wanting a limb; cripple, 
wanting the use of it ; Zameness is the result of either of these causes, 


The mind, the intellect, Tho mind comprehends the thinking 
faculty in general, with all its operations; the intellect includes only 
that part of it which consists in understanding and judgment. 


Mislead, delude. Mislead is simply to lead astray; delude is 
intentionally to deceive. 


Mutual, eommon. Mutual means reciprocal, implying an inter- 
change, and is applied to two persons; as, “mutual friendship;” 
common means what belongs alike to several or many; as, “our 
common country,” “ our common friend.” 


Negligence, neglect. The former implies a habit, the latter an act. 


Peace, quiet, calm, tranquillity. Peace is applied to nations as 
well as to individuals; guet is applied to all communities ; calm 
is used with respect to a disturbed situation going before, or suc- 
ceeding ; tranquillity respects a situation free from trouble, con- 
sidered in itself. A man enjoys tranquillity in himself, peace 
with others, quiet in his family, and calm after a storm. 


Persevere, persist, Persevere is generally used in a good senar, and 
refers to the actions and the conduct; persist refers to the opinions 
and will, and implies neither praise nor blame, but often makes a 
person rash and opinionative. We persevere in work and study; wa 
persist in an argument, = 
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Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves; vanity makes 
us desire the esteem of others. Pride is applicable to every object, 
good or bad, high or low, small or great; vanity is generally con- 
fined to small objects. A man is proud who values himself on the 
possession of his literary or scientific talent—on his wealth, rank, 
power, &c.; heis vain of his person, dress, walk, or anything that is 
frivolous. 


Proposal, proposition. Proposal is something offered, as terms or 
conditions for the sale or purchase of articles which are to be 
accepted or rejected ; a proposition is a sentence, or something stated 
or affirmed for consideration or discussion. 


Remarkobserve. We remark, in the way of attention, in order to 
remember ; we observe, in the way of oxamination, in order to judge. 
A traveller remarks the most interesting object he sees; a general 
observes all the motions of the enemy. 


Remember, remind. We are reminded by others; we remember of 
ourselves. 


Reply, answer. Reply is something simply said in return; an 
answer is that which confutes or silences an objector. 


Risible, ridiculous, ludterous. isible has an active meaning ; 
ridiculous & passive meaning, exciting contempt. Lvdicrous means 
something tending to produce laughter. Man is a risible animal; a 
fop is a ridiculous character ; an affair may be ludicrous, 


Riches, richness. The former denotes the things possessed, or 
what constitutes the opulence of the owner; the latter denotes the 
quality of the thing possessed. 


Sincere, honest. These words are frequently misapplied. Sincere 
(sine cerd, without wax), means pure, unalloyed; hence, ingenuous, 
without fraud or disguise. Honest is what is fair, open, proper, 
unreserved, upright, virtuous, straightforward ; hence, trustworthy. 
An honest man prefers his oath, his duty, and his promise to his 
interest or his party. 


Sophism, sophistry. The former denotes a fallacious argument, 
the latter fallacious reasoning. 


Together, successively. The former means at the same time, the 
latter signifies one after the other. 


Veracity, reality, or truth. Veracityis applicable to persons only, 
and denotes that moral quality which consists in speaking truth; 
truth is applied to things. Woe say the truth or verity of the rela- 
tion or thing told, and the veracity of the relater. 


Kerdict, testimony. A witness gives his testimony ; the gury give 
their verdict, 


Whole, entire, complete. Whole excludes subtraction ; entire 
excludes division ; complete excludes deficiency. A whole orange has 
"had nothing taken from it; an enfire orange is nok yet ent; and a 
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complete orange is grown to its full size, A man may have an entire 
house to himself, and not une complete apartment. 


Wisdom, prudence, disoretion. Wisdom consists in speculative 
knowledge ; prudence, in that which is practicable; discretion acts 
uceording to circumstances, and ia its own rule. Wisdom knows 
what is past ; prudence, by foresight, knows what is to come; and 
discretion perceives what 18, in all probability, right. 


With, by. With expresses a closer and more immediate connec- 
tion, by a more remote one. JWitk sometimes denotes the instru- 
ment, dy the cause; as, “ He was killed with a stone by David.” By 
jometimes implies the mode ; as, “ We travelled dy railroad.” 

( 
The precediug List of Synonyms is sufficiently ample to show the importance 
of this subject ; for additional information, the student is referred to Crabbe's 


‘English Synonyms, Moget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, Grufui’s 
Synonyms, Whately's Synonyms, and Taylor's Synonyms. 


644. This subject cannot be better concluded, than by re- 
commending the student carefully to endeavour to render his 
meaning full and distinct ; avoiding, on the one hand, too great 
a conciseness of expression, and, on the other, that kind of 
ee which arises from involving the sense in a cloud of 
words, 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 
LESSONS 94. a. & b.— Exercises 9%. a. & b.—Page 138. 


%. 9%. a.—645. Sentences, with regard to Structure, may 
be divided into two kinds, the Period and the Loose Sentence. 
(See 808, 812, 314.) 


646. A Pxriop is a sentence in which the parts are so inti- 


mately connected, that the meaning remains suspended till the 
whole is Anished. 


ExaMPceE.— “To eye God in all our comforts, and observe the smiling aspects 
of His face, when He dispenses them to us; to eye Him in all ourafflictions, and 
consider the paternal wisdom that instructs ua in them; how would this 
inorease our mercies, and mitigate our troubles!” This is a Period consisting 
of several clauses, at any of which, if a stop were made before the end, the pre- 
ceding words would not form a sentence, nor convey any determinate sense. 


647. A Loose sentence admits either of one or of several 
pauses before the end, at which, if a stop were made, the con- 
struction of the preceding part would form a complete sentence. 

EXAMPLE.—‘ One party had given their whole attention, during scveral years, 
to the project of enriching themselves, and impoverishing the rest of the nation; 
and thus of establishing their dominion, under the government and with the 
favour of a family who were foreigners, who might, therefore, believe that they 
were established on the throne by the good will and strength of this party 
alone.”” In this sentence, whether a pause be made at themselves, nation, domi- 
nion, or foreigners, the preceding words will form a perfect sentence. 


648. a. Each of these kinds of sentences has its advantages 
and disadvantages. The Period gives to style, energy and 
vivacity, accompanied, however, with some degree of stateliness 
and formality ; on the other hand, the Loose sentence is generally 
characterized by ease and familiarity. Hence, the Pertodic 
structure ought to prevail more in historical, political, and 
ae Gate writings; whilst Loose sentences ought to pre- 
lominate in essays, dialogues, familiar letters, and moral tales. 

5. When elthor of these kinds is continued too long, the style is apt to become 
tedious; attention, therefore, must be paid to a proper variety in the structure 
of our sentences.—In the employment of the periodic style, also, an author must 


not depart too far from colloquial usage, lest he betray an elaborate stateliness 
—a fault which is always disagreeable. 


649. In the Structure of Sentences, the esseutial quality is 
Perspicuity, which ‘requires Clearness and Unity. 


e Clearness. 


650, Clearness requires, 1. Accuracy with regard to the 
proper IJnflevion of words; 2. An adherence to the rules of 
,poncord,. government, and structure of sentences; 3. That 


* 
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arrangement of words and members of sentences, by which 

their relation and connection are rendered determinate and 

a aaa Clearness requires attention to the following 
ules :— : 


651. Rede 1.—Care must be taken that relatives, adverbs, and 
connecting particles should (according to Rule 382) be placed 
near those words to which they refer, or which they connect. 

Thus, “It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves, against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures which nothing can protect us against, but the good provi- 
dence of our heavenly Father.” ‘Tie sentence onghtto have been arranged thus, 
—“ It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against the 


“accidents of life, against which nothing can protect us but the good providence 
of our heavenly Father.”’ 1 


652. Rule 2.— Words expressing things connected tn thought, 
should be placed as near together as possible, Thus, the sentence, 
‘“‘God heapeth favours on His servants, ever liberal and faith- 
ful,” should be thus expressed, “ God, ever liberal and faithful, 
heapeth favours on His servants.” 

“YT with my family reside in the parish of Stockton, which consists of my 
wife and daughters.” This sentence is a violation of the rule; it should be 


arranged thus,—‘‘I with my family, which consista of my wife and daughters, 
reside in the parish of Stockton.” 


658. Rule 3.—When different things have an obvious relation 
to one another, with respect to the order of time, place, cause 
and effect, or the like, a corresponding order should be observed 
in assigning them their positron in the sentence. Thus, instead 
of saying, ‘He was resigned to the will of God in dying and 
suffering,’ we should say, “in suffering and dying.” 


L. 9%. bd.— 654, Rule 4.—a. Clauses expressing the circum 
stances of tume and place, must be placed as nearly as possible 
at the beginning of a sentence. 

Thus, “ The moon was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were 
scattered before me, as it peered above the horizon, when I opened the small gate 
of the churchyard,’’ will be better rendered by saying, ‘' When J opened the smail 


gate of the churchyard, the moon, as tt peered above the horizon, was casting a pale 
light on the numerous graves that lay scattered before me." 


b. This Rule does not apply to clauses intended to affect the meaning of par- 
ticular parts of the sentence. 


c. Clauses denoting circumstances respecting the action, should 
be placed near that part of the sentence, the meaning of which 
they are intended to affect. 

Exampir.—" The emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute 
power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for 
the sake of it.” The sentence ought to be thus axpressed : “‘ The emperor wan ao 


intent on the establishment of his absolnte power In Hungary, that, for bre sake 
of tt, he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin.’ 


655. Rule 5.—a. A clause, expressing a circumstance, must 
never be placed hetween two principal members of a sentence; 
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for, by such an arrangement, we are left in doubt to which 2f 
the two the circumstance refers, 


ExamMp_e.— Though our brother is upon the rack, so long as we ourselves are 
at ease, our senses will never inform us of what he wnffers,” will be better expressed 
thus: ‘Though our brother is upon the rack, our senses will nevar, so long as we 
ourselves are at ease, inform us of what he suffers.” 


6. Clauses expressing circumstances must not be crowded 
torether, but be exterspersed in different parts of the sentence, 
and joined with the principal words on which they depend. 


EXAMPLe.—‘* What I had the opportunity of mentioning to my friend, some 
time aqo, in conversation, was not a new thought.” The following arrangement 
is preferable :—‘‘ What I had the opportunity, some time ago, of mentioning tue 
my friend, in epnversation, was not & new thought.” 


c. The strongest part of the thought, or that part of the 
sentence which forms the rest, should, if possible, be placed 
the last. 


Unity of a Sentence. 
LESSONS 95. a. & b.— Exercises 95. a. & b.— Page 141. 


L. 95. a.—656. The Unity of a sentence denotes the pre- 
dominancy of only one proposition or enunciation of thought, and 
a uniformity of construction throughout the sentence. Different 
circumstances may, indeed, be introduced, but these must 
always be made subservient to the principal subject. 


657. Rule 1._—a. As every sentence should contain only one 
principal idea, we should not introduce other ideas which are 
only remotely connected with it. Distinct thoughts should 
occupy separate sentences. 


EXxAMPLE,—‘ In this wneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero 
was oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved Tullia; which 
happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humours 
were entirely disagreeable to her.’ The principal subject in this sentence is the 
death of Tullia, which was the cause of her father’s affliction. The time when 
the event took place is, without any impropricty, pointed out in the course of 
the sentence; but the addition of Dolabella’s character is foreign to the main 
object. By presenting a new picture to the reader, we destroy the unity and 
compactness of the period. The sentiments would be better expressed in two 
sentences, thus: ‘‘ In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero 
was oppressed with a new and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved Tullia, 
which event happened soon after her divorce from Dolahella, Zhe manners and 
humours of this man were entirely disagreeable to her.” 


b. Sentences must never be extended beyond their natural 
close. 


EXAMPLE.‘ Burnet conld not end his learned treatise without a panegyric on 
modern learning and knowledge, in comparison of the ancient ; whilst Fontenella 
falls saggrossly into the censure of the old poetry and preference of the new, that I 
could not read either of these strains without indignation, which no quality among 
men {is #0 apt to raise in me as sufficiency, the worst composition out of the pride 
and ignorance of mankind.” Of this sentence, .the word indignation forma the 


natural conclusion ; what follows is foreign to the proposition with which the 
author commenced. 
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G58. Rule 2,.—a. In the construction of sentences, regard must 

be had that they be, in general, newther very long nor very short. 

sentences, unless constructed with care, require close atten- 

tion, to make us clearly perceive the connection of the several 

parts; whilst short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken 
the connection of thought. 


6. Whenever it is necessary to employ long sentences, care 
niust be taken that the different parts be so arranged and con- 
structed, that each part may be understood as the sentence 
proceeds, not leaving the meaning of the different parts, as well 
as of the whole sentence, to be gathered at its close. 


EXAMPLE.—* It is not without a degree of patient attention and persevering 
diligence, greater than the generality are willing to bestow, though not greater 
than the object deserves, that the habit can be acquired, of examining and judg- 
ing of our own oonduct, with the same accuracy and impartiality as of that of 
another.” Here the sense is not clear till towards the close of the ecntence; the 
following construction will remove this defect :—‘‘ The habit of examining our 
own condnct as accurately as that of anotlier, and judging of it with the same 
impartiality, cannot be acquired without a degree of patient attention and per- 
severing diligence, not greater, indeed, than the object deserves, but greatcr than 
the generality are willing to bestow.” The two sentences are nearly the same, 
both in length and in the words employed; but the alterhtion of the arrange- 
ment allows the latter to be understood, clause by clause, as it proceeds, (Dr, 
Whately.) 


659, Another specimen of a long sentence is here given, that the pupil may per- 
ceive the disadvantages of such sentences, and how easily they may be amended : 
“ Though in yesterday’s paper we showed how everything that is great, nuw, or 
beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, we must own that it is 
impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul; and therefore, 
for want of such a light, all that we can do in speculations of this kind, is to 
reflect on those tions of the soul that are most agreeable; and to range, 
under their proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without 
being able to trace out the several necessary and efficient causes whence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises.”” We shall now divide the foregoing into several 
distinct sentences: ‘‘ In yeaterday’s paper, we showed that every thing which is 
great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. We 
must own, that it is impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the human soul. All 
that we can do, therefore, in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on those 
operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads 
what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.” 


660. Rule 3.—In every discourse, there must be a proper 
mixture of long and short sentences, and of those variously con- 
structed. 

A continued succession of either long or short sentences, or of those corfstructed 


with the same number of membcrs, is both tedious to the ear and destructive of 
force and animation of style. 


%. 95.b.—661. Rue 4.—During the course of a sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as possible, and the same Nomi- 
natives be eppice to the same Subject. One principal person 
or thing should be predominant, and one witform mode of con- 
struction be observed throughout, " 

ExaMpie.— After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 


welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness.” In 
this sentence, though the objects contained in it have a connection with one 
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another, yet, by changing so often both the place and the person, we and they, J 
and who, and by unnecessarily mixing active and passive verbs, not only is the 
sense weakened, but the unity of the sentence impaired. The following construc- 
tion renders the sentence correct: “‘ The ship Aaving been brought to anchor, I 
wes put on shore, where / was welcomed by all my friends, and reeeived with the 
greatest kindness.” 


662. Rule 5.—a. Those members of a sentence which express 
@ comparison or contrast between two things, require a corre- 
sponding resemblance in the lunguaye and construction, 


EXAMPLES.—“ A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes.” Here, the opposition in the thought is neglected in the words; it will 
hey properly expressed thus: ‘‘A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy 

8 crimes, 


® 

“T have ol@erved, of late, the style of some great ministers very much to excecd 
that of any other productions.” Instead of productions, which bear no relation 
to ministera, the author ought to have said writers or authors. 


b. The following passage, from Pope’s Preface to his Homer, fully exemplifics 
the Rule just given :—‘‘ Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better artist ; 
in the one we most admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hurries us 
with a commanding impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. 
Homer acatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, 
like a river in {ts banks, with a constant stream.” This picture, however, would 
have been faultices, if to the Nile some particular river had been opposed. Sen- 
tences thus constructed, when introduced with propriety, and not recurring too 
often, huve a sensible beauty. But we must avoid directing our attention too 
much to this beauty. It ought to be used only when the comparison or opposi- 
tion of objects naturally leads to it; otherwise, when such a construction as this 
is uniformly aimed at, our compositions will become tiresome to the car, and 
plainly discover affectation. 


603. Rule 6.—a. Parentheses should, as much as poasible, be 
avoided, and the thought, implied by the parenthetical member, 
be transferred to the following sentence. 


6. When the parentheses are very short, and serve as necessary explanations, 
they may be admitted ; but these must be so judiciously introduced na to glide, at 
once, into our conception, without compelling the reader to review what pre- 
ceded the interruption. The parenthesis in the following sentence is correctly 
introduced :— 

“And was the ransom paid? It was; and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee.” 


In the following sentence, however, there is an evident impropriety in its use : 
“If your hearte secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have made (as 
there is time for repentance and retreat, and a return to wisdom is always 
henourable), bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable.” This sentence 
would be better if it were divided into two ; thus, “If your hearts secretly reproach 
i for the wrong choice which you have made, bethink yourselvea that the evil 
snot irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and retreat; and a return 
to wisdom is always honourable.” 
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ENERGY OR VIVACITY OF EXPRESSION. 


LESSON 96.—Exercise 96.—Page 145. 


664. Energy of Expression comprehends every thing that 
conduces to stimulate the attention, to tmpress strongly on the 
mind the arguments adduced, to ercite the imagination, and 
arouse the feelings, 


G65. est or Vivacity of Expression depends, first, on the 
Choice of Words; secondly, on their Number; and, thirdly, on 
ther Arrangement. 


1. The Choice of Words. 


666. Rule 1.—a, Particular instead of General terms.— 
Nothing can contribute more to enkven the expression, than 
that all the words employed be as particular and determinate in 
their signification, as will suit the nature and object of the 
discourse. The more general the terms are, the fatter will be 
the picture ; the more spectal they are, the brighter it will be. 


The same sentiments may be expressed with equal justness, and even perspi- 
cuity, in the former mode, as in the latter; but as the colouring will, in that 
case, be more languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to the imagination, and, 
consequently, will not contribute so much either to fix the attention or to im- 
press the memory. 


b. In philosophical subjects, in which the pmeedlrpags alone 
is addressed, general terms are the most appropriate. But, in 
subjects in which the tmagination and the passions are addressed, 
terms must be chosen which are as particular as possible, as it 
is solely by these that the object can be vividly depicted. 


Thus, ‘‘ They sank as lead in the mighty waters,” says Moses, when speaking 
of the , in the song occasioned by the miraculous passage of the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea. Had he used general instead of particular terms, and 
raid, ‘They fell as metal in the mighty waters,” the differance in the effect 
would have been very great. In the former sentence, to sink is the species, as it 
implies only falling or moving downwards in a liquid element; in the second 
rappin to fall answers to the genus; in like manner, lead is the species, metal 

the genus. 


For the same reason, Milton, in describing the attitude in which Satan was 
discovered by Ithurie) and his company, when that malignant spirlt was employed 
in infusing pernicious thoughts into the mind of our first mother, says— 


‘* Him there they found 
Squat like a tond, close at the ear of Eve.” 


No word in the language could have so happily expressed the posture, as that 
which the poet has here chosen. 


* Consider,” says our Lord, “the lilies, how they grow: they tofl not, they 
ee not : and yetI say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
one of these. If then God 20 clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field 
and to-morrow js cast into the oven; how much more will He clothe you?! 
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‘* Let us here adopt,” says Dr. Cumploell, “a little of the tasteless manner of 
modern paraphrasts, by the substitution of more general terms, one of their 
many expedients of infrigidating, and let us observe the effect produced by this 
change. ‘Consider the flowers, how they gradually increase in their size; they 
do no manner of work, and yet I declare to you, that no king whatever, in his 
most splendid habit, is dressed up like them. td then, God, in His providence, 
doth so adorn the vegetable productions, which continue but a little time on the 
land, and are afterwards put into the fire, how much more will He provide cloth- 
ing for you?’” How epiriticss is the same sentiment rendered by these small 
variations] The very particularizing of fo-day and to-morrow, is infinitely more 
expressive of transitoriness, than any description given in gencral terms, that 
can be substituted in its room. 


c. Sometimes, also, the imagery will be enlivened, not only 
by particularizing, but by wdividuating the he presented to 
the mind; thus, the Royal Psalmist says, “ White as the snow ® 
in Salmon.” 

It is not, however, to be understood, that this method of individuating the 
object ought always to be preferred by the poet or the orator. It must be used 
with caution, particularly if we wish our writings to be more extensively known 
than in our immerliate neighbourhood. 

d. On the same principle, whatever tends to subject the 
thing spoken of to the notice of our senses, especially of our 
eyes, renders the expression more animated. 

Thus, St. Panl, in addressing the Ephesians, says, ‘‘I have coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, orapparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that ‘hese hands have minis- 
tered unto my necessities, and to them that were with me.” Had he said, “‘ my 
hands,” the sentence would have lost nothing in meaning or in perspicuity, but 
very much in viracity. 

e. To the preceding remarks we may add, that, in composi- 
tion, particularly of the descriptive kind, if we wish to present 
to the mind a vivid image, we must advance from general 
expressions to special; and thence, to more particular. 

Thus, were a preacher, in a discoarse on Vice and Irreligion, to furnish onty 
some general remarks on these subjects in the abstract, without particularizing 
any one vice, the impression, if any, made on the minds of his hearers, must 
necessarily be extremely faint. But if, on the contrary, he were to dwe/ion some 


one vice, and particularize its nature and consequences, the ideas thus conveyed 
to the mind, wonld be far more vivid and impressive. 


667. “The only appropriate occasion for general language 
is,” as Dr. Whately fastly observes, “ when we wish be aed 
iving @ vivid impression,—when our object is to soften what _ 
18 offensive, disgusting, or shocking; as, when we speak of an 
execution, for the infliction of the sentence of death on a crimi- 
nal: of which kind of expressions, common discourse furnishes 
numberless instances. On the other hand, in Antony’s speech 
over Caesar's body, his object being to excite horror, Shak- 
He puts into his mouth the most particular expressions in 
the following words :—‘ those honourable men (not who Aulled 
Caes#, but) whose daggers have stabbed Caesar.’”’ 


668, Rule 2.—Another mode of enlivening the style is— 
_ a, First, when an individual ig employed to represent a 
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species ;.or a species, & genus; or a part, or the most interesting 
circumstance, to represent the whole; as, when we say, “A 
Solomon,” for a wise man; “A sail,” for a ship; “The Lord 
is my song,” says Moses; “He is become my salvation ;:” that 
is, “the subject of my song, the author of my salvation.” 


In a similar manner, the passion is employed to represent ita object, the opera- 
tion its subject, the insfrument the agent, and the gift the giver. 


b. Secondly, When things sensible are put for things ttellec- 
tual; thus, we say, “The mitre,” for the priesthood; “ The 
crown,’ for royalty ; “The sword,” for the military profession. 
‘See 562.) 


e. Thirdly, When things anzmate are used to represent things 
that are manimate; thus, we sometimes style a literary per- 
formance, “ The offspring of the brain.” Ceres is used to 
denote bread ; Bacchus, to denote wine. 


669. The following modes of expression are calculated to obstruct vivacity :—~ 
When the genus is put for the species, the whole for a part, the matter for the 
instrument or thing made, and the tnfellectual for the sensible, These modes of 
expression arise,— First, from a disposition to vary the expression, and prevent 
the too frequent recurrence of the same sound npon the ear. Hence, the genus 
is sometimes put for the species. Secondly, from an inclination to suggest con- 
tempt without rudeness, that is, not openly to express, but indirectly to insinuate 
it, Thus, when a particular man is called a creature or au animal, there is a sort 
of tacit refusal of the specific attributes of human nature. But the phrases, no 
creature, and every creature, like all the world, area kind of hyperbolic idioms 
which do not belong to this class. Third/y, from a desire of palliating the repre- 
sentation, and that either from humanity, from courtesy, or from decency. All 
these modes of expression have been denominated Luphemisin, signifying a 
softened expression. (See 583. b.) 


2. The Number of Words. 
LESSONS 97. a. & b.— Dxercises 97. a. & b.— Page 146, 


LB. 97. a.—670. Rule 3.—a. With respect to Energy or 
Vivacity, as depending on the Number of words, it may be 
established as a maxim, that the fewer the words are, provided 
perspicuity is not violated, the more vivid is the expression. 

“As when the rays of the sun,” observes Campbell, “ are collected Into the 
focus of a burning glass, the smaller the spot {s which receives thom, compared 
with the surface of the glass, the greater are the heat and splendour: so, in 
exhibiting our sentiments by speech, the narrower the compasa of words fs, {n 
which the thought is comprised, the more energetic is the expression.” 

b. Conciseness of expression is not, however, equally adapted 
to every subject. It is most appropriate to the preceptive, 
aphoristic, and proverbial atyles. a 

EXxaMPrE.— Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 

Live well; how long or short, permit to Heay'n,”—Afilton. 


The aphoristic style is employed to convey the discoveries of science, the pro- 
vervial style to convey the marims of common life. 
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ec, On the other hand, the kinds of writing least susceptible of 
conciseness of expression, are the descriptive, the pathetic, and 
particularly the declamatory. It is, besides, much more suit- 
sible in writing than in speaking, because a reader, having the 
command of his time, may read fast or slowly, as it is more 
convenient; he can peruse a sentence a second time when 
necessary, or lay down the book and think. 

ad. But if, in a public address, you comprise a great deal in few words, the 
hearer must have uncommon quickness of apprehension to catch your meaning, 
before you have put it ont of his power, by engaging his attention to something 
else. In orations, therefore, it is particularly unsuitable ; and conseqnently, in 


all kinds of writing that are addressed tq the people, it is morc or less so, as they 
partake more ¥ less of popular declamafion. 


G71. Rule 4.—a. Though energetic brevity is not adapted 
alike to every subject, we ought always to avoid its contrary, 
Verbosity, that is, a languid redundancy of words. 


, b. The principal faults against Energy of Expression are, 
: Tautology, Pleonasm, and Verbosity. Tautology (as observed in 
639) is the repetition of the same sense in different words; 
Pleonasm (640) is the use of superfluous words; Verbosity is 
‘the use of unnecessary or unimportant clauses or circumstances. 


c. In a proper Pleonasm, a complete correction is always 
made by erasing the words; but in the verbose style, it is often 
necessary, not only to expunge words, but to recast the whole 
sentence. The following Cautions are applicable to Ver- 
bosity :— 


672. Caution 1.—Avoid inserting any clause which, on a 
superficial view only, may appear to suggest something that 
heightens, but which, on reflection, is found to diminish the 
vigour of the sentiment. 


EXAMPLE.— Neither is any condition of life more honourable in the sight of 
God than another, otherwise, He would be a respocterof persons, which He assures 
ws Hete not.’ It is evident, that this last clause enervates the thought, as It 
implies, that without this assurance from God himself, we should naturally oon- 
clude Him to be of a character different from that which has been here given 
Him by the speaker. 


678. Caution 2.—a. Avoid loading every proposition with 
asscverations, as these tend to weaken rather than strengthen an 
assertion. 


b, As such a practice in conversation more commonly infuses a suspicion of 
the s er’s veracity, than en the belief of the hearer, it has a similar 
effect in writing. In our translation of the Bible, for instance, the translators 
improperly represent the Almighty as declaring to Adam, “In the day that thou 
eatost thereof thou shalt surely die.” The adverb surely, instead of enforcing, 
as thegtransiators intended, only enfeebles the denunciation, as a ground of mis- 
trust is insinuated, to which no affirmation is a counterpoise. Such adverbs 
must never be used, either when the character of the speaker or the evidence for a 
thing, is such aa precludes the smallest doubt. 


e. The preceding remarks are not applicable, however, to such a | as 
* Verily, verily, I say unto you,” a mode of expression so frequent adopted 
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by our Lord. As these words enter not into the body of the proposition, but are 
employed solely to introduce it, they are to be cousidered as a call to attention, 
serving not so much to affirm the reality, as the importance of what is to be 
said. (Dr. Campbell's Act.) 

674. Caution 3.—a. Be careful in the use of Epithets. When 
Epithets are sparingly and judiciously employed, they are con- 
ducive to Energy of Expression; but, otherwise, they only 
betray an effort to cover poverty of sentiment by mock sub- 
limity of language. 

b. By the term Fpithet, is here meant, not every adjective annexed to a noun, 
but such words as add nothing to the sense, and signify something already 
implied in the noun itself. Thus, when I say, “the glorious sun,” the word 
Jlorious is an epithet, because it expresses a quality which is implied in the nour: 


itself. But, whenI say, “‘ the smeridian sun,” the word meridian isiot anepithet, 
as it denotes the sun in that situation in which it appears at noon. 


c. Young or inexperienced writers frequently abound with 
such expressions as, horrible, shocking, most catraordinary, unr- 
paralleled, and similar words of great force. This is to waste 
strength on mere trifles. Strong expressions on every occasion 
betray ignorance both of literary propriety and of the style 
adopted in well-educated society. 


d. Epithets are properly employed, first, when they erplain 
a Metaphor, or, secondly, when they express something which, 
though «implied in the subject, would not, perhaps, have 
occurred to the mind of the hearer, but which it is important 
to notice with a view to our present purpose. 


e. “ Indeed, it will generally happen,” observes Archbishop Whately, “ that 
the epithets employed by a skilful orator, will be found to be, in fact, so many 
abridged arguments, the force of which is sufficiently conveyed by a mere hint, 
Thus, if any one should gay, ‘ We ought to take warning from the bloody revolu- 
tion of France,’ the epithet would suggest one of the reasons for our being 
warned, and that, not less clearly, but perhaps more forcibly, than if the argu- 
ment had been stated at length.” 


675. Caution 4.—a. Avoid a prolhxity in narration, arising 
from the mention of unnecessary circumstances, 


Circumstances may be denominated wnnecessary, either when not of such 
importance that the scope of the relation is affected by their being known, or, 
when they are implied in the other circumstances related. An error of the 
former kind belongs properly to the thought ; of the latter, to the language. The 
first, when habitual, is termed loquacity, the second, verdosity. The following is 
an instance of the second :—‘“ On receiving this information, he arose, went out. 
mounted his horse, and rode to town.” Allis implied in saying, ‘‘ On receiving 
this information, he rode to town.” 


b. There are many sentences, however, which would not bear 
the omission of a single word consistently with perspicuity, and 
yet, the same may be as clearly and much more concisely 
expressed by using different words, and recasting the whole 
sentence. . 

Examriz.— ‘A friend overrates the good actions of those to whom he is 
attached, anda man’s wickedness is equally overstretched by his opponents.” 
In this sentence, not one word could be omitted withont sacrificing perapiouity, 

the whole would be more energetically, as well as more concisely 

saying, “ A friend exaggerates 8 man’s virtues ; an cnomy, his crimes,” | 


f 
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L. 97. b.—676. Rule 5.—a, Conzuncrions omrrrep.—Care 
must be taken in the application of relatives, copulatives, and all 
the particles employed for transtiion and connection. As a 
general Rule, it may be observed, that in the same sentence 
there should be as fez connectives as possible. (See 435.) 


Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and relative particles, asin the 
following sentence :—‘' There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language.” In introducing a subject, or laying down a proposition, to 
which we demand particular attention, this sort of style is proper ; but on com- 
mon occasions, when no violation of any grammatical Rule will take place, 
we shall express ourselves more energetically by omitting the particles, thus, 
‘* Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of language.” 


b. Conjunctions are omitted when the connection in thought’ 
is either véry remote, or very close, and especially when, in the 
latter case, we wish to pass from object to object with great 
rapidity. Thus, the expression of Caesar, “I came, I saw, I 
conquered,” very properly denotes the celerity of his victorious 
career. 


ce. By sleshiniy ape conjunctions, not only is vivacity increased, but sometimes 
a long sentence is advantageously broken into several smaller ones. “ As the 
storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremendous confusion, 
and there was a fearful, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges, while 
deep called unto deep.” This sentence is better divided into several ; thus, “‘ The 
storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. 
There was a fearful, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges, Deep 
called unto deep.” 


677. Rule 6.—a, CONJUNCTIONS REPEATED.— When we are 
making some enumeration, in which we wish the objects to 
appear as distinct from one another as possible, that the mind 
may rest, for a moment, on each, copulatives may be repeated 
with peculiar advantage; as, when an author says, “Such a 
man might fall a victim to power; but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him.” 


d. Short conjunctions are generally preferable to long ones; for this reason, 
notwithstanding that, insomuch that, forasmuch as, furthermore, &0., are less fre- 
quently used at present than formerly. 


c, We should, as much as possible, avold combiniag conjunctions of the same 
class, Of kind are, but however, and Surther, yet nevertheless, &0. 


d. The words designed to mark the transition from one sentence to another 
are sometimes improperly employed. Thus, “ By greatness I do not mean the 
bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a whole view. Such are the 
Lode geeky of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert,” &o. The 

such signifies of that nature or quality, which necessaril pposes some 
adjective or word descriptive of a quality going before, to w: it refers. Ent, 
in the foregoing sentence, there is no such adjective: The anthor had spoken 
of greatness in the abstract only ; and, therefore, such has no distinct antece- 
dent to which it can be referred. The sentence would have been better intro- 
duced by saying, Zo this class belong, or, under this head are arranged, the 
prospecta, éc. 


678 Rule 7.—a. In ahuing at a Concise style, we must avoid 

yendering it too crowded. The frequent recurrence of ellipses, 

even when obscurity does not arise from them, gives to the 

composition the appearance of labour, which is offensive. We 
| x 
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may, indeed, avoid enumerating every particular, but we should 
endeavour to suggest more than we express. 


b. It is recommended, also, in cases in which we wish a 
permanent impression to be made on the mind, first, to expand 
the sentiment that it may be distinctly understood, and after- 
wards compress the whole in one short, pithy sentence. 


c. The hearers will thus be struck by the forcibleness of the sentence which 
they will have been prepared to comprehend ; they will understand the longer 
expression, and remember the shorter. The following extract from Burke's 
“ Reflections on the Revolution in France,’ as quoted by Archbishop Whately, 
will serve to illustrate this Rule :—*‘ Power, of some kind or other, will survive 
‘he shock in which manners and opinions perish ; and it will find other and 
worse means for itssupport. The usurpation which, in order to subvert ancient 
institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, will hold power by rte similar to 
those by which it has acquired it. When the old feudal and chivalrous spirit of 
Jeailty, which, by freeing kings from fear, freed both kings and subjects from the 
precaution of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassi- 
nations will be anticipated by preventive murder and preventive conflacation ; 
and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which form the political code o 
ali power, not standing on its own honour, and the honour of those who are to 
obey it. Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin- 
ciple.” 

d. Conciseness does not exclude true Coptousness of language, 
——a copiousness which consists not in stringing together a 
multitude of mere synonyms and circumlocutions, but in 
employing a suitable expression for every bid modifica- 
tion of thought. In this sense, therefore, the greater our 
command of language, the greater will be ou conciseness. 


3. The Arrangement of Words. 
LESSONS 98. a. & b.— Exercises 98. a. & b.— Page 148. 


%. 98. a.—679. a. The next thing conducive to the strength 
of a sentence is the Arrangement of words. 

For, of two sentences, equally perspicnous, and oo of the very same 
words, the one may be a feeble and languid, the other a and energetic 
expression, merely from the difference of arrangement, 

b, The established Syntactical order observed in the structure 
of sentences, is, in jeneral, the most ore for subjecta 
addressed solely to the understanding; but the Rhetorical or 
Inverted order is best adapted to subjects addressed to the 
passions and imaginations of men. 

EXAMPLES.—Syntactical Order. Rhetorical Order. 

Diana of the Ephesians is great. | Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 
The voloe, the dance obey theo. Thee, the voice, the dance obey. 

From the preceding examples it will be seen, that in the syntactical order, the 
subject or nominative, as previously stated, is placed first, then the verb, lastly 
the ofject. The adjuncts, either of the subject, verb, or object, are in the 


clauses to which they reepectively belong. This mode of construction prevails 
in our ordinary discourse. (See 318. 7, 9.) 


In the Rhelorical order, the predicate, for the sake of nently 
oxdes the yerb, In this arrangerhent the principal object ts, ries the opt 
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important words shall be made to occupy that situation which shal! producethe 
strongest impression. The subsequent remarks are intended to apply solely to 
the rhetorical construction. 


680. Rule 8.—a. In the rhetorical arrangement of words in a 
sentence, the most important words should be placed in that 
situation in which they will make the strongesé impression, and 
that is, generally, at the beginning of a sentence. 


Thus, when the cripple who sat begging at the beautiful gate of the temple, 
earnestly looked on Peter and John, expecting to receive something from them, 
he was told by Peter, “ Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I 
thee ; in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” Here, the 
wishful look and expectation of the beggar, naturally led Peter to form a vivig 
conception of what was the object of the man’s thoughts, and this conception a 
naturally layed itself in the form of the declaration made by the apostle. 
Had he said, “‘ I have no gold nor silver, but I give thee that which I have,” the 
meaning would have been the same, but the expression would have been com- 
paratively insipid. So, in Gen. xli. 13, the chief butler says, ‘‘ Ae he has restored 
to mine office, and Aim he hanged.” 


5. Sometimes, however, the important clause, in order to 
sustain the reader’s attention, is reserved to the conclusion; as, 
“On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
strikes us is, his wonderful invention.” 


e. But, in whatever situation the principal words may be 
placed, they must always stand clear and disentangled. Cir- 
cumstances, necessarily connected with the principal object, 
should be so arranged as not to obscure or encumber that 
object. 


This is happily effected in the following quotation, in which the author is 
comparing the modern poets with the ancient. ‘If, whilst they profess only to 
please, they secretly advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well 
ag aleatcia t be esteemed with justice the best and most honourable among 
authors.” Here, the various qualifying circumstances are so judiciously arranged, 
as neither to weaken nor embarrass the meaning ; while the principal object, the 
character of the poets, appears in its proper place, clear and detached. The fol- 
lowing is a different arrangement :—‘‘ If, whilst they profess to please only, they 
advise and give instruction secretly, they may be csteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps now, aa well as formerly.” 
Here, we have precisely the same words and the same senac, but in consequence 
of the circumstances being so intermingled as to obscure the principal words, the 
whole becomes perplexed, and totally devoid of grace and strength. ( Whately.) 


681. Rule 9.—a. A weaker assertion or proposition should never 
follow a stronger one; but when it can be accomplished without 
affectation, the sentence should grow in wnportance as it ap- 
proaches the end. 


ExaMPLe.—‘ If we rise yet higher,” says Addison, “and consider the fixed 
stars as s0 many oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a dif- 
ferent set of planets; and still discover new firmaments and new lighta, that 
are sunk further in those unfathomable depths of ether; we are lost in a laby- 
a. euns and worlds, and confounded with the magnificence and immensity 

nafure. 


b. When a sentence consista of two members, the longer should generally be 
the concluding one. Thus, to say, “When our passions have forsaken us, we 
flatter ourselves with the belief, that we have forsaken them,” is better than to 
pw Sa We flatter ourselves with the belief, that we have forsaken our passione, 

they haveforsaken us,” 


mM 2 
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%. 98. b.—CLosE oF SENTENCES.—682, Rule 10.—a. As the 
mind generally rests a little upon the word concluding a sen- 
tence, that word should not, if possible, be an inconsiderable 
one, such as an adverb or preposition. Thus, it is better to say, 
‘‘ Avarice is a crime of whitch wise men are often guilty,” than 
to say, “ Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty 
of. ” 

1, As prepositions principally serve to point ont the relation of other words, it is 
disagreeable to be left, at the close of a sentence, pausing on a word which of 
itself does not produce any important idea, or present any striking image to the 
tnagination.—For the same reason, verbs which are compounded of one or more 
words and a preposition, are not considered as proper conclusions of a period; 
tach as, bring about, lay hold of, come over to, clear up, &c., instead of which, a 


simple verb, when it can be used, always terminates the sentenve with more 
strength. 


2. Also, the pronoun # should not, if possible, be placed at the close of a sen- 
tence; especially when joined with some prepositions; as, with it, to it. Thus, 
the sentence, “I would humbly offer an amendment, that, instead of the word 
Christianity, may be put religion in general, which, I conceive, would much 
better answer all the good ends proposed by the projectors of tt,” would be better 
terminated, by saying, ‘‘ proposed by t/s projectors.” 

b. Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase expressing 
only a circumstance, should not be placed at the end of a 
sentence, 

VIOLATION OF THE RuLe.—‘ Let me, therefore, conclude by repeating, that 
division has caused all the mischief which we lament; that union alone can 
retrieve it; and that a great advance towards this union, was the coalition of 
parties, so happily begun, so successfully carried on, and, of late, so unaccountably 
neglected ; to say no worse.” The phrase, * to say no worse,” ought not to have 


concluded the sentence, but ought to have been inserted in {ta own member; 
thus, * and of late, to say no woree, so unaccountably neglected.” 


c. When, however, the stress and segnificancy of a sentence 
principally depend on certain particles, then, these particles 
must not be considered as mere circumstances, but must occupy 
a prominent situation in the sentence ; thus, “Ia their prosperity, 
my friends shall never hear of me; in their adversity, always.” 
Here, never and always, being emphatical words, are so placed, 
as to make the strongest impression. 


683. Lule 11.— Antitheses, when judiciously and moderately 
employed, greatly contribute towards energy of expression; for 
every thing is rendered more striking by contrast. Truth 
becomes more evident when opposed to error, virtue to vice, 
knowledge to ignorance, &c.—The members of a sentence which 
express a contrast should be similarly constructed. (See 662.) 


The following are two examples of the proper application of Antithesis. The 
subject of the first, is the Steam Engine; of the second, Poetry. 


1, “It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal before it; draw 
out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift up a ship of War like 
@ bauble in the air. it can embroider muslin and forge anchora—cut steel into 
ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.” 


2. “In the crowded city and howling wilderness; in the cultivated province 
and solitary isle, in the fowery lawn and craggy mountain; in the murmur of 
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the rivulet and in the uproar of the ocean ; in the radiance of summer and gloom 
of winter; in the thunder of heaven and in the whisper of the breeze; he still 
finds something to rouse or soothe his imagination; to draw forth his affection 
and employ his understanding.” ‘ 


In the preceding Examples, there is not only an opposition of thought, but a 
proper balancing of the clanses. But this kind of writing must, as previously. 
observed, be introduced with judgment and caution, otherwise, it may produce 
disgust instead of pleasure. (See 570, 662.) 

684. Rule 12.—Chmax is another figure of speech, which, 
when sparingly and judiciously introduced, contributes to energy 
of expression. It must never be introduced, however, except it 
is the evident result of an ercited mind labouring to make a 
strong impression as to the importance of its subject. . 


HARMONY OF EXPRESSION. 
LESSON 99.—Bxercise 99.— Page 152. 


685. Harmony or Euphony in the structure of sentences 
implies a smooth and easy flow of words in respect to the 
sound. Jt requires that all coarse and homely expressions 
should be avoided, even at the risk of employing circumlocution. 


Though Harmony or Euphony is of far less consequence than 
either Dapinsty or Energy, yet, when neither of these would be 
sacrificed, it ought not to be disregarded. for, noble ideas and 
forcible reasoning, conveyed in harmonious language, produce a 
stronger impression on the mind, than if transmitted by means 
of harsh and disagreeable sounds. But when Perspicuity or 
Energy is at variance with Harmony, the general Rule to be 
observed by the writer or speaker is, to prefer the perspicuous 
and energetic to the harmonious. 


686. The observations to be made on this subject include— 
Ist, the chorwce of words; 2ndly, their arrangement; 3rdly, the 
vength and construction of the members; and 4thly, the close or 
cadence of sentences. 


687. Rule 1.—Tuz Croce or Worps.—Words which are 
dificult of pronunciation, should be avoided, if possible, as they 
are harsh and painful to the ear. 


688, a. Long worda are commonly more agreeable than monosyllables, They 
‘please the ear by the composition or succession of the sounds which they pre- 
sent; and, accordingly, harmonious languages abound most in them. Of worda 
of any length, those are the most melodious which are formed of an intermixture 
of long and short sylables; such as, dejine, velocity, independent, impetuosily. 


b. @larmony of language is promoted by avoiding, as far as the sense will per- 
mit, the use of such words as the following :—1. Such as are composed of words 
already compounded, the several parts of which are not well united; as, “ Un- 
successfuinese, barefacedness.” 2. Such as have the syllables which immediately 
follow the acoented syllable, crowded with consonants that do not easily coalesce ; 
as, “‘ Questionless, chroniclers, conventiclers,”” 8. Such as have too many syllables 
following the accented syllable; as, ‘Primarily, cursortily, peremptoriness,” 
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4, Buch as have a recurrence of the same or of similar syllables; -as, “ Holtiy, 

sillily.” 5. We should likewise avoid the frequent recurrence of words ing 

with an aspirated h, The peeoe one aul are sometimes violated by the poets 

ipso oe particular effect is to produced; as was noticed under Poeticat 
be .) 38. a : 


c. In dignified composition, the abbreviations, f.¢.; ¢.¢.; vis.; and others of 
a similar kind, should be avoided. 


689. The best Rule which can be given with respect to the 
choice of harmonious words is, never to make a dtrect effort 
after this kind of expression, but trust to the spontaneous occur 
rence of suitable words on every occasion on which they may be 
introduced with proper effect. 


690. Rule 2.—Tu ARRANGEMENT or Worps.—If is neces- 
sary, also, in order to render the sentence harmonious, not only 
that the words should be well chosen, and well sounding, but 
that they should be properly arranged in the sentence. 


Thus, ‘Pleasures, simple and moderate, are always the 
best ;” should be, “Simple and moderate pleasures are always 
the best.” “A great recommendation of the guidance offered 
by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily understood ;” 
better in this form, “It is a great recommendation of the 

uidance offered to us by integrity, that it is easily understood 
y all men.” 


691. To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the following direo- 
tions may be useful, when their observance would induce no sacrifice etther of 
Perspicutty or Energy. 


1, When the preceding word ends with a vowel, it is better that the subsequent 
one begin with a consonant; and so for the contrary ; thus, “‘ A true friend, acruel 
enemy,” are smoother and easier to the voice than “A true unton, a cruel destroyer.” 
-—-2. In general, a considerable number of long or short words near one another 
should be avoided. ‘‘ Disappointment in our expectations is wretchedness ;” 
better thus, ‘‘ Disappointed hope is misery.”’ ‘ No course of joy can please us 
long ;” better, ‘‘No course of enjoyment can please us long.”—A succcssion of 
words having the same ntity in the accented syliables, whether long or short, 
should also be avoided ; thus, “‘ James was needy, feeble, and fearful;” may be 
improved thus, ‘James was timid, fecble, and destitute.” ‘He could not be 
happy; for he was silly, pettish, and sullen;” better thus, “ He could not be 
happy ; for he wae simple, peevish, and gloomy.” 


3. In general, words either beginning or ending alike, must not meet er ; 
and the last syllable of the preceding word should not be the same as first 
syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and harmonious to say, 
‘* This is a convenient contrivance ;” “‘ She behaves with unfform formality ;” aa, 
“ This is a useful contrivance ;” “She behaves with unvaried formality.’ 


602. Rule 3.—Tur Lenota ann CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
Memspers.—Ihe members of a sentence should neither be too 
long, nor disproportionate to one another, 


That order of words is generally more g Agere? to the ear, 
and produces the strongest impression, in which, withou 
obscuring the sense, the most important images, and the = 


members, rise one above the other in a sort of increasing 
towards the close of the sentence, | 
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The following is an instance of this kind of writing :—“ When thine aching eye 
shall look forward to the end that is far distant; and when behind thou shalt 
find no retreat ; when thy steps shall falter, and thou shalt tremble at the depth 
beneath, which thought itself is not able to fathom; then shall the angel of 
retribution lift his inexorable hand against thee; from the irremeable way shall 
thy feet be smitten ; thou shalt plunge into the burning flood, and though thou 
shalt live for ever, thou shalt rise no more.” 


The following quotation from Tillotson, is very different from the preceding 
gentence. ‘This discourse, concerning the easiness of the Divine commands, 
foes all along suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon 
a religious course; except only in those persons who have had the happiness toe 
be trained up to religion, by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous 
education.” Thissentence is, in some degree, harsh and unpleasant; it contains 
no more than one considerable pause, which falls between the two members; and 
each of those members is so long, as to occasion a difficulty of breathing while ft 
ig pronounced. e 


® 

693, Rule 4.—Tu CLosE oR CADENCE OF THE SENTENCE.— 
The close of a sentence must not be harsh or abrupt, because 
on this the mind pauses and rests. When we aim at dignity or 
elevation, the sound should be made to swell gradually to the 
end; the longest members of the period, and the fullest and 
most sonorous words, should be reserved for the conclusion. 

The following sentence is constructed in this manner. “ It fillsthemind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance ; 


and continues the longest in action, without being tired or satiated with its 
proper enjoynents.” 


The following Is a violation of this Rule. An author, speaking of the Trinity, 
expresses himself thus, ‘It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, 
and humbly adore the depth of.” The following arrangement is preferable :— 
“It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which 
we humbly adore.” 


694. a. Variety, however, must be observed both in the dis- 
tribution of the members, and in the cadence of the period ; 
for, the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the same 
tone. 


6. In conclusion, though attention to the harmonious arrange- 
ment of words and members, and to the proper close of sen- 
tences, must not be neglected, yet, it must be confined within 
moderate bounds, For, perspicuity of style is essentially necessary 
in every kind of composition, and no harmony of words can 
atone for its deficiency. 


THE PARAGRAPH, SEQUENCE AND CONNECTION OF SENTENCES, 


695. THE ParaerapH.—Nearly every composition admits 
of several divisions and sub-divisions, each of which is occupied 
in the discussion of some branch belonging to the principal 
subject. These divisions are called Paragraphs, and are dis. 
singhuished m one another by leaving off and commencing 
new line, h paragraph must contain only those sentences 
which belong to the same branch of the subject, and form an 
watimate connection in thought. (See 487.) 


- 
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696. Szauence or Senrenoes.—The natural sequence of sen- 
fences forms one of the principal difticulties in the art of com- 
pane The following will be advantageous as a General 

»—The sentences belonging to the same paragraph should 
appear, as it were, ¢o grow ow of one another, forming a neces- 
sary part in the same train of reasoning. Sometimes, the second 
sentence contains an expansion of the sentiment included in the 
Jirst. At other times, it discloses an additional fact or incident 
in the narrative, or an additional link in the chain of reasoning. 
In either case, the second sentence should form an appropriate 
sequel to the first, the third to the second, and so on to the 
vonclusion of the paragraph. 


697. ConNECTION or SENTENCES.—In the connection of sen- 
tences with one another, care must be taken to avoid the use 
of tennecessary relatives and conjunctions. ‘They cannot be alto- 

ether dispensed with ; but the fewer there are employed, the 
tter. In this respect, good taste and an harmonious ear will 
form the best guide. (See 676, 677.) 


698. Having explained in the pos Lessons the nature 
and importance of Figurative Language, Verbal Criticiam 
Perspicuity, Energy, and Harmony of Style, we now proceed 
to consider the remaining branches connected with this subject ; 
namely— 

I. Different Kinds of Style. 

IL Preparatory Mode of Studying Style, with Specimens. 
IIL. Style at Different Periods. 
TV. Advantages of Good Models. 


V. Original Composition, 
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I, DIFFERENT KINDS .OF STYLE. 
LESSON 100. a.—Exercise 100. a.— Page 163. 


699. Style may be considered under the four following 
heads :— 

1. With respect to the Arguments employed. 

2. With respect to the Number of Words, 

3. With respect to the Ornament employed. : 

4, Witl? respect to the particular Structure of the Sentences, 


1. Style with respect to the Arguments employed. 


700, StyLe with respect to ARGUMENT comprises, 1, The 
Forcible Style; 2. The Vehement Style; 38, The Feeble Style; 
and 4, The Langwd Style. 


1. Tne Forcrnitr Sryte denotes that plain, distinct, and 
tmpressive manner of writing which an author, firmly persuaded 
of the truth and importance of what he says, and deeply 
interested in his subject, employs to impart to his readers the 
same views and feelings as he has himself. The arguments 
introduced are those of a vigorous and well-disciplined mind,— 
sound, convincing, and admirably adapted to the subject under 
discussion. 


2. Tur VEHEMENT STYLE.— When, to sound and convincing 
arguments, distinctly and forcibly exhibited, is added a highly 
excited state of feeling, Vehemence of Style is the result. 


3. THE Frersie StyLe indicates a want of strength of 
reasoning. 

4, Toe Laneurp StyLe shows a want of feeling and excite- 
ment on the subject. 


2, Style with resnect to the Number of Words. 


701. Style with respect to the NuMBER or WorRDS comprises, 
1. The Conese Style; and 2. The Diffuse Style. 


1, Tae Concrsz STYLE is that in which a writer expresses 
his thoughte in the fewest possible words, employing only such 
terms as are the most expressive, and which add something 
mategial to the sense. He rarely presents the reader with the 
same thought twice. Having placed it in the light which 
Taney the most striking, if not well apprehended in that 
light, it is not to be expected in any other. Whatever orna- 
ment is introduced, is employed more for the sake of force 

xu 
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than of grace. In the structure of his sentences, strength and 
compactness are regarded, rather than harmony and cadence. 


2. a. Tue Drrruse STYLE is that in which a writer filly 
unfolds his thoughts. He places them in a variety of lights, 
and gives the reader every possible assistance for understanding 
them completely. He is not very solicitous to express them 
at first in their full strength, because he intends repeating the 
impression ; what therefore he wants in strength, he proposes 
to supply by copiousness. 


b. If we wish to strike the fancy or move the heart, we must 
se concise; but when we desire to inform the understanding, 
which moves more slowly, and requires the assisiance of a 
guide, we should be fed. Discourses that are spoken require a 
more copious style than books thut are to be read. 


3. Style with respect to the Ornament employed. 


702. Style with respect to ORNAMENT comprises, 1. The Dry 
or Barren Style; 2. The Plain Style; 8. The Meat Style; 
4. The Elegant or Graceful Style; and 5. The Florid Style. 


1. Tae Dry or Barren StTyxe excludes ornament of every 
kind. Content with being understood, it alms at pleasing 
neither the fancy nor the ear. This style is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing ; and even then, whatever may be the 
goodness of the matter, the dryness of the style fatigues the 
attention, and conveys our sentiments with disadvantage to the 
reader or hearer. 


2. Toe Pram Styrz.—aA Plain Style rises a degree above 
a dry one. An author who writes in this style, attends to 
see propriety, and precision in his language, but employs 
very little ornament. Though he does not seek to engage us 
by any harmonious arrangement of language, or striking orna- 
ments, yet, he avoids disgusting us like a dry and harsh writer. 


8. a. THE Neat Stytz—In the neat style, a writer attends 
to the choice of words, and to a graceful collocation of them, 
rather than to any high efforts of imagination or eloquence. 
His sentences are of a moderate length, free from superfluous 
words, and terminate with propriety. His es, if he uses 
any, are short and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Such 
a atyle as this is always agreeable; and may by mere indus 
and careful attention to the rules of Grammar and Composition, 
be attained by @ writer who does not possess great powers of 
fancy or genlus.—b. A famthar letter, or a law paper da the 

iest subject, may be written with neatness; and a sermon or 
& hoa! treatise, in a neat style, will be read with 
pleasure, | 


” 
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4, Tox Exxzeant Srytz—An Elegant or Graceful Style 
ossesses & higher degree of ornament than a neat one; and, 
indeed, is the term usually applied to style, when it possesses 
all the beauties of ornament withoyt any of its excesses or 
defects. In this style, the words employed are the most appro- 
priate which could have been selected ; the members of each 
sentence are so agreeably united as to reflect beauty on each 
other; and their arrangement is so happily disposed, as not 
to admit the least transposition without manifest prejudice. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions, and the diction, are 
ay and natural, and rise like so many spontaneous ae alas 
rather than the effects of art or labour. In a word, an elegant 
writer is @ne who pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding ; and conveys his ideas, clothed with all the 
beauty of expression, but not overcharged with any of its mis- 
placed finery. 


5. THe Fiori Sryzrz.—A Florid Style is that in which 
the ornaments are too rich and gaudy for the subject, return 
too fast, or strike us with a dazzling lustre or a false brilliancy. 


4, Style with reapect to the particular Structure of the Sentences 


703, Style with respect to the SrrucTURE oF THE SEN« 
TENCES, comprises, 1. The Idiomatic and Easy Style; 2. The 
Laboured Style; 3. The Natural Style; 4. The Elevated Style; 
and 5. The Dignified Style. 


1, Tux Iniomatic and Easy StyLe.—By an Idvomatic Style 
is meant that kind of writing, in which the rules of purity and 
propriety in the use of words and phrases, and clearness and 
unity in the structure of sentences, are strictly observed. An 
Idiomatic Style is, therefore, always correct in construction, 
and 80 perspicuous in meaning, as to require no labour to be 
fully understood. 


The Idiomatic Style must, of course, be varied according to 
the nature of the puniect and the particular occasion ; as, in 
conversation, we employ one mode of expression to represent 
gay and Itvely subjects, and another mode to represent grave 
ones. 


2. Tue Lasovurrp Strix is the very reverse of the easy 
and idiomatic style, as it appears the result of great effort on 
the part of the writer, and requires close attention from the 
reader to be clearly understood. In this style, the arrangement 
of the words and clauses is frequently inverted, and the whole 
composition of the sentences is artificial. A laboured style, 
when carried to excess, is very faulty. 
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3. Tue Naturat Srytze.—The Natural Style implies that 
choice of words, construction of sentences, and introduction of 
ornament, which sound sense and good taste allow to be heat 
adapted to the subject. hance, the natural style is opposed to 
every species of affectation. 


By the term Naturalness of Style is not meant that style 

which is merely suited to the intellectual habits and attain- 
ments of an author, whatever these may be, but that standard 
which exists in the mind of every man whose taste 1s not pervertea 
and vitiated. 
° Naturalness of style is not confined to any particular species 
of writing. Itis found alike in the most artless narrations, 
and in the most elevated descriptions; in the story adapted 
to the comprehension of a child, and in the sublime raptures 
of tht greatest poets. 


4. Tae Ervatep Styrte.—In the Llevated Style, there 1s 
much of originality and sublimity of thought, combined with 
a calm but powerful feeling; and the words and ornaments 
employed are admirably adapted to convey the feelings and 
sentiments of the writer. The sentences, in their construction, 
are full and flowing; but, at the same time, simple and un- 
laboured. No weak or unimportant thoughts are admitted, 
but the whole has a majesty and grandeur which, with quiet 
but resistless power, hold their undisturbed and even way. 


5. a. THe Dieniviep Strie differs from the Elevated 
Style,-principally in its want of ease and naturalness. Learned 
or uncommon words are aoe Wpariend introduced ; the construc- 
tion of the sentences, instead of being idiomatic, is character- 
ized by the frequent inversion of the clauses; and the whole 
composition has the appearance of stateliness and formalty.— 
In its ornaments, which are always of a high order, the 
eprightly metaphor and the well-timed allusion are rejected for 
the protracted allegory and formal comparison. But the images 
thus brought to the mind are not only illustrative, but fre- 
quently ennobling and exalting. 


6. Table of a few Authors arranged according to Style. 
1, Numb. of Words:—Concise. Bacon, in gen., but elaborate and sententions, 
Diffuse. Addison, Burke. 
2. Ornam. employed:—Plain. Swift. 
Neat, Adam Smith, Middleton, Blackstone, 
Addison, Dryden, Pope, Melmoth, Cowper 
Elegant. {Souther Dr. Johnson, Hume, Gibbon. , 
Goldsmith, Addison, Swift, De Foe, Palsy. 
8. Sresture r— Idiomatic. { Professor Wilson, of Blackwood's Magasine. 
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LESSON 100. b.— Exercise 100. b.— Page 163. 
Different Kinds of Style—continued. 


704. Style may also be considered under the three following 
kinds :—1. The Natural or Simple Style; 2. The Elegant Style; 
and 3. The Sublime Style. 


705.—1. a. In the Natura or SmmprE Sryxz, the words 
employed are plain and well adapted to the subject; the sen- 
tences are either short or of moderate length, carefully con® 
structed With regard to perspicuity, and arranged in the natural 
order of succession. The Figurative Language employed is 
such as can readily be understood, and is evidently suitable for 
illustrating the subject. 

b. Dr. Arnold of Rugby states in his Life, that he had so habituated himself 
{oan unambitious and plain way of writing, and absence of Latin words as 
much as possible, that he could not write otherwise withont manifest affectation; 
that though he heartily admired richness of style, he could not attain to it for 


lack of power. If such was the conviction of a man of Arnold’s grasp of mind, 
what ought to be the opinion of the generality of men ? 


c. Many pleasing examples of this style occur in the writings of Addison. Of 
these may be mentioned his description of ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley,” his “ Reflec- 
tions in Westminster Abbey,” his essays on ‘‘ Cheerfulness,” ‘‘ Trust in God,” 
“The Fear of God,” “ A Good Conscience,” ‘‘ Habitual Good Intentions,” &c. 
In the Bible, the narrative of Joseph and his brethren, recorded in Genesis, is 
another instance‘of this style. 


706.—2. a. THe ELxGant STYLE is adapted to important 
subjects which require a dignified manner of expression, such 
as History, Biography, delineation of Character, Oratory, Poli- 
tics, Morals, and Criticism. In this style, the most graceful 
words, the most forcible epithets, the greatest exactness in the 
structure of the sentences, and the highest ornaments of Figu- 
rative Language may be employed. 


&. Many specimens of this style occur in the writings of Dr. Robertson, Sir 
i ghd mie Washington Irving, Burke, Lord Jeffrey, Dean Stanley, 
ar . 


707.—3. a. Pus Suprime Styzz, the highest species of 
Composition, consists in eel ome: grand conceptions respecting 
sublime objects with simplicity, conciseness, and strength. It 
requires a judicious selection of only the most important cir- 
cumstances respecting the object of description, expressed in 
words the most appropriate and sonorous. The description 
must be concise, the sentences well-constructed, and the figures 
introduced for illustration must consist of the most striking 
me ae Nothing superfluous, trivial, or bombastical must 
be mitte 4 


b The objects calculated for exciting sublime ideas are, The various attributes 
of the Deity; Tho great objects of Nature; as, the firmament of heaven, the 
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poundless ocean, extensive plains, lofty mountains, unfathomable abyases, and 
awful precipices ; Darkness, solitude, silence, and obscurity ; Objects implying 
mighty and uncontrollable force ; as, earthquakes, thunder, lightning, tempesta, 
storms on the ocean, burning mountains, overflowing waters ; The engagement 
of two great armies, the roar of, cannon, the shouting of vast multitudes ; also 
Human Actions which exhibit great magnanimity and heroism. 


ce. Several instances of the Sublime Style in writing oocur in a eae Arhed. 
as, in Gen. i. 3; in Isafah xliv. 24 to 28 ; in Psalm xviii. 6 to 16; in Job iv. 15 
to 17. Many instanoes also occur in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 


708, Mental Qualities necessary for the formation of a Good 
le—A. Good Style will depend on the possession of the 
following,—1. A hvely Imagination to suggest ideas and form 
new combinations. 2. A retentive Memory to recall facts, rela- 
tions, and illustrations which may be required. 3. A seeind Judg- 
ment to employ only the most suitable arguments. And 4. A 
correct Taste to use such language and such ornaments of style 
= are best adapted to instruct the understanding and influence 
e will. 


709. The Faults in Style to be avoided are,—1. Affectation of 
excellence; 2. Obscurity; 8. Verbosity; 4. Harshness; 5. 
Sameness ; 6. Puerility; 7. Quaintness; 8. Bombast. 


1, Affectation is the use of unnatural epithets and fantastic ornaments. 


2. Obscurity arises from the want of clear conceptions of the subject, by which 
we either employ unsuitable words or make a wrong arrangement of them. 

3. Verbosity is the use of superfluous words, such as pleonasms, unmeaning 
epithets, and tautological expressions. 

4. Harshness consists in the use of obsolete words and inharmonious oon- 
structions. 

5. Sameness is that uniformity of expression and arrangement by which com- 
position becomes tedious and disagreeable. 


6. Puerility is an affectation of fine writing by using synonymous terms, or 
aniaptar trend words, which either have no meaning or are quite unsuitable 
sud) 


7. Quaininess employs either odd or unusnal language to express far-fetched 
thoughts, or dazsling antitheses to set off witty sentiments, 


8. Bombast is the use of elaborate diction or pompous phraseology to express 
common thonghta. 


A 
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II, PREPARATORY MODE OF STUDYING STYLE. 
LESSON 101.—ZExercise 101.— Page 163. 


710. a. Tam Muanine anp Ancuments.—Carefully read the whole | 
specimen or chapter, that you may have a distinct perception of the 
author's meaning.—In argumentative composition, consider whether 
the arguments advanced are correct and suitable; in descriptive or 
narrative pieces, whether the observations are appropriate and the 
facts really substantiated. Notice the effect produced on your own 
mind by the author’s reasoning or description. From a considerae 
tion of these particulars, state whether the style of the composition 
is forcible or otherwise. 


b. Next, let attention be paid to the order in which the senti- 
ments, arguments, or incidents are placed. Observe how the whole 
is broken into paragraphs. 


711, a. CHorcze anp Numper or Worps.—Next observe whether 
the words employed are pure Saxon or not; and to what extent 
the author’s meaning has, by this means, gained or lost in ex- 
pressiveness. 


b. With regard to the number of words, notice to what extent 
energy of style has been secured by the concise or diffuse mode of 
expression adopted by the writer. 


State to what class the specimen belongs. 


712. a. Srrvucrvury or Senrences.—In the structure of the sen- 
tences, notice the position which the clauses respectively occupy, 
- whether the construction is regular or inverted, and to what extent 
this has contributed to the development of the sense intended. 
Notice whether the cadence or close of the sentences is easy and 
agreeable or otherwise. 


b, In the eeguence of the sentences, notice whether the order is 
natural and easy, or to what extent it might be improved, Notice 
also, how the connection between the parts has been effected. 

oc. Classify the specimen with regard to structure, 

718. 2, ORNAMENT EMPLOYED.—State what degree of ornament 
is employed ; whether the propriety of the respective figures is well 
sustained ;—-and what impression it produces on the mind. 

b Classify the specimen with regard to ornament. 


714. Reproduce the specimen or chapter from recollection, A fter- 
wards institute a comparison between the two. 


(. 
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SPECIMENS OF STYLE, 
715. Specimen 1. The Means of strengthening Faith.— Addison. 


As nothing is more laudable than an inquiry after truth, so nothing 
is more irrational than to pass away our whole lives, without deter- 
mining ourselves one way or other, in those points which are of 
the last importance to us. There are, indeed, many things from 
which we may withhold our assent; but, in cases by which we ara 
to regulate our lives, it is the greatest absurdity to be wévering and 
unsettled, without closing with that side which appears the most 
safe and the most probable. The first rule, therefore, which I shall 
lay down is this; that when, by reading or discourse, we find our- 
selves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, and of the 
reasonubleness of our belief in it, we should never after suffer our- 
selves to call it in question. We may, perhaps, forget the argu- 
ments which occasioned our conviction, but we ought to remember 
the strength they had with us, and therefore still to retain the con- 
viction which they produced. This is no more than what we do in 
every common art or science: nor is it possible to aet otherwise, 
considering the weakncss and limitation of our intellectual facalties, 
It was thus that Latimer, one of the glorious army of martyrs, who 
introduced the Reformation into England, behaved himself in that 
great conference which was managed between the most learned 
among the Protestants and Papists in the reign of Queen Mary. 
This venerable old man, knowing his abilitics were impaired by age, 
and that it was impossible for him to recollect all those reasons 
which had directed him in the choice of his religion, left his com- 
panions who were in the full possession of their parts and learning, 
to baffle and confound their antagonists by the force of reason. As 
for himself, he only repeated to his adversaries the articles in which 
he firmly believed, and in the profession of which he was determined 
to die. It is in this manner that the mathematician proceeds upon 
propositions, which he has once demonstrated; and though the 
demonstration may have slipped out of his memory, he builds upon 


the truth, because he knows it was demonstrated. This rule is 


absolutely necessary for weaker minds, and in some measure for 
men of the greatest abilities; but to these last I would propose, in 
the second place, that they should lay up in their memories, -and 
always keep by them in readiness, those arguments which appear to 
them of the greatest strength, and which cannot be got over by all 
the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 
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716. Spzcmmmn 2, Election of Rodolph of Hapshurg.—Hallam, 
LESSON 102.— Exercise 102.—Page 164. 


A short interval elapsed after the death of Richard of Cornwall, 
before the electors could be induced, by the deplorable state of con- 
fusion into which Germany had fallen, to fill the imperial throne. 
Their choice was however the best that could have been made, It 
fell upon Rodolph count of Hapsburg, a prince of very ancient 
family, and of considerable possessions as well in Switzerland ase 
upon each bank of the Upper Rhine, but not sufficiently powerful to 
alarm the electoral oligarchy. Rodolph was brave, active, and just; 
but his characteristic quality appears to have been good sense, and 
judgment of the circumstances in which he was placed. Of this he 
gave 8 signal proof in relinquishing the favourite project of so many 
preceding emperors, and leaving Italy altogether to itself. At home 
he manifested a vigilant spirit in administering justice, and ig said 
to have destroyed seventy strongholds of noble robbers in Thuringia 
and other parts, bringing many of the criminals to capital punish- 
ment. But he wisely avoided giving offence to the more powerful 
princes; and during his reign, there were hardly any rebellions in 
Germany. 

It was a very reasonable object of every emperor to aggrandize 
his family by investing his near kindred with vacant fiefs; but no 
one was so fortunate in his opportunities as Rodolph. At his 
accession, Austria, Styria, and Carniola were in the hands of Ottocar, 
king of Bohemia. These extensive and fertile countries had been 
formed into a march or margraviate, after the victories of Otho the 
Great over the Hungarians, Frederic Barbarossa erected them into 
a duchy, with many distinguished privileges, especially that of 
female succession, hitherto unknown in the feudal principalities of 
Germany. Upon the extinction of the house of Bamberg, which 
had enjoyed this duchy, it was granted by Frederic II. to a cousin 
of his own name; after whose death a disputed succession gave rise 
to several changes, and ultimately enabled Ottocar to gain posses- 
sion of the country. Against this king of Bohemia, Rodolph waged 
two successful wars, and recovered the Austrian provinces, which, 
as vacant flefs, he conf€rred, with the consent of the diet, upon his 
eon Albert. 

Notwithstanding the merit and popularity of Rodolph, the electors 
refused to choose his son king of the Romans in his lifetime; and, 
after his death, determined to avoid the appearance of hereditary 
succession, put Adolphus of Nassau upon the throne. 
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717. Srzcmun 3. Oliver Oromwell.—Lord Macaulay. 
ZESCON 103.—Bxercise 103.—Page 164. 


The soul of that party was Oliver Cromwell. Bred to peaceful 
vecupations, he had, at more than forty years of age, accepted a 
commission in the parliamentary army. No sooner had he become 
a soldier than he discerned, with the keen glance of genius, what 
Essex and men like Essex, with all their experience, were unable 
“to perceive. Ho saw precisely where the strength of the Royalists 
lay, and by what means alone that strength could be overpowered. 
He saw that it was necessary to reconstruct the army of the Parlia- 
ment. He saw also that there were abundant and excellent mate- 
rials for the purpose, materials less showy indeed, but more solid, 
than those of which the gallant squadrons of the king were com- 
posed. It was necessary to look for recruits who were not mere 
mercenaries, for recruits of decent station and grave character, 
fearing God and zealous for public Jiberty. With such men he 
filled his own regiment, and, while he subjected them to a discipline 
more rigid than had ever before been known in England, he 
administered to their intellectual and moral nature stimulants of 
fearful potency. 

The events of the year 1644 fully proved the superiority of his 
abilities. In the south, where Essex held the command, the parlia- 
mentary forces underwent a succession of shameful disasters; but 
in the north, the victory of Marston Moor fully compensated for all 
that had been lost elsewhere. That victory was not a more serious 
blow to the Royalists than to the party which had hitherto been 
dominant at Westminster ; for it was notorious that the day, dis- 
gracefully lost by the Presbyterians, had been retrieved by the 
energy of Cromwell, and by the steady valour of the warriors whom 
he had trained. 

These events produced the Self-denying Ordinance and the new 
model of the army. Under decorous pretexts, and with every mark 
of respect, Essex and most of those who had held high poste under 
him were removed; and the conduct of the war was intrusted to 
very different hands. Fairfax, a brave soléier, but of mean under- 
standing and irresolute temper, was the nominal Lord General of the 
forces; but Cromwell was their real head. 
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718. SpeomeEn 4. Seriousness in Religion indispensable.— 
Paley’s Sermona 


LESSON 1064.—Nxercise 104.—Page 164. 


The general course of Education is much against religious se- 
riousness, even without those who conduct education foreseeing or 
intending any such effect. Many of us are brought up with this 
world get before us, and nothing else. Whatever promotes this 
world’s prosperity is praised; whatever hurts and obstructs and, 
prejudices ¢his world’s prosperity is blamed: and there all praise 
and censure end. We see mankind about us in motion and action, 
but all these motions and actions directed to worldly objects. We 
hear their conversation, but it is all the same way. And this is 
what we see and hear from the first. The views which are con- 
tinually placed before our eyes regard this life alone and its interests. 
Can it then be wondered at that an early worldly-mindedness is 
bred in our hearts, so strong as to shut out heavenly-mindedness 
entirely ? In the contest which is always carrying on between this 
world and the next, it is no difficult thing to see what advantage 
this world has. One of the greatest of these advantages is, that it 
pre-occupies the mind: it gets the first hold and the first possession. 
Childhood and youth, left to themselves, are necessarily guided by 
sense : and sense is all on the side of this world. Meditation brings 
us to look towards a future life; but then meditation comes after 
wards: it comes when the mind is already filled and engaged and 
occupied, nay, often crowded and surcharged with worldly ideas. 
It is not only, therefore, fair and right, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to give to religion all the advantage we can give it by dint of 
education; for all that can be done is too little to set religion upon 
an equality with its rival; which rival is the world. A creature 
which is to pass a small portion of its existence in one state, and 
that state to be preparatory to another, ought, no doubt, to have its 
attention constantly fixed upon its ulterior and permanent desti- 
nation, And this would be so if the question between them came 
fairly before the mind. We should listen to the Scriptures, we 
should embrace religion, we should enter into everything which had 
relation to the subjec®, with a concern and impression, even far 
more than the pursuits of this world, eager and ardent as they are, 
excites But the question between religion and the world does not 
come fairly before us. What surrounds us in this world; what 
addresses our senses and our passions in this world; what is at 
hand, what is in contact with us, what acts upon us, what we act 
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upon, is this world. Reason, faith, and hope are the only principles 
to which religion applies, or possibly can apply: and it is reason, 
faith, and hope, striving with sense, striving with temptation, 
striving for things absent against things that are present. That 
religion, therefore, may not be entirely excluded and overborne, may 
not quite sink under these powerful causes, every support ought to 
be given to it, which can be given by education, by instruction, and, 
above all, by the example of those, to whom young persons look up, 
acting with a view to future life themselves. 

But, further, the world, even in its innocent pursuits and plea- 
sures, has a tendency unfavourable to the religious sent/ment. But 
were these all it had to contend with, the strong application which 
religion makes to the thoughts whenever we think of it at all, the 
strong interest which it presents to us, might enable it to overcome 
and prevail in the contest. But there is another adversary to oppose 
much more formidable; and that is sensuality; an addiction to 
sensual pleasures. It is the flesh which lusteth against the spirit; 
that is the war which is waged within us. So it is, no matter what 
may be the cause, that sensual indulgences, over and above their 
proper criminality, as sins, as offences against God’s commands, 
have a specific effect upon the heart of man in destroying the reli- 
gious principle within him; or sti]l more surely in preventing the 
formation of that principle. It either induces an open profaneness 
of conversation and behaviour, which scorns and contemns religion ; 
a kind of profligacy, which rejects and sets at nought the whole 
thing; or it brings upon the heart an averseness to the subject, a 
fixed dislike and reluctance to enter upon its concerns in any way 
whatever. That a resolved sinner should set himself against a 
religion which tolerates no sin, is not to be wondered at. He is 
against religion, because religion is against the course of life upon 
which he has entered, and which he does not feel himself willing to 
give up. But this is not the whole, nor is it the bottom of the 
matter. The effect we allude to is not so reasoning and argu- 
mentative as this. It is a specific effect upon the mind, The heart 
is rendered unsusceptible of religious impressions, incapable of a 
serious regurd to religion. And this effect belongs to sins of sen- 
suality more than to other sins. It is a consequence which almost 
universally follows from them. le 
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719. Sprcrmmen 5. First Landing of Columbus in the 
New World.— Washingtoy Irving. 


LESSON 105.—Exercise 105.—Fage 164. 


It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, 1492, that 
Columbus first beheld the New World. As the day dawned he saw 
before him a level island, several leagues in extent, and covered 
with trees like a continual orchard. Though apparently uncul- 
tivated, it was populous, for the inhabitants were seen issuing from 
all parts of the woods and running to the shore, They were per-® 
fectly naked, and, as they stood gazing at the ships, appeared by 
their attitude and gestures to be lost in astonishment. Columbus 
made signals for the ships to cast anchor, and the boats to be manned 
and armed. He entered his own boat, richly attired in scarlet, and 
holding the royal standard; whilst Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and 
Vincent Yaiiez his brother, put off in company in their boats, each 
with a banner of the enterprise emblazoned with a green cross, 
having on each side the letters F. and Y., the initials of the Castilian 
monarchs Fernando and Ysabel, surmounted by crowns. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, who was disposed for all 
kinds of agreeable impressions, was delighted with the purity and 
suavity of the atmosphere, the crystal transparency of the sea, and 
the extraordinary beauty of the vegetation. He beheld, also, fruit 
of an unknown kind upon the trees which overhung the shores. On 
landing, he threw himself on his knees, kissed the earth, and re- 
turned thanks to God with tears of joy. His example was followed 
by the rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with the same feelings 
of gratitude. Columbus, then rising, drew his sword, displayed the 
royal standard, and assembling round him the two captains, with 
Rodrigo de Escobedo, notary of the armament, Rodrigo Sanchez, 
and the rest who had landed, he took solemn possession in the name 
of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of. San Sal- 
vador. Having complied with the requisite forms and ceremonies, 
he called upon all present to take the oath of obedience to him, as 
admiral and viceroy representing the persons of the sovereigns. 

_ The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most extravagant 
transports. They had recently considered themselves devoted men 
hurrying forward to destruction; they now looked upon themselves 
as favourites of fortune, and gave themselves up to the most un- 
boundéd joy. They thronged around the admiral with overflowing 
zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his hands. Those who 
had been most mutinous and turbulent during the voyage, were now 
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most devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favours of him, ag if 
he had already wealth and honours in his gift. Many abject spirits, 
who had outraged him by their insolence, now crouched at his feet, 
begging pardon for all te trouble they had caused him, and pro- 
mising the blindest obedience for the future. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had 
beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed them mon- 
sters which had issued from the deep during the night. They had 
crowded to the beach, and watched their movements with awful 
anxiety. Their veering about, apparently without effort, and the 

‘ shifting and furling of their sails, resembling huge wings, filled 
them with astonishment. When they beheld their boats approach 
the shore, and a number of strange beings clad in glittering steel, or 
raiment of various colours, landing upon the beach, they fled in 
affright to the woods. Finding, however, that there was no attempt 


..to pursue nor molest them, they gradually recovered from their 


terror, and approached the Spaniards with great awe; frequently 
prostrating themselves on the earth, and making signs of adoration. 
Daring the ceremonies of taking possession, they remained gazing in 
timid admiration of the complexion, the beards, the shining armour, 
and splendid dress of the Spaniards. The admiral particularly 
attracted their attention, from his commanding height, his air of 
authority, his dress of scarlet, and the deference which was paid him 
by his companions ; all which pointed him out to be the commander. 
When they had still further recovered from their fears, they ap- 
proached the Spaniards, touched their beards, and examined their 
hands and faces, admiring their whiteness. Columbus was pleased 
with their gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered their 
scrutiny with perfect acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. 
They now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the crystal 
firmament which bounded their horizon, or had descended from 
above on their ample wings, and that these marvellous beings were 
inhabitants of the skies. 


720. Breciumn 6. The inefficacy of Genius without Learning. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


LESSON 106.—Zzercise 10€.-— Page 164, 


The direction of Aristotle to those that study politics is, first to 
examine and understand what has been written by the ancient’ upon 
government; then to cast their eyes round upon the world, and 
consider by what causes the prosperity of communities is visibly 
influenced, and why some are worse and others better administered. 
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The same method must be pursued by him who hopes to become 
eminent in any other part of knowledge. The first task is to search 
books, the next is to contemplate nature. He must first possess 
himself of the intellectual treasures which the diligence of former 
ages has accumulated, and then endeavour to increase them by his 
own collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation is impatience of 
study, contempt of the great masters of ancient wisdom, and & 
disposition to rely wholly upon unassisted genius and natural saga- 
city. The wits of these happy days have discovered a way to fame, 
which the dull caution of our laborious ancestors durst never® 
attempt; they cut the knots of sophistry which it was formerly the 
business of years to untie, solve difficulties by sudden irradiations of 
intelligence, and comprehend long processes of argument by imme- 
diate intuition. Men who have flattered themselves into this opinion 
of their abilities, look down on all those who waste their lives over 
books, as a race of inferior beings, condemned by nature to perpetual 
pupilage, and fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their barrenness 
by incessant cultivation, or succour their feebleness by subsidiary 
strength. 

They presume that none would be more industrious than they, if 
they were more sensible of deficiencies; and readily conclude, that 
he who places no confidence in his own powers, owes his modesty 
only to his weakness. 

It is, however, certain, that no estimate is more in danger of 
erroneous calculations than those by which a man computes the force 
of his own genius. It generally happens at our entrance into the 
world, that, by the natural attraction of similitude, we associate with 
men like ourselves, young, sprightly, and ignorant, and rate our 
accomplishments by comparison with theirs: when we have once 
obtained an acknowledged superiority over our acquaintances, ima- 
gination and desire easily extend it over the rest of mankind; and 
if no accident forces us into new emulations, we grow old, and die 
in admiration of ourselves. 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily listens to the 
voice of idleness, and soothes the slumber of life with continual 
dreams of excellence and greatness. A man, elated by confidence 
in his natural vigour ef fancy and sagacity of conjecture, soon con- 
cludes that he already possesses whatever toil and inquiry may confer. 
He then listens with eagerness to the wild objections which folly has 

against the common means of improvement; talks of the dark 
chaos of indigested knowledge; describes the mischievous effects of 
heterogeneous sciences fermenting in the mind; relates the blundem 
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of lettered ignorance; expatiates on the heroic merit of those who 
deviate from prescription, or shake off authority; and gives vent to 
the inflations of his heart by declaring that he owes nothing to 
pedants and universities. 

All these pretensions, however confident, are very often vain. 
The laurels which superficial acuteness gains in triumphs over 
ignorance unsupported by vivacity, are observed by Locke to be lost, 
whenever real learning and rational diligence appear against her; 
the sallies of gaicty are soon repressed by calm confidence; and 
the artifices of subtlety are readily detected by those, who, hay- 
“Ing carefully studied the question, are not easily confounded or 
surprised. 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is far easicr to learn than 
to invent. The principles of Arithmetic and Geometry may be com- 
prehended by a close attention in a few days; yet who can flatter 
himself that the study of a long life would have enabled him to 
discover them, when he sees them yet unknown to so many nations, 
whom he cannot suppose less liberally endowed with natural reason 
than the Grecians or Egyptians ? 
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Ill. STYLE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
LESSON 107, a.—Exercise 107. a.— Page 164. 


721. a. The subjoined is a Brief Explanation of the General « 
Characteristics of English Style at different Periods, with the 
Names of the principal Authors, and such of their productions 
as are considered the most important. 


b. There are Sir Periods in English Literature which have 
had a marked influence on our Style and Thought. 


722, * FIRST PERIOD. 
The Reigns of Klizabeth, James I. and Charles [—1558 to 1649. 


a. The invention of Printing, the study of Classical Litera- 
ture, the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue by Coverdale in 1535, and by Cranmer and others in 
1539, together with the freedom with which religion had been 
discussed for several years previous to the commencement of 
Flizabeth’s reign, had paved the way for a manner of thinking 
and a mode of expression altogether original and energetic.— 
This mental activity and thirst for knowledge received a con- 
siderable impetus after the accession of Elizabeth, by the wide 
dissemination of the translation of the Bible printed at Geneva, 
and published in 1560, and the version called the Btshops’ 
Bible, published in 1568.—In 1611, in the reign of James LI, 
the present Azthorized Version of the Scriptures was published. 
This translation was the result of the united labours, for three 
years, of forty-seven of the most eminent Classical and Oriental 
scholars of that age, and is the only one in common use not 
only in Great Britain and its Colonies, but in the United States 
of America. The influence which it has exercised both on reli- 
gion and literature is immense. Its Vocabulary, with the 
exception of proper names and terms not in their nature trans- 
latable, consists of words which are mostly of native growth, 
The Style is simple and idiomatic. 


The prevailing Style of the chief writers of this Period may 
be characterized as forcible and often elevated, but, at the same 
time, harsh, laboured, and, in many, antithetical. Its great 
intellectual luminaries were Shakspeare und Spenser, LZvoker 
and Bacon. (See 2649 265.) 


b. In speaking of this period, Lord Jeffrey saya: “It is by far the mightiest in 
the history of Iinglish Literature, or, indecd, of human intellect and capacity. 
There apyer was anything like the sixty or seventy years that elapsed from the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign to the period of the Restoration. In point of real 
force and originality of genius, neither the age of Pericles, nor the age of 
Augustus, nor the times of Leo X. nor of Louis XIV., can come at all into com 
parison ; for, in that short period, we shall find the names of almost all the very 
great men that this nation has ever produced, the names of Shakspeare and 
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Bacon, Spenser and Sidney, Hooker and Taylor, Rarrow and Raleigh, Napier and 
Hobbes, and many others; men, all of them, not merely of great talents and 
accomplishments, but of vast compass and reach of understanding, and of minda 
truly creative and original; not perfecting art by the delicacy of their taste, or 
digesting knowledge by the justness of their rcasonings, but making vast and 
substantial additions to the materials upon which taste and reason must here- 
after be employed, and enlarging, to an incredible and unparalleled extent, both 
the stores and resources of the human faculties.” 


c. The following are the principal writers of this Period; the 
names of thoir chief works will occasionally in this volume be denoted 
by ¢. w. prefixed. 


Poets—Non-Dramatic:—Edmund Spenser, b. 1653, d. 1598; c¢. w. 
“The Faerie Queene,” an allegory in which the abstract idea of 
Glory is personified, with twelve attendant knights, representing 
twelve virtues. 


This work originally consisted of twelve books, of which six are lost. Each 
of the six extant books contains twelve cantos, and is devoted to the adventures 
of a particular knight, who personifies a certain virtue; as, Holiness, Tempe- 
rance, &c. Every incident is siznificant of some moral truth or of some moral 
danger which besets the path of man. The Versification of the whole is in a 
peculiar Stanza of nine lines, in imitation of the Italian of Ariusto and Tasso, 
and called in English the Spenserian; the Liction is antiquated, Spenser also 
wrote another work, called “ The Shepherd's Calendar,” and several sonnets, 
(See 754.) 


The Chief Secondary Pvels are :--1. Sir Philip Sidney, b. 1654, d. 1586, ¢. to. 
“ Arcadia,” an allegorical romance, in which pastoral incidents are related in 
prose and interspersed with several pieces in verse.—2. Aichael Drayton, b. 1563, 
d. 1631, cw. The ‘' Poly-Olbion,” a topographical description of England in 
verse.—3. Sir John Denham, b. 1615, d. 1658, c.w. “ Cooper’s Hill."—4. Francis 
Quarles, b. 1592, d. 1644, c. w. “* Moral Emblems.”—5. Dr. John Donne, b. 1573, 
d.1631, well known as the principal of the so-called Metaphysical Poets,—6. Giles 
Fletcher, b. 1580, d, 1623, was a writer of serious poetry. 


d. Dramatists :— William Shakspeare, b. 1564, d. 1616, was by far 
the greatest poet not only of his own but of every other age. He 
wrote thirty-five plays, of which the principal are his Historical Plays, 
and his four great Tragedies of Othello, Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth. 
Ho wrote also many miscellaneous poems, 


‘“No man,” says Hallam, “ ever came near Shakspeare in the creative powera 
of the mind ; no man had ever such strength at once, and such variety of imagi- 
nation.” Lvery character of his dramas speaks and acts for himself, and ag he 
ought to speak and act.” (See 755.) 


The Dramatists nerct to Shakspcare are :-~1. Ren Jonson, ». 1574, d. 1687, who 
wrote many tragedies and comedies.—-2, George Chapman, b. 1507, d. 1684, wrote 
several comedies, and translated Homer into English Verse.—3. /rancis Beaumont, 
b. 1586, 4.1615, wrote many comedies nnd tragedies in conjunction with (4) Johan 
Pletcher, ). 1576, d. 1625,—5. Philip Alassinger, b. 1584, d. 1640, wrote partly or 
entirely thirty-cight playa—Jumes Shirley, b. 1594, d. 1666, wrote about thirty- 
nine tragedica and comedjes.—T'he other Dramatists are John Marston, Thomas 
Dekkar, John Webster, and John Ford. 


e. Divinity :—1. Richard Hooker, b. 1564, d. 1600, was one of the 
greatest and most valuable writers of this period. Of hie, great 
work, ‘“ The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” ho published the first four 
Books in 1594; the fifth Book in 1597; and prepared three othors 
which were not published till after hia death. This work, one of the 
noblest monuments of our language, was written in defence of the 
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Church of England against the Puritans. TheStyle though vigorous 
and perspicuous is Latinized and artificial. 


2. Dr. Joseph all, Bishop of Norwich, b. 15%, d. 1656, was both a poet and 
divine. His works in general display strength of reasoning and shrewdness of 
observation ; the best known are ‘‘Contemplations on Historical Passages in 
the Bible ;” “‘ Occasional Meditations ;" and “Three Centuries of Meditations 
and Vows.” 


8. Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, b, 1613, d. 1667, was one of the 
most eloquent preachers of his age. JLis works, written in a highly florid and 
poetical style, “abound with brilliant conceptions and glowing expressions.” 
The best known are ‘Liberty of Prophesying;” ‘* Holy Living;” ‘‘ Holy 
Dying ;” “ The Golden Grove;’’ and “ Sermons,” 


4, William Chillingworth, b. 1602, d. 1644, was an eminent controversial writer. ® 
His great work, entitled ‘The Religion of Protestants, «Safe Way to Salvation,” 
has been pronounced by Locke and Reid “one of the beat specimens of reasoning 
in our language.” 


Ff. Philosophy and Miscellaneous :— 


Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, and Viscount St. 
Albans, b. 1561, d. 1626, was one of the most distinguished men of 
his age. He was the reviver of what is termed “ Zhe Inductive 
System ef Philosophy,” that is, the mode of reasoning from ascer- 
tained facts towards a conclusion, and thus arriving at truth. By 
him nothing was to be considered as ascertained which had not been 
previously subjected to the test of experiment, or induced by a sorics 
of actual observations. 


The mode prevailing before Bacon's time, called the Aristotélian, from Aristotle, 
a Greek philosopher, was to reason from mere assumption or supposition, with- 
out regard to facts. Bacon published his ‘‘ Essays” in 1597; © The Proficience 
and Advancement of Learning” in 1605; the “ Novum Orginon” in 1620, These 
two works he afterwards enlarged and published under the title of ‘‘ Instanuratio 
Magna,” or Great Restoration of Philosophy. 1n this he lays down, as it were, an 
Intellectual Map, in which all arts and sciences are exhibited in their relation to 
euch other, with their boundaries distinctly defined. The Style of Bacon is 
highly ornamental, abounding with metaphors. In life, Bacon exhibited ao 
lamentable instance of the union of the highest mental capacity with a mean 
and dastardiy want of principle, for he was convicted of having taken bribes in 
his high office to pervert justice. 


g. The other distinguished writers of this Period are :— 


1. William Camden, b. 1551, d. 1625, published in 1586 his ‘* Britannia,” a 
description of Great Britain and Ircland. 


2. Sir Walter Raleigh, b. 1552, behoaded 1618, a distinguished soldier, colonizer, 
y ahs historian, wrote while imprisoned in the Tower, his ‘‘ History of the 

orld.’ 

8. Robert Burton, b. 1576, d. 1640, wrote the “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


4. John Seiden, b. 1584, d. 1654, 1 celebrated lawyer and politician, wrote 
many tracts; the only one extant is his ‘‘ Table Talk.” 


5. Thomas Hobbes, b, 1588 at Malmesbury, d. 1679, published in 1651 hfs 
Leviathan.” 


6. Sirg7homas Brown, b. 1605, d. 1682, published in 1635 his “ Religio Medict, 
and in 1646 his ‘‘ Vulgar Errors.” ; 


7. Dr. James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, b. 1581, d. 1656, 0 distinguished 
writer in controversial theology. 
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ZEBSSON 107. b.—Exercise 107. b.—Page 164. 
7238. SECOND PERIOD. 


The Commonwealth, and Reigns of Charles II, James II, William 
III,—1649 to 1702. 


a. General Characteristics.—This Period has been termed one 
of Transition; for many of the Prose Writings, especially those 
of Milton, while possessing much of the nervous force and 
originality of the preceding era, make a near approach to that 
correctness in the choice and arrangement of words which has 
since been attained in English Composition. After the Iestora- 
tion in 1660, the court and aristocracy, under Charles IT. and 
James JI., were plunged in immorality, in which they were 
followed by many of the people. The Drama was compietely 
sunk in grossness: while the writings of many authors not con- 
nected with the drama were tainted by the general depravity, 
and in style, were imitations of French models. Gradually, 
however, a few worthy excellent men boldly and firmly with- 
stood the prevailing corruption; as did Barrow, Tillotson, 
Baxter, and others. (See 266, 267.) 


&, The Chief Poets of this Period are :— 


1. John Milton, b. 1608, d. 1674, tho greatest poot not only of 
this age, but, with the exception of Shakspeare, of any other. Tis 
great work, ‘ Paradiso Lost,” published in 1667, consists of twelve 
books in blank verse. This Pocm relates the creation and fall of 
Man, and the consequences. The diction 13 elevated, the versifica- 
tion melodious, the illustrations from nature and art beautiful, and 
the pictures of human innocence and happiness brightly coloured. 
Milton published ‘ Paradise Regained” in 1671. Besides these, ho 
wrote “ L’Allegro,” “Tl Penseroso,” “ Samson Agonistes,” “ Comus,” 
and many minor poems, with several tracts in prose. (Seo 756.) 


2. John Dryden, b. 1631, d. 1700, ranks the next.to Milton in this 
Period. Dryden diligently cultivated and much improved English 
versification. He wrote about twenty-seven plays and many poems 
upon passing events and characters. The principal of these are 
“Absolom and Achitophel,” a satire on the Whig leadors in the 
time of Charles 1].; “The Year of Wonders;” “ Mac Fleenoe ;” 
“Fables ;” “Ode on St. Cecilivs Day.” .Ho also translated the 
works of Virgil and the Satires of Persius into English verse. (See 


757.) 


3. Samucl Butler, ). 1612, d. 1680, published in 1663, his 
“ Hudibras,” a comic m intended to burlosque the religious 
characters of the Republican party. It exhibite great richness of 
fancy and power of wit. 
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The Secondary Poets are—Abraham Cowley, b. 1618, d. 1667; and Hdmuna 
Waller, b. 1605, d. 1687. Waller’s poems are chiefly characterized by harmony 
of expression. 


c. Ihe Dramatisis were—Dryden, Wycherley, Otway, and a few others, all mora 
or leas infected by the moral corruption of the times. 


d. Thechicf writers in Divinity are :— 


1. Isaac Barrow, b. 1630, d. 1677, eminent as a mathematician 
as well as a divine. THis “Sermons,” for which he is chiefly known, 
were published after his death. 


2. John Tillotson, b. 1630, d. 1694, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
distinguished as a preacher; many of his sermons were published 
after his death. e 

3. Robert South, b. 1633, d. 1716, styled the wittiest of English divines. 

4, Edvard Stillingfleet, b. 1635, d. 1699, known for his ‘* Sermons,” 

5, William Sherlock, b. 1641, d. 1707, known as a controversial writer, &c. 

6. Richard Baxter, b. 1615, d. 1691, a Dissenting minister, wrote many works, 


of which the best known are, his “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest ;”’ and ‘* Call to the 
Unconverted.” 


7. John Bunyan, b. 1628, d. 1688,a Baptist preacher, wrote several works, of 
which the best known is, ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a religious allegory, 
remarkable for its homely earnestness and idiomatic vigour of style. 


e. In Afental Philosophy, the most distinguished writer of the age 
was—John Locke, b. 1632, d. 1704. His chief work is, “An Essay 
on the Human Understanding,” published in 1690. In this work, 
Locke rejects the doctrine which presumes men to have ideas born 
with them, and endeavours to show, that the senses and powcr of 
reflection are our only sources of knowledge. This work was the 
toil of cighteen years. Besides this, he wrote—‘‘ A Treatiso on 
Toleration ;” two treatises “ On Civil Government ;” ‘An Essay on 
Education,” and a small work entitled “The Conduct of the 
Understanding,” which was published after his death. 


J. In Sctence,—Sir Isaac Newton, b. 1642, d. 1727, was the most 
distinguished discoverer in the world. His “‘ Principia,” or Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy, was published in 1687. 


Dr. Isaac Barrow and the Hon. Mobert Boyle were distinguished Scientific 
Writers of this Period. 


g. Itistory and Miscellanies— 


1, Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, b. 1608, d. 1674, wrote the “ History of 
the Rebellion.” 


2. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, b. 1648, d. 1715, wrote “‘ The History of 
my own Times ;” ‘‘ History of the Reformation of the Church of England ;” 
“ Life of Sir Matthew Hale,” &c. 


8. Dr. Thomas Fuller, W® 1608, d. 1661, a divine of the Church of England, 
a shrewd observer of men and mannors, and remarkable for his wit, wrote several 
works, of which the most known are his—‘‘ Church History of England ;” “‘ The 
Worthjes of England ;” ‘“ Holy and Profane States.” 


4. Isaae Walton, b. 1593, d. 1683, a retired linen-<draper, and 8 man of a most 
benevolent disposition, wrote “The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation,” and several biographical works, Walton associated with many 
gmincnt men, by whom he was much beloved. 
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LESSON 107. c.—Exercise 107. c.—Page 164. 
724. THIRD PERIOD. 
The Reigns of Anne and George I.—1702 to 1727. 


a. The low state of morality which had disgraced the pre- 
ceding Period continued to prevail in this: gambling and 
diunkenness were common ; swearing and indecency of language 
were much indulged in. The pleasures of the intellect and 
taste were either unknown or confined toa few. The general 
‘knowledge which in our age circulates in ordinary conversation 
was then rarely to be found. To combat the national follies 
and vices of the age, and to infuse a more courteous, refined, 
and Christian tone into the manners of society, was the aim of 
several excellent writers who appeared at this time, known by 
the name of Essayests. These published their remarks on any 
subject in the form of cheap penny tracts, issued at regular 
and short intervals. The originator of this species of literature 
was Sir Richard Steele, who commenced, in April 1709, the 
publication of “Tho Tatler,” a small sheet which appeared three 
times a week, designed to “ expose the false arts of life, to pull 
off the disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, discourse, and 
behaviour.” In this work, he was, after a time, assisted 
hy Addison. On its discontinuance in January 1711, “The 
Spectator’ was commenced under the joint management of 
Addison and Steele, assisted by Tickell and others, “The 
Spectator” extended to 636 numbers, forming 8 volumes, and 
was brought to aclose in 17138, when another work, called ‘ The 
Guardian,” was commenced under the same writers and for the — 
saine object. 


Though the writers of this Period are unequal to those of the 
two preceding eras, both in originality and boldness of concep- 
tion, in comprehensiveness of view and force of expression, yet, 
they were finished gentlemen, and men of knowledge, wit, and 
refinement. The writings of the Essayista, more especially 
those of Addison, evince great skill in the use of words, richness 
of figurative language, and smoothness and harmony in the 
structure of sentences. At the same time, “ by the gentleness 
of their satire, the familiarity of their criticism, and the toler- 
ance of their vain they produced & far more beneficial 
effect upon the intellectual and moral progress of the nation 
than they could have done by more direct attacks upon,, vice 
and folly. (See 268, 269.) 


b. The Chief Poet of this Period was— Alexander Pope, b. 1688, d. 
1744. In 1709 he published his “ Pastorals;” in 1711, his “ Essay 
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on Criticism,” which is admired for the justness of the observations ; 
in 1712, his ‘‘Rape of the Lock,” a mock heroic; afterwards, he 

ublished the “Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard;” the “Temple of 

anie;” Translations of Homer's ‘‘ Iliad, and “ Odyssey ;” in 1728, 
the first three books of the “ Dunciad ;” and in 1783, his “ Essay on 
Man,” a series of arguments on the various relations of man, forming 
an admirable mixture of fancy, good sense, propriety of illustration, 
and conciseness of expression. Pope is celebrated for the correctness 
of his versification, and the strength and splendour of his diction. 


(See 758.) 


The principal Secondary Poets arc :— 

1, Joseph Addison, the celebrated Fssayist, published in 1705, “ The Camg 
paign ;” and afterwards several excellent devotional pieces. 

2. Matthew Prior, b. 1664, d. 1721, published many light pieces, written in a 
neat and lively manner, but sometimes degraded by their indclicacies. 

3. Dr. Jonathan Swift wrote many humorous aud satirical pieces in verse. 

4. John Gay, b. 1688, d. 1752, is best known for his ** Fables” in verse. 

5. Thomas Parnell, b. 1679, d. 1717, wrote ‘The Hermit,” and some other 
pieces. 

6. Thomas Tickell, b. 1686, d. 1740, wrote cevcral minor pieces. 

ec, In Tragedy,—the chief writers were—Southerne, Addison, Lillo, and Rowe. 


In Comedy—Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh. 


d, Divinity :—1. Dr. Samuel Clarke, b. 1675, d. 1729, a man of 
great mental endowments, published “ Paraphrases on the Gospels ;” 
“Scrmons on the Attributes of God,” and several other works. 

2, Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, b. 1676, d, 1761, a celebrated con- 
troversial writer, on the evangelical side, aud author of many sermons. 


8. Charles Leslie, b. 1650, d. 1722, published in 1699, ““A Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists ;” and afterwards “ A Short and Easy Method with the 
Jews,” and several other works. 


e. The Essayists.—1. Joseph Addison, L. 1672, d. 1719, is justly 
regarded the most distinguished of the Essayists, and tho forerunner 
of the great English Novolists. Of ‘“ Tho Spectator,” he wrote about 
three-sevenths. In his moral essays, he everywhoro displays the 
purest Christian feeling; and in those on general Literature, espe- 
cially in his celebrated Essays on Milton, he develops the genuine 
 aaat of poetic criticism. His Style is a model of idiomatic 

nglish and Colloquial Elegance. 

Lord Macaulay, in speaking of Addison, says—‘“ The English Language had 
never before been written with such sweetness, grace, and facility, Asa moral 
satirist, he stands unrivalicd. Iu wit, he was not inferior to Cowley or Butler; 
but, the higher faculty of invention he possessed in a still larger measure. As 
an observer of life, of manners, of all the shades of human character, he stands 
in the first class; and what he observed he had the art of communicating. Fis 
humour is delicious and algrays that of a gentleman, in whom the quickest scnse 
of the ridiculous is constantly tempered by good nature and good breeding. 
Many eminent men have made the diction of Addison their model, but none have 
been able to catch the tone of his pleasantry. The service which Addison’s 
Essaye rendered to morality cannot be too highly estimated.” 


2. Sir Richard Steele, b. in 1671 in Dublin, d. in 1729, was the 
originator of the series of writings called Essays, and was next only 
to Addison in the value of his contributions. In 1709, he commenced 
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‘The Tatler,” in which, after some time, he was assisted by Addison. 
In 1711, in conjunction with Addison, he commenced “ The Spec- 
tator,” and afterwards, in 1713, “ The Guardian,” which was pub- 
lished daily till it had reached tho 175th numbor, when it was 
discontinued. 
Pics other leading contributors to the Essays were Budgell, Hughes, and 

ickell, 

tT. Miscellaneous :—1. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, b. 1667, d. 1744, a man of great intellectual power and ready 
wit, but of a vindictive disposition, was one of the most distinguished 
writers of this ago. His works are chiefly of a political character, 
“written with great plainness and power, and serving as models of 
satirical composition.—In 1704, ho published “The Tale of a Tub,” 
a burlesque on Romanists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians ;—in 
1711, “The Conduct of the Allies;”—1in 1724, “ The Drapier 
Letters,” against the government of Ireland for introducing a new 
coinage of half-pence into Ireland ;—in 1726, “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
and afterwards some tracts on “ Polite Conversation,” and “ Direc- 
tions to Servants.” 


2. Daniel de Foe, b. 1663, d. 1731, originally a hosier in London, 
afterwards, a great political writer and pamphletecr. The best 
known of his works is the popular fiction of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
which appeared in 1719. The style of De Foe is very natural and 
idiomatic, serving as a good model of forcible English composition. 


3. Dr. George Berkeley, b. 1684, . 1755, Bishop of Cloyne, was a man of great 
ability. In 1709, he published ‘* The Theory of Vision;” afterwards, “ The 
Principles of Human Knowledge ;” and in 1732, ‘‘ The Minute Philosopher.” 


4, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, b, 1671, d. 1713, published 
various works, which after his death were collected into ono volume entitled 
*‘ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times.” 


5. Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, b. 1672, d.1751,a man of brilliant 
talents, but of unsound if not of pernicions principles, published several political 
and satirical pamphiets. 

6. Dr. Richard Bentley, b. in 1661, at Oulton, near Leeds, d. 1742, was the most 
distinguished classical critic and commentator of his age. 


LESSON 107. d.— Exercise 107. d.— Page 164. 
725. FOURTIL PERIOD. 
The Reign of George IZ—1727 to 1760. 


a. The Style of Addison is, as before stated, that of Collogusal 
Elegance, or the mode of expression which is used by well- 
instructed men in elegant conversation. ¢ In such a style, the 
words employed are mostly familiar, and the structure of the 
sentences 18 1n accordance with the Saxon arrangement of our 
language. For many years after Addison’s time, it seeris to 
have been the principal ambition among writers to form their 
style after his model. Hence, exemption from faults, a nega- 
tive sort of excellence, was the object at which the majority of 
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them aimed; and, in their efforts to attain polish and refine- 
ment, they forgot to think for themselves and nobly speak their 
thoughts. 


t 

In the year 1750, appeared “The Rambler,” written by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1 man of vast intellectual power. The 
style of this work was totally dissimilar from that of its pre- 
decessors, and soon attracted a number of imitators. Instead 
of the elegant simplicity of Addison, the style of Johnson is 
pompous and imposing, suitable, perhaps, for conveying the 
sentiments of so gigantic a mind as his, but ridiculous when 
employed by inferior ones. In his vocabulary, he has introe 
duced many fresh Latinisms, and revived others which had 
become obsolete. In the arrangement of his words, he has 
abandoned the familiar structure of the Saxon part of our lan- 
guage, and followed the mode employed in the Latin and con- 
tinental languages. Thus, two distinctive styles began to exist, 
which have continued more or less to influence writers to the 
present time. (See 268, 260.) 


b. The Chief Poets are:— 


1, Dr. Edward Young, b. 1684, d. 1768, celebrated for his “ Night 
Thoughts,” a work containing much striking imagery, and many 
profound but gloomy reflections. 


2. James Thomson, b. 1700 in Roxburghshire, d. 1748, published 
in 1726 his poem called “ Winter;” in 1727, “Summer;” in 1728, 
his “Spring ;” and in 1730, his “ Autumn.” These four afterwards 
appeared in ono volume entitled ‘The Seasons.” They are written 
in blank verse, and deseribe the various appearances of nature with 
great faithfulness, but in a style which is frequently affected and 
pompous. Thomson next published “ Liberty,” and in 1746 his 
‘Castle of Indolence,” an allegorical poem, in the manner of Spenser, 
and containing many obsolete words. Besides theso, he published 
some tragedies and odes. 


The principal Secondary Poels are :— 


1. Thomas Gray, b. 1716, d. 1771, well known for his “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard ;” ode on “The Progress of Poctry ;” “The Bard ;” and ode on 
“The Prospect of Kton College.” 


2. Dr. Mark Akenside, b. 1721, d. 1770, « physician, published “ The Pleasures 
of the Imagination,” in which he describes in elegant and harmonious blank 
verse, the causes of our emotions of taste, the processes of memory and associa- 
tion, and the manner in which Genius collects her stores for works of excellence. 


3. William Collins, b. 1720, d. 1756, is best known for his ode “To the 
Passions.” e 


4. Dr. Samuel Johnson, as a poet, is known for his “ Vanity of Human Wiskes,” 
and “‘ London,” a satire. 


5. Or. Jsaac Watts, b. 1674, d. 1748, a Dissenting minister, venerable for his 
plety, is distinguished for his well-known ‘“‘ Hymns,” and “ Lyrical Pieces.” 


6. William Somerville, b. 1692, d. 1742, wrote “* The Chase.” 


7. Robert Blair, a native of Scotland, b. 1700, ad. 1748, wrote a poem calicd 
“The Grave.” 
N3 
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8. William Shenstone, b. 1714, d. 1763, wrote ‘* A Pastoral Ballad.” 
9 William Falconer, b. 1730, lost at sea 1769, wrote “ The Shipwreok.” 


e. The chief writers in 7ragedy are :—Thomson, Dr. Young, Murphy, Mason, 
Moore, and Home. . 


. a, Divines :-— 


1. Dr. Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, b. 1692, d. 1752, published 
in 1736 his great work, called “The Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature;” a master- 
piece of reasoning on behalf of Christianity, showing that all objec- 
tions urged against Revelation can be equally urged against Nature, 
This work, though written in a barren and difficult style, is of incal- 
culable importance to all students in divinity. 


2. Dr. Robert Lowth, Bishop of London, b. 1710, d. 1787, a dis- 
tinguished Hebrew scholar, published “ Lecturos on the Sacred Poetry 
of the Jews;” “Commentary on the Book of Isaiah;” and “An 
English Grammar.” 


3. Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, a Dissenting minister, b. 1684, d. 1768, 
published about 1730 his “ Credibility of tho Gospel History,” in 
16 vols., an important work. 


4. Dr. John Jeland, b. 1691, d. 1766, published an “ Analysis of 
Deistical Writers, and an Account of the Answers that have been 
written to thom.” 


5, Dr. William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, b. 1698, d, 1779, published in 
1738 his “ Divine Legation of Moses,” 


6. Dr. Conyers Middleton, b. 1683, d. 1750, published a ‘‘ Frea Inquiry into tha 
ee Powers, supposed to subsist in the Christian Church,” and other 
wor 


7. Dr. John Jortin, b. 1698, d. 1770, published “ Discourses concerning the 
Truth of the Christian Revelation.” 5 : 


8. Archbishop Secker, b. 1693, d. 1768, published “ Lectures on the Church 
Catechiam.” 


9. Dr. Jsaac Watts, before mentioned, published “A Treatiso on Logic;” 
** Improvement of the Mind ;”’ “‘ Sermons,” &c, 


10. Dr. Philip Doddridge, a Dissenting ministor, b, 1702, d. 1751, published 
“ The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul ;" ‘‘ The Family Expositor,” &. 

¢. History and Biography :— 

1, Thomas Carte, bd. 1686, d. 1754, published “ A History of England,.”—9. 


Nathaniel Hooke, published his “‘ Roman History.”—3. Dr. Middleton, published 
nis “ Life of Cicero.”—4. Dr. Jortin, published his ‘‘ Life of Erasmus, 


S. Metaphysics and Philosophy :— ; 


1. David Hume, the historian, published in 1738, “A Treatise 
on Human Nature;” in 1742, his ‘ Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary.” - 

2. Dr. Francis Hutcheson, a native of Ireland, b. 1694, d. 1747, 


wrote, along with other works, “A System of Moral Phil ” 
which was published after his death. ovophy, 
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8. Dr. David Hartley, an English physician, published in 1749 his 
“Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations.” 


4. Dr. Adam Smith, b. 1723, d. 1790, Professor of Logic in 
Glasgow University, published in 1759 his “Theory of Moral 
Sentiments.” 


g. Periodical Essays :— 


A new series of Essays was commenced with—1. “The Rambler,’’ in 1750, 
which was almost entirely written by Dr. Johnson. The subjects discussed 
were connected with ordinary life.—2, ‘The Adventurer,” begun in 1752, and 
conducted by Dr. John Hawkesworth, was meritorious for its excellent moral 
essays.—3. “ The World,” begun in 1753, was conducted by Edward Moore and 
others.—4. “The Connoisseur,” begun in 1754, was conducted by G. Colman 
Bonnell Thornton.—®. ‘‘ The Idler,” begun in 1758 by Dr. Johnson, was written in 
a more lively manner than “ The Rambler.”—The Style of these Essays would in 
general be unsuitable to modern taste; their description of character is too 
superficial, and their exposure of vices too feeble. 


h. Miscellaneous :— 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, b. 1709, d. 1784, by fur the most remarkable 
man of this period, possessed one of the most powerful intellects of 
any age. His most important works are—1l. his “ Dictionary of 
the ae Language,” published in 1755. This work, which had 
occupied him for eight years, though defective in Etymology, is still 
of great value for its admirable definitions and well-chosen illustra- 
tions. 2, His “Journoy to the Western Isles.” 3. “ The Lives of 
the Poets,” published in 1781, a valuable store of biography, 
criticism, and powerful thinking. The “ Life of Johnson,” written by 
James Boswell, and published in 1791, is a most instructive literary 

roduction. The influence of Johnson’s style was great in his own 
ay, and though diminished, is still considerable. 


During this period, Zphraim Chambers published in 1728 a “ Cyclopaedia ;” 
Robert Dodsley, a bookseller, published in 1748 ‘‘ The Preceptor,” and afterwards 
‘*The Economy of Human Life.’’ Various Magazines and Reviews, also, were 
begun at this time. 


t, Novelists :— 


1, Samuel Richardson, b. 1689, d. 1761, a bookseller in London, was induced, 
when turned fifty years of age, to write a serics of letters, which he connected inte 
a continuous narrative, and published anonymously in 1740 under the title of 
‘‘Pamela.” This was our first English Novel. The object of the writer was to 
inculcate the principles of piety and virtue. Richardson afterwards published 
two other novels, inculcating the same principles; these were called “ Clarissa 
Harlowe,” and ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison.” 


2. Henry Fielding, b. 1707, d. 1754, was the next writer of this kind of com- 
position. He published several well-known novels, written with great power of 
description, but exhibiting a total indifference to everything good and virtuous. 


3. Zobias Smoiliett, b. 1g21, d. 1771, a native of Scotland, was a writer of the 
same kind as Fielding. 


4. Lawrence Sterne, b. 1718, d. 1768, wrote a fiction, called “The Life and 


Op oe Tristram Shandy,” and ‘A Sentimental Journey through Franoe 
ye 
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LESSOM 107. c.—Hxercise 107. e.— Page 164. 
726. FIFTH PERIOD. 
Part of the Reign of George III.—1760 to 1800. 


a. General Characteristics—During the First Half of this 
Period, the generality of the writers imitated more or less the 
style either of Johnson or of Addison. In the Second Half a 
change was gradually introduced both in prose and verse by a 
geries of bold and independent thinkers, who describe their 
feelings and express their convictions in an animated and 
vigorous style. (See 270, 271.) 


b. Chief Poets :— 


1. William Cowper, b. 1731, d. 1800, commenced his career as a 
poct when above fifty years of age. -He published in 1782 his 
“Table Talk,” “Ifope,” The Progress of Error,” ‘‘ Conversation,” 
&e.; and in 1784, his most important work, “ Tho Task,” consist- 
ing of six books in blank verse. Ho afterwards published “Tho 
Tirocinium,” a review vf public schools, and several other picees. 
In “The Task,” Cowper describes rural scenes, domestic happiness, 
fireside enjoyments, and ordinary characters, blendod with moral 
sentiments and subjects of public interest. His versification is some- 
times rough, “not from a vicious ear, but merely to show that he de- 
spised being smooth.” His language is plain, forcible, and idiomatic, 
and hig morality sound and pure. Cowper is pre-eminently the poet 
of domestic life. (See 759.) 


2. Robert Buras, b. 1759, d. 1796, a native of Ayrshire, published 
in 1786 a volume of poems, written in his native dialect, which 
established his character as a genuine poet. The fame of Burns 
rests on his Songs. 


3. Oliver Goldsmith, a pleasing though not a great poet, b. 1728, 
d. 1774, published in 1765 “ The Traveller,” in 1769 his “ Deserted 
Village,” and afterwards the comedies ‘The Good-Natured Man,” 
and “She Stoops to Conquer.” Goldsmith’s versification is har- 
monious, his descriptions pleasing but exaggerated, his sentiments 
always amiable. 

As respoctable secondary pocls may be mentioned :—Dr. James Beattie, b. 1736, 
d. 1803, author of ‘* The Minstrel ;” Dr. John Armstrong,b. 1709, d.1779, author 


of “The Art of Preserving Health ;” Dr. Erasmus Darwin, b. 1782, d. 1802, 
author of ‘‘ The Botanical Garden.” 


ce. Divinity :— ‘ 

1, Dr. William Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle, b. 17438, d, 18065, 
published in 1786 his “ Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,” 
an able work, but in several portions unsound. In 1790 he published 
his “ Horae Paulinae,” in which ho proves from undesigned coinci- 
dences, the genuineness of St. Paul's Epistles, and of the narrative 
given in the Acts of the Apostles. In 1794 he published his 
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“ Evidences of Christianity,” which establishes the credibility of the 
Evangelists, &c. In 1802 he published his “ Natural Theology,” in 
which he skilfully illustrates the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
our Creator. The last three named art standard works. Besides 
these, he published several valuable ‘“‘Sermons.” In Paley, we 
notice an acuteness of reasoning and forcibleness of illustration ° 
rarely equalled, combined with a style easy, perspicuous, and 
natural. 


2. Dr. Richard Watson, b. 1737, d. 1816, Bishop of Llandaff, 
published in 1776, “An Apology for Christianity,” in reply to 
Gibbon; and in 1796, “An Apology for the Bible,” in answer to 
Thomas Paine. Both these are valuable and standard works. . 

8. Dr. George Campbell, b. 1719, a. 1796, Principal of Marischal College, 


Aberdeen, wrote an ‘* Essay on Miracles,” in reply to Hume; ‘A Translation of 
the Four Gospels ;*"’ and also, ** The Philosophy of Rhetoric.” 


4. Dr. Hugh Blair, b. 1718, d. 1800, Professor of Rhetoric in Edinburgh 
University, published in 1777 sevcral volumes of Sermons. He was also the 
author of the well-known “ Lectures om Rhetoric and Belles Lettres.” 


d. History and Biography :-— 


1. David Hume, b. in Edinburgh in 1711, d. 1776, eminent as a 
philosopher and historian, published at intervals, between 1754 and 
1761, his “ History of England to the End of the Reign of James I.” 
In this work, the narrative of the important events is told with great 
clearness, and the charactcrs, thoughts, and feelings of historical 
personages are depicted in a sensible and charming manner. Its 
great defects are want of accuracy in detail, an indolent reliance on 
second-hand authority, and a strong partiality towards the Stuart 
dynasty. It is not now considered a work of authority. 


2. Dr. William Robertson, b. 1721, d. 1793, a clergyman of the 
Kirk of Scotland, published in 1759 his “ History of Scotland during 
the Reigns of Queen Mary and James VI.;” in 1769, his “ History 
of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V.;” and in 1777, his “ History 
of America.” The style of Robertson is pure, clear, and elegant. 
Though he is too fond of picture drawing, his opinions are formed 
with good judgment, and always temperately exprossed. THis dis- 
quisitions are singularly able and instructive. His works, though 
written under very unfavourable circumstances, are still of great 
historic value. 


3. Edward Gibbon, b. in London in 1737, d. 1794, published in 
1776 the first volume of his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
and the last in 1787. This great work displays extensive learning, 
unwearied industry, great research, and consummate skill of com- 
position. There is, h®wever, one sad drawback. In the words of 
Dean Milman,—“ Christianity alone receives no embollishment from 
the magic of Gibbon’s language; his imagination is dead to its 
moral dignity ; it is kept down by a general tone of jealous disparage- 
ment, or neutralised by a painfully elaborate exposition of its darker 
and degenerate periods.” As a whole, the style is ornate and 
pompous; the words are chiefly of Latin root, not of Saxon; the 
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French rather than the English idiom is followed in the frequent 
antitheses; and the structure of the sentences is monotonous and 
complex. Notwithstanding these defects, he narrates events in a 
clear, animated, and strikiug manner, and brings before the reader’s 
eye the persons and scenes which ho describes. 


The Secondary Historical and Biographical Works are :— 
1. Dr. Robert Henry's “ History of Great Britain.” 

2. Dr. Thomas Warton’s “ History of English Poetry.” 
8. Dr. Adam Ferguson's “Roman Republic.” 

4, Dr. Samuel Johnson's “ Lives of the Poets.” 

5. James Boswell’s ‘* Life of Johnson.” 


+ @. Mental Philosophy, Morals, &c. :— 


1. Adam Smith, before mentioned, published in 1776 his great 
work, “ The Wealth of Nations,” the labour of ten years; a standard 
work on Political Economy. Smith had already published in 1759 
hia “ Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 


2. Abraham Tucker published in 1765 “The Light of Nature 
Pursued.” To this work Paley was much indebted. 


3. Dr. Thomas Reid, b. 1710, d. 1795, the founder of the Scottish 
School in Philosophy, published in 1763 his great work entitled “ An 
Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense,” 
ana in 1785 his ‘Essays on the Intellectual Faculties and the 
Active Powers.” 


4. Miss Hannah More, b. 1744, d. 1833, was the most mocritorious 
female writer on moral and religious subjects of this period. At 
first, sho wrote several plays, but a chango having been produced in 
her mind, her energies were directed to works of piety and usefulness. 
To counteract the pernicious principles of the French Revolution, 
she published in 1794, “Village Politics ;” and next, a periodical 
work, called “The Cheap Repository ;” for these she received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. She afterwards published 
“ Practical Piety ;” ‘Christian Morals ;” ‘ Strictures on the Modern 
System of Female Education,” and several other works. 


f, Criticism and Miscellaneous :— 

1. Oltver Goldsmith published in 1761 his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and “ Citizen 
of the World.” Goldsmith's style is an imitation of Addison's. 

2. Henry Mackenzie, b. 1745, d. 1831, published in 177] his “Man of Feeling,” 
a novel; afterwards he edited the periodicals, “The Mirror,” and ‘“ Tha 
Lounger.” 

3. Edmund Burke, b. 1730, d. 1797, oelebrated as an orator, published in 1757 
his “ Resay on the Sublime and Beautiful ;” in 1790, his “ Reflections on the 
Revolution in France.” 7 . 

4, Bir William Blackstone; b. 17238, d. 1780, published in 1765 his “ Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England.” ‘ 

5. Dr. George Campbell, previously mentioned, published in 1776 his “‘ Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric.” 

6, Henry safes Power Kames, b. 1696, d. 1782, published in 1762 his “‘ Blenenta 
of Criticism,” in 1778, his ‘‘ Sketches of the History of Man.” 

7. Dr. Psy Blair, mentioned before, published about 1763 his ‘' Lectures on 
Bhetoric Belles Lettres.” 

8. Horne Tooke published in 1786, “The Diversions ef Purley,” a mixture of 
grammar, etymology, politics, and metaphysics, 
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® 
727. SIXTH PERIOD. 
Part of the Nineteenth Century.—1800 to 1860. 


a, The Nineteenth Century has been a time of extraordinary 
mental activity, in which knowledges of every kind has been 
extensively diffused, and books multiplied beyond precedent. 
For boldness and originality of conception, for industry and 
earnestness of investigation, for clearness, force, and beauty ofs 
expression, and for elevation and usefulness of design, the 
writers of the present century, particularly those of the first 
thirty years, are equal, if not superior, to those of any preceding 
period, Shakspeare, Milton, and Bacon alone excepted. In 
general Style, the nerveless polish and refinement of former 
apes have given place to directness and energy of expression. 

or have the improvements of former periods been lost. For, 
our language has become more definite in the use of words, 
more harmonious in its sounds, and more copious in its terms. 


It has been well observed, that “ the good writer of the present 
day wes seems to write under a degree of excitement. He 
is full of his subject, and his attention is directed to what he 
shall say, rather than to the manner of conveying his thoughts. 
His expressions have an air of originality about them. ere 
is no toilsome selection of words, no laboured composition of 
sentences, no high-wrought ornament; but the words, and 
sentiments, and ornaments, are such as most naturally present 
themselves to his excited mind.” His style, also, is not formed 
on any single model, but in accordance with the principles of 
philosophical taste. 


6, The writers of this Period are so numerous, that we can only 
mention the most distinguished. 


The Chief Poets are:— 


1. Rey. George Crabbe, b. 1754, d. 1882, a man of humble origin, 
published in 1782, ‘The Village,” a poem; in 1785, “The News- 
paper ;” in 1807, “ The Parish Registor ;” in 1810, “ The Borough ;” 
in 1812, “ Tales in Verse;” in 1819, “Tales of the Hall.” Crabbe 
is a stern and accurate delineator of human nature in its unpleasing 
aspects. « 


2. William Wordsworth, b. 1770, d. 1850, published in 1793 a 
sma volume of poems, entitled “The Evening Walk ;” in 1798, 
his “ Lyrical Ballads ;” in 1814, his “Excursion,” which forms his 
great work; in 1815, his “ White Doe of Rylstone;” and in 1820, 
his. “Sonnets.” His Excursion, while depicting merely ordinary 
actions and characters, contains many rich and noble thoughts, 
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3. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, b. 1773, d. 1834, published in 1796 
a small volume of “ Juvenile Poems ;”—-in 1816, his fragment, called 
“‘Christabel;” this and “ Genovieve,” “The Ancient Mariner,” and 
his ‘‘ Ode to Mont Blanc,” are considered his finest poetical pieces. 
Besides these, Coleridge wrote in prose a periodical called “ The 
Friend ;” “ Aids to Retlection,” and other works. 


4, Robert Southey, b. 1774, d. 1843, published in 1795 his “ Joan 
of Arc.” His principal poems aro, “ Thalaba the Destroyer,’ pub- 
lished in 1803; ‘‘ Tho Curse of Kohama,” published in 1811; and 
“‘ Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” published in 1814. He wrote 
several others. In addition to his poems, Southey wrote several 
‘valuable prose works, the best known of which are his “ History of 
the Church ;” “Life of Nelson;” “Life of Wesley;” “ History of 
Brazil.” He was an ardent and indefatigable worker, but frequently 
unfortunate in the choice of his subjects. His prose style is re- 
markably clear and vigorous. 


5. Sir Walter Scof?,b. in Edinburgh in 1771, d. in 1832, is one of 
the distinguished poets of this period. Ho published in 1805 his 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel;” “ Marmion” in 1808; ‘‘ Tho Lady 
of the Lake” in 1810; “Rokeby” in 1812; “Lord of the Isles” 
in 1814. All these have enjoyed a popularity unparalleled in the 
annals of poctry. Scott is still more distinguished as a Novelist. 


6. Lord George Gordon Byron, b. 1788, ad. 1824, published the 
first canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage in 1812; ‘The Giaour ” 
and “ Bride of Abydos” in 1813; ‘The Corsair” and ‘“ Lara” in 
1814; “Hebrew Melodics” and “Siege of Corinth” in 1815; 
“Tho Prisoner of Chillon” in 1816; “ Manfred” and “ Lament of 
Tasso” in 1817, und subsequently several other pieces, Byron 
excelled his contemporaries in his power of description ; his imagina- 
tion was lofty but distorted ; he almost everywhere shows a wanton 
disregard for the distinction between right and wrong, and hence, 
though his diction is frequently most elegant, the study of his works 
has a dangerous influence. 


7. Thomas Moore, b. in Dublin in 1780, d. 1852, wrote many 
poems, of which some of his early ones are highly objectionable. 
His most meritorious poems are—‘‘Irish Melodies,” published in 
1813; “ Lalla Rookh,” published in 1817, an Oricntal tale, wntten 
in @ very ornate style. 


8. Thomas Campbell, b. 1777 in Glasgow, d. 1844, published in 
1799 hig “ Pleasures of Hope;” in 1809, his ‘“ Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,” and subsequently, several lyrical pieces. Ho also published 
“ Specimens of the British Poots,” accompanied with criticisms. 


9. Alfred Tennyson, b. 1809, the principal of the living ppets, 
has published many works, the bost known of which are— Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical ;” “The Princess,” in 1847; “In Memoriam,” in 
1850; “Maud,” in 1855; ‘The Idylls of the King,” in 1858; 
* Enoch Arden,” in 18685. 
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Of the Secondary Poets, the principal are— 

1. Lord Macaulay, b. 1800, d. 1859, distinguished far more as an Essayist and 
Historian, has written “‘Ivry,” a song of the Huguenots, and “ Laysof Ancient 
Rome. 


@ 

2. James Montgomery, b. 1771, d. 1854, published in 1806, ‘*The Wanderer of 

Switzerland ;" in 1810, ‘‘ The West Indies;” in 1813, “The World before 

the Flood;” in 1819, “Grecnland;” in 1822, “Songs of Sion;” in 1827, 
“The Pelican Island.” 


8. Samuel Rogers, b. 1763, d. 1855, a banker in London, wrote several ‘ 
of which the best known are—‘“ Pleasures of Memory,” published in 1792, 
the toil of nine years; ‘‘ Human Life,” in 1819, also the toil of nine years; and 
“‘Ttaly,” in 1822, which had occupied him nearly sixteen years. 


4. Professor John Wilson, b. 1785, d. 1854, the well-known editor (Christopher 
lide as ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” published in 1812 his “Isle of Palms, and 
other Poems.” 


5. James Grahame, b. 1765, d. 1811, published in 1804, “ The Sabbath,” in blank 
verse.”’ 


6. James Hogg, b. 1771, d. 1835, known as the Ettrick Shepherd, published in 
1818, ‘‘ The Queen’s Wake ;” afterwards, other poems, 


7. Leigh Hunt, b. 1784, d. 1859, published in 1816, ‘‘ The Story of Rimin!;” and 
afterwards, several other poems. 

The other distinguished writers of this class are :— 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans;—Miss Joanna Baillie ;—Letitia Elizabeth Zandon ;— 
Mary Howittt;—Mrs. Robert Browning ;—Thomas Hood ;—Rev. W. Barham, 
author of ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends ; "—Rev. Lisle Botles ; and Eliza Cook. 

c. The chief Divines :— 


Archbishop Sumner ;—Bishop Marsh;—T. H. Jforne;—Charles Simeon ;— 
Robert Hall ;--Dr. Thomas Chalmers ;—Dr. Adam Clarke ;—Thomas Scott, the 
commentator ;—Dr. John Aitio, alayman, the well-known editor of the ‘‘ Pictorial 
Bible,” and other works ;—Abp. Zrench. on the Parables and Miracles of our 
Lord, &c. ;—and Conybeare and Dean Hoteson on the Epistles of St. Paul. 


d. Chief Historians :-— 
1. Henry Hallam, b. 1778, d. 1859, the distinguished author of— 
“State of Europe during the Middle Ages ;” “ History of European 


Literature during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries;” “The 
Constitutional History of England.” 


2. Thomas Babington Macaulay, Baron Macaulay, wrote the 
“ History of England from the Accession of James II.” This History, 
which ranks in the first class, is printed in several sizes. 


3. Sharon Turner, author of “ History of the Anglo-Saxons ;” 
“History of England during the Middle Ages;” and “Sacred His- 
tory of the World.” 


4. James Anthony Froude has written a “ History of England to 
the Reign of Elizabeth.” 


5. Bp. Thirlwall has written a “ History of Greece.”) 
6. Mr. Grote has aleo written a “ History of Greece.” 


The following works are wei} known :— 


3 s History of the Church ;” ‘* History of Brazil.”—Col. W. Napier’s 
‘History of the Peninsular War.”—MilBs “ History of India.”—Sir Archibald 
Alison's “H of Kurope from the French Revolution."—W. H. Preseott'’s 
** Ferdinand and Isabella; “ Oonquest of Mexico;” and ‘‘ Conquest of Parg,” 
—Mottiey's “ History of tho Netherlands,”"—Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” 
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e. The Chief Novelists :-— 

1. Sir Walter Scott, by far the most distinguished of Novelists, 
has written—" Waverley ;” “‘Guy Mannering ;” “The Antiquary ;” 
“Rob Roy ;” “Old Mortality ;” “Heart of Mid-Lothian;” “ Ivan- 
hoe ;” “ The Monastery ;” “ The Abbot ;” Kenilworth,” and others. 

2. Miss Hannah More published “ Coelebs in Search of a Wife.”—Miss A/arta 
Edgeworth published “The Parent’s Assistant ;" ‘‘ Moral Tales;’? ‘‘ Popular 
Tales,” &c.—Miss Jane Austen published “ Pride and Prejudice,” &c.—Mrs. 


Opie, “Tales of Real Lifc."—Miss Eliz. Hamilton, “ The Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie.” The preceding have a moral tendency. 


3. John Galt published ‘‘ The Annalsof the Parish ;” ‘ The Ayrshire Legatoes,” 
&c.—Prof. John Wilson, * Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” &c.—Wash- 
ington Irving, an American, published “The Sketch-Book;" “ Bracebridge 
‘ Hall,” &e. 


4. Charles Dickens is well known for his “ Pickwick Papers ;" “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” &c.— William MM. Thackeray, for his ‘‘ Vanity Fair ;” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the English Humonurists,” &c.—Lord Bulwer Lytion, for ‘‘ My Novel,” and many 
others. 


Jt. In Philosophy and Metaphysics, the chief writers are :— 


Dugald Stevoart —Dr. Thomas Brown ;—fir James Mackintosh ;—Dr. John 
Abercrombie ;—Sir William familion ;—Jamos Mill, and his son Jobn Stuart 
Aftil, 


g. Afiscellaneous :— 


1. John Foster, a Baptist minister, is well known for his clever ‘‘ Essays on 
Decision of Character,” and ‘‘ Evils of Popular Ignorance.” 


2. Lord Jeffrey, for his Essays and Contributions to the “‘ Edinburgh Review.” 


Ls Lord Macaulay, the historian, is also distinguished for his valuable 
sc Tsay.” 


4. Rev. Sydney Smith was another able contributor to the “ Edinburgh Review.” 

Of Periodicals,—The“ Edinburgh” and “‘ Quarterly” Reviews ; “* Blackwood's ” 
and ‘‘ Fraser's” Magazines; and ‘‘ The Times” newspaper, may be mentioncd 
as the principal. 

728. Of useful Compendiums, containing Evtracts from our 
Principal Writers, the following may be recommended. Any 
one of these will be suflicient. 


,, { Readings in English Proso Literature. 
‘| Readings in English Poetry. 

9 ee History of English Literature. 
| Shaw’s Choice Specimens of English Literature. 


3. Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 


IV. ADVANTAGES OF GOOD MODELS, 


LESSON 108.—Zxercise 108.— Page 165. 


729. A valuable eae lage the formation of a good Style is 
the Systematic Study of the Best Models. By this is meant, 
not a mere perusal of these works, but such an earnest stu‘y aa 
is pursued by the Artist in the acquisition of skill in his pr 
fession. The Painter emphatically studies the picture whi 
he admires, both as to its destgn and execution. “Knowing that 
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it is calculated to give pleasure, he endeavours to discover en 
what tts excellence consists; and thus to derive from the study 
of it, Rules which may guide him in his own efforts, and assist 
him in his judgment of the works ef others, His views are 
thus expanded, and his taste formed on the great Masters of 
his art. 


730. The Author to be selected asa Model for subjects of a 
high class, should be distinguished for the forcibleness of his 
arguments, the neatness of his arrangement, and the perspi- 
cuity of his expression. In subjects of an ordinary kind, the 
Student should fix upon that Style which has most interested 
ard impressed his own mind, and is most congenial to his 
taste and habits. Such a plan has been more or less followed 
by most of our good writers. Pope carefully studied Dryden ; 
Gibbon studied Blackstone ; Teheran. the writings of De 
Foe and Swift; and Hugh Miller and Iranklin, the pages of 
Addison. One author at a time is sufficient. 


731. a. In studying a portion of your selected Author, pro- — 
ceed thus :—Carefully notice the kind of arguments introduced ; 
the order in which they are placed; the kind and degree of 
ornament employed; the class of words, whether Saxon or 
Classical, and to what extent; and the structure of the sentences. 
Notice the impression made on your mind by these things. 


6, When a portion has been thus studied, then give a 
written Analysts of the same, stating in your own words, when 
the subject is Argumentative, the Proposition and the Argu- 
ments adduced in its support; when Narrative or Descriptive, 
the appropriate sequence of events or observations. This plan, 
while acquainting you with the opinions of the best writers on 
any subject, will powerfully tend to discipline and invigorate 
the mind. Many writers have borne testimony to the advan- 
tages to be derived from such amode. Others have found it 
beneficial to reduce their knowledge to Aphortsms which could 
be quoted and expanded at pleasure. 


732, To assist in the formation of a good Style, any one of the 
subjoined may be advantageously adopted :— 

1. Southey’s “ Life of Nelson.” 

2, De Foes “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

3. Goldsmith's Viear of Wakefield.” 

4. Prof. John Wilson's “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 


Fer advanced Students, some of tho Authors mentioned in the 
Sixth Period might be selected. 
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V. ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 
BESSON 109.—Exercise 109.—Page 165. 


733. Before attempting the regular practice of Original 
Composition, the acquisition of three things is most desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary; namely,—l. A sound knowledge 
of English Grammar; 2. Readiness in the methodical arrange- 
ment of your thoughts; 3. Some degree of Familiarity with 
Good Models. 


« l. As Accuracy of Expression must obviously form the 
proper foundation for all real excellence in Composition, your 
first step should be to obtain a thorough mastery of the rules 
and principles of Grammar and Style, as explained in this work, 
and carried out in its companion volume of Exercises. So long 
as these are only imperfectly known, difficulty and uncertainty 
will be experienced in the application of them, and erroneous- 
ness of expression be the probable result. ules intended to 
influence expression should be so accurately and strongly 
impressed on the memory, as to suggest themselves, instinc- 
tively as it were, whenever seqtired: To acquire this accu- 
racy is evidently a work of time and labour; but till this is 
accomplished, every other study should, for a time, be in a 
measure subordinate. 


2. To promote readiness in the Methodical Arrangement of 
the Houghts as well as correctness of expression, a Preparatory 
Course of Composition should be commenced simultaneously 
with the study of the Grammar and Exercises. In this course, 
all attempts at forcing the inventive faculty, beyond what the 
pupil’s actual experience and reading will warrant, should be 
carefully avoided, as ultimately detrimental to solid and per- 
manent excellence. The Exercises should require from each 
pupil his individual and unassisted exertion, in arranging and 
expressing his thoughts on subjects level with his comprehen- 
sion and general attainment, but nothing more. By thus 
proceeding cautiously and systematically, and aiming at treating 
each topic in a natural way, the pupil will gradually imbibe 
the principles of good taste, and beneficially improve whatever 
talent he may possess. For the furtherance of these views, the 
volumes of my Practical English Composition were drawn up. 


3. When sufficient progress has been made in the preceding 
branches, the student can next onter upon the examination of 
those authors whose Bal supply the best Models for 
study or imitation. For this purpose, reference must be inade 
to the preceding pages on Style (see 699 to 720); Style *at 
Different Periods (721 to 728); and Study of Good Models 
(728 to 732). 
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734. We now proceed to offer a few Directions with regard 
to Original Composition. 


1. In tho First Place, furnish yourself with Materials derived 
either from careful Observation, or froth judicious Reading com- 
bined with much Reflection on the subject. 


2. Then, form in your mind a distinct view of your subject, 
and what the precise object is at which you are aiming. After- 
wards, arrange your Jan, and from yvuur materials Select the 
most suitable. 


3. Avoid entering on too wide a field of discussion by intro- 
ducing more points than you can properly develop. IA 
discussing each point, too, avoid entering too much intv detail. 
By thus limiting your plan, and keeping steadily in view the 
precise Moral which you especially intend to enforce, or the 

articular Truths and Facts which you purpose to explain and 
illustrate, a degree of ¢éerest in the subject will be excited in 
your mind, and the words and expressions which offer them- 
selves on such occasions, in conveying what the mind distinctly 
sees, will generally be the best. Inaccuracies and violations of 
rules will, no doubt, occur in your earlier efforts, but these can 
be removed in a careful revisal. 


735. During the Act of Composition, let not the current of 
your thoughts be pee fae from want of a proper word or 
phrase, but either leave a blank, or take any word that presents 
itself, and overline or otherwise mark it to be afterwards cor- 
rected. When you have finished, lay the composition aside for 
a few days, that, your particular attachment for it having 
subsided, you may i the better cnabled to make such altera- 
tions as a critical examination may suggest. 


736. In every Chapter or Scction, steadily aim at accomplish- 
ing the following things :— . 

1. Let every zdea have a corresponding word. IJxpress each 
sentiment fully and clearly as you proceed. 


2. Let the zords employed be established English, and not 
too difficult. Avoid the absurd practice of introducing French 
and other foreign phrases, 


3. Avoid all unnecessary repetition either of sentiment or of 
expression. - 


4. Let cach clause occupy on appropriate position in the 
serftence, and be neatly and compactly constructed. 


” 5, Let each sentence contain only one leading thought, and all 
- the circumstances be rendered subordinate to that. 
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6. Let the sequence of the several sentences in each para- 
graph be natural; and the connection between the several 
sentences be so tastefully arranged as not to interrupt the easy 
flow of continuous thought. 


787. In Revising your Composition, whilst you are careful 
to alter any passage that is awkwart and harsh, as well as 
those that are feeble and obscure, you must be cautious, lest 
by attempting to refine and polish, you destroy the force and 
originality of the expressions. As a General Rule, in your 
early efforts, it is recommended, merely to correct inaccuracies, 
and leave a higher degree of polish to be attained by an 
improvement of the taste resulting from the study of good 
models and careful practice. 


738, Ease and elegance tn Composition can be obtained, 
according to the concurrent testimony of eminent Authors, only 
by much and regular practice, frequent corrections, and numerous 
copyings. And this testimony is fully corroborated by their 
own practice.—Pope, the poet, following the plan laid down by 
Horace, wrote with great care, selected the choicest words, 
altered, re-altered, and criticised his labours, and revised with 
great patience.—Bacon transcribed his “Novum Organon” 
twelve times before publishing it.—Bishop Butler spent thirty 
rears on his “ Analogy of Religion” and his ‘ Sermons.”— 
Adam Smith spent ten years at the rate of ten hours each day 
in composing his ‘“‘ Wealth of Nations,” and wrote it over ten 
times.—Locke spent eighteen years in composing his “ Essay 
on the Understanding.” Numerous other instances might be 
mentioned, to show, that the price of Skill is Patent Labour. 
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POETRY. 


LESSON 110.—Zxercise 110.— Page 166. : 


789. Its Nature.— Poetry may be defined to be “ Vivid feel- 
ings and conceptions clothed in harmonious language, generally 
in metre.” : 

740. a. Poetry {is produced by various powers common to most persons, but 
more especially by those which are almost peculiar to the poet, namely, Fancy, 
and the crowning spirit—/magination. This last is the first moving or creating 
principle of the mind, which fashions, out of materials previously existing, new 
conceptions and original truths, not absolutely justifiable by the ordinary rules 


of logic, but quite intelligible to the mind when duly elevated — intelligible 
through our sympathies and our sensibility. 


b. Another quality of poetry is Imagery, by which even abstract ideas and 
indefinite objects are generally moulded into shape. It is thus, that certain 
virtues and qualities of the mind are brought visibly before us, Inanimate 
matter, also, is raised to life, or its essence extracted for some poetical purpose. 
Thus, the moon becomes a vesial, and the night is clothed in a starry train; the 
sea ig & monster or a god; the winds and the streams are populous with spirits ; 
and the sun is a giant rejoicing in his strength. Though poetry consists much 
in imagery, its excellence, of course, must vary in proportion as those images 
are appropriate and perfect. 


741. The Suljects of Poetry.—a. Poetry, with the exception 
of Satire, deals with the grand, the terrible, the beautiful; but 
seldom, or never, with the mean. Its principle is elevation, 
and not depression or degradation. It is true, that in tragedy 
or narrative, characters and images of the lowest caste are 
sometimes admitted; but, for the purposes of contrast only, or 
to “ point a moral.’”’ Under this view, the stream, the valley, 
the time-wasted ruin and the mossy cell, the riotous waves and 
the golden sky, the stars, the storm, and the mad winds, ocean, 
and the mountain which Irisses heaven—Love, Beauty, Despair, 
Ambition, and Revenge, in short, all the objects of the external 
and internal world, the face of nature, the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and all the passions of man, which lift his thoughts from 
the dust and stir hfm to madness—almost everything which 
has in it a strong principle of impulse or elevation, belongs to 
the province of poetry. 

&. The meaner things of life, its tamencss and mediocrity, ite selfishness, envy, 
and repining, though subdued occasionally to the use of poetry, are too base for 


an alliance with it; and creep on, from age to age, recorded indeed, and im- 
pireeliond, but for the sake of example only, and trampled under the feet of the 
Muse, 
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c. As the ha of poetry is not to diminish and make mean, 
but to magnify and a dize, it never dwarfs the great 


statures of nature, nor reduces the spirit to the contemplation 
of humble objects. Its standards are above, and not below, 
mortality. In its choice of subjects, ar¢ will be preferred to 
actence; and nature, to both. 


d. Occasionally, indeed, the poorest things have been exalted and placed on 
a level with the loftiest, but we shall find, on close examination, that most, if 
not all of these instances, are unavailable; that the things spoken of derive their 
importance, not from themselves, but from the relation which they bear to 
matters of higher moment, 


742, The Language of Poetry.—In Poetry, the language, 
Yexcept when we intend to degrade, should not be technzcal, 
common, or colloquial, because sounds which we hear on 
common occasions, do not usually make strong impressions or 
convey delightful images; while words, to which we are nearly 
strangers, whenever they occur, draw that attention to them- 
selyes which they should convey to things. A certain strength 
and nobleness of style, ee in the higher departmenta 
of poetry, are so casential, that a poem, which has both inven- 
tion ad so thusiath in the highest degree, would be ridiculous, 
if the language were cold and feeble. 


743. The Intention of Poctry.—a, Poetry is calculated to 
tnstruct and reprove, a3 well as to please and persuade. 


d. It has been asserted, that the object of poetry is, to please; and certainly, 
this is one, though by no means tho sole object of theart. It has also been said, 
that although, in moral poetry, improvement may be blended with amusement, 
the latter is, nevertheless, the object. This opinion, however, we consider to 
be erroneous. In the case of didactic poetry, such as, the ‘‘ Essay on Man,” or, 
“The Art of Preserving Health,” the aim is tnstruction, and yerse is but the 
medium or the attraction which the poet employs. In satire, the objoct is not to 
please a friend, but to eting an enemy ; the prophecies, also, of the Bible must be 
admitted to have had an object beyond pleasure. The war-songs of the ancients 
were to stimulate the soldier; and their laments were to soothe regret. P 
contains a strong stimulant ; and although a feeling of pleasure may blend with 
uther emotions, it does not follow, that the attempts of poetry are not directed 
to objects different from those of merely “ pleasing.” It is, therefore, as we 
have stated, calculated to tastruct and reprove,as well as to please and persuade. 


144, The Origin and Progress of Poetry. —a. On this part of our subject, we 
cannot do better than furnish our readcrsa with the graphic detail given by Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Introductory Kemarks on Popular Puotry. ‘‘ When the 
organs and faculties of a primitive race have developed tliemselves, each for its 
proper and necessary use, there is a natural tendency to employ them in @ more 
refined and regular manner for purposes of amusemeut and persuasion. The 
savage, after proving the activity of his limbs in the chase or the battle, trains 
them to more measured movements, to dance at the festivals of his tribe, or to 
perform obeisance before the altars of his deity. From the same impulse, he is 
disposed to refine the ordinary speech which forms the vehicle of social com- 
munication between hi:mecif and his brethren, until, by a more ornate diction, 
modulated by certain rules of rhythm, cadence, asonance of termination, or 
recurrence of sound or letter, he obtains a dialect more solemn in expression, to 
record the laws or exploits of his tribe, or more sweet in sound, in which to 
plead his own causo to the object of his affection. 


3 

b. “It ia not probable that, by any researchcs of modern times, we shall ever 
reach back to an carlor model of poetry than Homer; but, as there lived heroes 
before Agamemnon, 80, unquestionably, poets existed before the immortal 
bard who gave the King of kings his fame; and he whom all civilized nations 
now acknowledge as the Father of Poetry, must have himself looked back to an 
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an of poetical predecessors, and is held original only becange we know not 
from whom he copied. Indeed, though much must be ascribed to the riches of 
his own individual genius, the poetry of Homer argues a degree of perfection 
in an art which practice had already rendered regular, and conoerning which, 
his frequent mention of the bards, or chanters, of poetry, indicates plainly, that 
it waa studied by many, and known and admired by all. 


c. “It is, indeed, easily discovered, that the qualitics necessary for composing e 
Buch poems, are not the portion of every man in the tribe; that the bard, to 
reach excellence in his art, must possess something more than a full command 
ef words and phrases, and the knack of arranging them in such form as ancient 
examples have fixed upon as the recognized structure of national verse. The 
tribe speedily becomes sensible, that besides this degree of mechanical facility, 
which (like making what are called at school nonsense verses) may be attained 
by mere memory and practice, much higher qualifications are demanded. A 
keen and active power of observation, capable of perceiving, at a glance, the 
leading circumstances from which the incideut described derives its character ® 
quick and powerful feelings, to enable the bard to comprehend and delineate 
those of the actors in his piece; and a command of language, alternately soft 
and elevated, and suited to express the conceptions which he had formed in his 
mind, are all necessary to eminence in the poetical art. 


*‘ Above all, to attain the highest point of his profession, the poet must have 
that original power of embodying and detailing circumstances, which can 
war before the eyes of others a scene which exists only in his own imagination. 

last high and creative faculty, namely, that of impressing the mind of the 
hearers with scenes and sentiments having no existence save through their art, 
has procured for the bards of Greece the term of Yornrjs, which, as it singularly 
happens, is literally translated by the Scottish epithet for the same class of per- 
sons, whom they termed the Jfakers. ‘The French phrase of Trouveurs, or 
Troubadours, namely, the Finders or Inventors, has the same reference to the 
quality of original conception and invention proper to the poetical art, and 
without which it can hardly be said to exist to any pleasing or useful purpose. 


‘The mere arrangement of words into poetical rhythm, or combining them 
according to a technical rule or measure, is so closely connected with the art of 
music, that an alliance between these two fine arts is very soon closely formed. 
It is fruitless to enquire which of them was first invented, since, doubtless, 
the precedence was accidental; and it signifies little whether the musician 
adapts verses to a made tune, or whether the primitive poet, in reciting 
his productions, falls naturally into a chant or song. With this additional 
accomplishment, the poet becomes the man of song, and ais character is 
complete when the additional accompaniment of a lute or harp is added to his 
vocal performance. 


ad. “‘ Hero, therefore, we have the history of early poetry in all nations. But 
it is evident that, though poetry seems a plant proper to almost all soils, yet not 
only ts it of various kinds, according to the climate and country in which it has 
its origin, but the poetry of different nations differs still more widely in the 
degree of excellence which it attains. This must depend, in some measure, no 
doubt, on the temper and manners of the people, or their proximity to those 

irit-stirring events which are naturally selected as the subject of poetry, and on 
the more comprehensive or energetic character of the language spoken by the 
tribe. But the progress of the art is far more dependent upon the rise of some 
highly-gifted individual, posscssing, in a pre-eminent degree, the powers de- 
manded, whose talents influence the taste of a whole nation, and entail on their 
poseerity and language ao character almost indelibly sacred. In this respect, 

omer stands alone and unrivalled, as a light from whose lamp the genius of 
‘successive ages, and of distant nations, has caught fire and illumination; and 
who, though the early poet of a rude age, has purchased for the era he has cele- 
brated, so much reverence, that, not daring to bestow upon it the term of bar- 
barous, we distinguish it as @he heroic period.” —Scort’s Minstrelsy, vol. i. 


¢e. In the first ages of society, poetry was not confined merely to the oelebra- 
tion of the praises of the Deity, and of the valorous actions of heroes ; for, 
philosogbers employed it to communicate the lessons of wisdom, and statesmen, 
to promulgate the dictates of law. Thus, Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, 
-anci@nt bards, are represented as the first tamers of mankind, the first founders 
of law and civilization. Minos and Thales sang to the sound of the lyre the laws 
which they composed ; and, till the age immediately preceding that of Herod}- 
tus, history had appeared in no other form than that of poetical tales, 
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UBSSOW 111.—Mxercise 111.—Page 166. 


745. Hebrew Poetry.—a, Music and poetry were early cul- 
tivated among the Hebrews, as several songs of rejoicing are 
recorded in the books of Moses. In the days of the Judges, 
mention is made of the schools or colleges of the prophets ; 
where one part of the employment of the persons trained in 
such sokoals was to sing the praises of God, accompanied with 
various instruments. But, in the days of King David, music 
and poetry were carried to their greatest height. For the 
service of the tabernacle, he appointed four thousand Levites, 
divided into twenty-four courses, and marshalled under several 
leaders, whose sole business it was to sing hymns, and to perform 
the instrumental music in the public worship. 

746. a, The distinctive feature of Hebrew poetry was a symmetrical disposi- 
tion of the sentences, which were cast into parallel verses of equal length, 
and correspondent in sense and sound; the sentiment expressed in the first 
— being repeated and amplified in the second, as in the following exam- 
ples --— 

1. “ The Lord rewardeth me according to my righteousness.” 

2, “ According to the cleanness of my hand He hath recompensed me.” 

1, “ The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for evar :” 

2, “* The judgments of the Lord are pure and rightcous altogether.” 


b, The origin of this form of poetical composition among the Hebrews, is 
clearly to be deduced from the manner in which their sacred hymns were 
accustomed to be sung. They were accompanied with music, and were per- 
formed by choirs or bands of singers and musicians, who answered alternately 
to each other. When, for instance, one band began the hymn thua :— 


‘© The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice :” 
The chorns, or semichorus, took up the corresponding versicle: thus, 
** Let the multitude of the isles be glad thereof.” 


“ Clouds and darkness are round about Him :"— 
sang the one; the other replied,— : 
** Judgment and righteousness are the habitation of His throne.” 
And in this manner their poctry, when set to music, naturally divided Itaelf 
into a succession of strophes and anti-strophes correspondent to each other; 
whence, it is probable, that the practice of responsory, in the public religious 
service of so many Christian churches, derives its origin. 

747, a. The Hebrew bards employ few epithets; but the 
brevity of their style renders its sublimity conspicuous; their 
imagery is bold and energetic; their fancy is ever rich and 
exuberant ; and to them, metaphors spontaneously arise on 
every subject, in inexhaustible beauty and fertility. 

&. The figure, however, which, beyond all others, elevates 
thé poetical style of the Scriptures, is the Prosopopera or Per- 
sontfication ; and it is certain, that the personifications of the 
Sacred Writings excel, in boldness and sublimity, everything 
that can be found in other works. This is especially the case, 
when any appearance or operation of the Almighty is concerned. 
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‘“‘ Before Him went the pestilence—the waters saw Thee, O 
God, and were afraid—the mountains saw Thee, and trembled. 
—The overflowing of the water passed by; the deep uttered 
his voice, and lifted up his hands oa high.” Of the sacred 

oets, the most distinguished are, the author of the Book of 
ob, David, and the Prophet Isaiah, who is particularly eminent ° 
for his sublimity. 


748. Of Classical Poetry.—a. It is not certain what species 
of poetry was first cultivated in Greece. Fables were, un- 
doubtedly, of great antiquity; the ode formed a part of relivious 
worship; and the pastoral must have been introduced in an, 
age sufficiently refined to relish simplicity. The “Thad” and 
‘Odyssey ” of Homer were composed at an early epoch of Grecian 
literature, and transmitted by oral tradition to a more polished 
age. Of ancient poets, Homer may be considered as peculiarly 
the poet of nature. The other principal Grecian poets are, 
Pindar, Anacreon, Aristoph’anes, A’sch¥lus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles. 


b. The Roman poets were modelled on those of Greece; the 
rincipal are, Lucretius, Terence, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, 
Vidcan Juvenal, and Persius. 


749, Of the Rise and Progress of the Drama.—The heroic ode was the source 
from which the regular drama was produced. Tragedy originated in the hymng 
sung in honour of Bacchus, to whom was sacrificed a goat, and from the name 
of the victim, rpayos, a goat, joined with ody, a song, is derived the word 
Tragedy. The invention of the dialogue and action belongs to Aschylus; the 
original ode was preserved in the chorus, which constituted the popular part of 
the entertainment. The chorus, like the band of a modern orchestra, was 
composed of several persons, who recited in a different manner from the other 
performers. Their business was to deduce from the passing scene some lesson 
of morality, or to inculcate on the spectator some religious precept, 


750. Comedy, like tragedy, originally consisted of a chorus, which derived its 
name from the god Oomus. The rudiments of the art may, it is thought, be 
detected in the satyrs, a sort of interlude annexed to tragedies, in which the 
scene was moral, and the personages, satyrs or sylvan deities. It was not till 
the time of Aristophines, that living characters were introduced on the stage. 
The comedies of Aristophanes arc full of the most personal satire and malignity 
against the greatest men that ever graced the annals of Athens, This abuse 
was, however, afterwards corrected, and the comedies of Mcnander, which were 
afterwards imitated by Terence, exhibited interesting scenes of domestic lfe, 
The chorus was gradually changed into the prologue, intended to apprize the 
spectators of all they were to see on the stage. 


751. The origin of all the European theatres may be traced to a Kind of 
extemptre farce, performed by idle people, strolling about from town to town, 
and acting in places of public resort. These buffooncries were, in the fifteenth 
century, succeeded by the Mysteries, in which Adam and Eve, the Patriarchs, the 
Prophets, the Virgin Mary, our Saviour, His Apostles, and God himself, were 
brought upon the stage, a according to our ideas, frequently represented in 
the most ridiculous and impious manner. At that time, however, it was thought 
no profanation to indulge in such amusements. Accordingly, a play at first was 
considered only as a supplement to the religious duties, and was acted in the 
churchyards, and even in churches, when the priests took an active part. The 
Mysteries were, in England, succeeded by another species of dramatic entertain- 
me&@t, called the Moralities,in which the virtues and vices of mankind were 
personified, and introduced on the stage. In the sixteenth century, however, 
these mummeries gave place to the productions of Massinger, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Jonson, and the immortal Shakspeare, 33 
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762. Onrgin of Modern Poetry.—a. The Gothic nations, whicli 
overran the Roman Empire, although ignorant of the polite 
arts, were not insensible to the charms of poetry. Their bards 
were not less venerated than their priests; and whatever 
, instruction they received, whatever knowledge they possessed, 
was communicated in metre, and probably in rhyme. In the 
ave of Charlemagne, the minstrels of Provence, or, as they 
were called, the Zroubadours, introduced the metrical tales or 
ballads in rhyme, which, from the dialect in which they were 
written, acquired the name of Romances, 


. 6b. The profession of a minstrel was held in great reve- 
rence among the Saxon tribes, as well as among their Danish 
brethren. The first compositions of the minstrels appear to 
have been unadorned annals or histories, composed in rhyme, 
for the convenience of the reciter, who had to retain them in 
his memory. 


LESSON 112.—Exercise 112.—Page 167. 


753. a. A brief Sketch of English Poetry.—With the exce 
tion of some ballads of doubtful date, nothing that can truly 
called poetry appeared before the days of CHaucer (4.p. 1390). 
Chaucer's predecessors were the mere pioneers of literature. 
They cleared the way, perhaps, a little, by inventing a rude 
metre, or adopting, from foreign romances, a measure which 
became not the English tongue ; but they possessed little more 
than a mechanical power. They could not rise above the 
obstacles of the age, nor pierce through the mists that lay 
around them. Chaucer followed, and raised poetry from the 
dust. He has been properly designated the Father of English 
poetry. 

¥. The only poets of celebrity from Chaucer to the period 
when Spenser wrote, are Henry foward (Earl of Surrey), 
Thomas Sackville (Lord Buckhurst), and Sir Philip Sidney. 
The Earl of pe) was, perhaps, our first writer of narrative 
blank verse. Sackville was the author of “ Ferrex Porrex,” 
our first regular tragic play, and also of several other pieces. 
Sir Philip Sidney’s poetry is characteristic of the times in 
which he lived. It is full of conceits and strained similes, and 
the versification is occasionally cramped. 


¢ 
764, SPENSER, b. 1553, d. 1508.—These writers were suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Edmund Spenser, author of the “ Faerie 
Queene.” Possessing a vivid fancy, and an almost illindtable 
invention, he was the very genius of personification. He drew 
up shape after shape, scene after scene, castle and lake, woods 
and caverns, monstrous anomalies, and beautiful‘im possibilities, 
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from the unfathomable depths of his mind. His allegories, 
however, are often extravagant, and his obsolete language 
renders him frequently obscure. (See 722. c.) 


755. SHAKSPEARE, b. 1564, d. 1616.—Nearly contempora 
with Spenser, lived Shakspeare, the greatest of pocts, and, 
deservedly, the pride of his country. ‘“Shakspeare,” says 
Johnson, “is above all writers, at least above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up to his 
readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. His characters 
are not modified by the custonis of particular places, unpractised 
by the rest of the world; by the peculiarities of studies of 
ptt which can operate but upon sinall numbers, nor, 

y the accidents of transient fashions or temporary opinions: 
they are the genuine progeny of common humanity, such as the 
world will always supply, and observation will always find. 
His persons act and speak by the influence of those general 
passions and principles by which all minds are agitated, and 
the whole system of life is continued in motion. In the 
writings of other poets, a character is too often an individual ; 
in those of Shakspeare, it is commonly a species.” 


He displays an almost unlimited comprehensiveness of mind, 
fertility of imagination, and range of observation. ‘He has,” 
continues Johnson, “no heroes; his scenes are occupied only 
by men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion; even 
where the agency is supernatural, the dialogue is level with 
life. Other writers generally disguise the most natural passions, 
and most frequent incidents; so that he who contemplates 
them in the book, will not know them in the world ; Shakspeare 
approximates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful: the 
event which he represents will not happen, but if it were 
possible, its effects would probably be such as he has assigned ; 
and it may be said, that he has not only shown human nature 
as it acts in real exigencies, but as it would be found in trials 
to which it cannot be exposed.” (See 722. d.) 


Between Shakspeare and Milton lived Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Herrick, and Cowley, and also several others of less 
importance. (See 722. d.) 


758, Mirton, b. 1808, d. 1674.—a. Milton has been justly 
characterized as the most learned of our poets. No poem 
evinces so much profound erudition as the “Paradise Lost.” 
“Te learning of all ages,” says Dr. Stebbing, “‘ the opinions 
o§ the wisest men, the superstitions of the most benighted 
nations, the truths of philosophy and science, and the most 
solemn mysteries of religion, were all explored by this great 
author, and he poured out the whole vast treasure of his mind 
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into the golden vase his imagination had formed. With him 
the love of truth was the offspring of a tranquil but noble soul, 
and from the dawning of his mind, it was the object he most 
earnestly sought. But he sought it chiefly it Meteeae or 
aniong those who derived their materials of thinking solely 
from them, One consequence of this was the subjection of 
passion, thought, and feeling, to memory; and there is, there- 
fore, to be discovered no beauty of a sentimental kind, even in 
his freshest and earliest poems, The same cause will also 
vecount for the absence of that heart-reaching, spiritual elo- 
quence with which poetry sometimes awakens us. There are 
scarcely any thoughts to be found in Milton which can be 
ascribed to his sympathy with individual suffering, or to his 
consideration of human nature in its simple but deep workings. 
He gave himself no time for this unencumbered view of 
humanity. He sought the true philosophy of nature, but it 
was in the history of sects and kingdoms; and he learned to 
excite wonder, but not passion. Whatever, therefore, might 
have been the tendencies of his nature, truth in his poetry is 
reflected and not primétive truth; the truth which learnin 
searvhes for and discovers, not what every heart feels aad 
recognizes.’ 


b, But Milton possessed an imagination of the highest order, 
a genius daring as it was great. He did not, indeed, seek for 
a theme amidst ordinary passions, with which men must sym- 
ae or in literal facts, which the many might He per gar 
ut, on the contrary, he plunged at once through the deep, and 
ventured to the very gates of heaven for creatures with which 
to people his story. Even when he descended upon carth, it 
was not to select from the common materials of humanity; but 
he ei ee at once upon Paradise, awoke Adam from the dust, 
painted the primitive purity of woman, and the erect stature 
and unclouded aspect of man. He displays a grandeur of con- 
ception, a breadth of character, and a towering spirit, pervading 
the whole of his subject, almost unparalleled in any other 
poet. He is, perhaps, the greatest epic poet in the world. 
(See 723. b.) 


757. Drypen, b. 1631, d. 1700.—a. Shortly after Milton, 
appeared Dryden. As a keen satirist, and as a writer of 
sensible, masculine verse, few, if any, sugyoass him. But, asa 
poet, he is of a different order from those who adorned the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, and occupies, decidedly, a lower 
step. He was a writer of shrewd sarcasm, and of excellent 

ood sense ; but he was deficient in imagination, in pathos, aad 
In nature, to constitute him a poet of the highest order. Of 
en, however, it may be said, that he formed the language, 

and improved the melody of English verse, (See 728. 8.) 
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b. Contem eas with Dryden, lived Zee. Shortly after- 
wards flourished Dorset, John Phillips, Rowe, Parnell, Garth, 
Addison, Prior, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Gay, and the well-lnown 
Alexander Pope. 


758. Pops, b. 1688, d. 1744.—a. Pope had the same good ® 
sense, the same stinging sarcasm as his predecessor Dryden, 
but he had greater refinement, and clearer views of morality. 
He shot his sharp arrows at the heart of the proud man and 
the kmave, the time-server and the hypocrite; he spared neither 
rank, nor sex, nor age, if it were impudent and profligate. He 
was the head of what may be termed the artificial school of 
poe: His pee is characterized by a most melodious versi- 
ication, splendid diction, and copious imagery, but with none 
of the higher attributes of creative intellect. It contains 
passages of great pathos, piercing satire, apposite antithetical 
illustrations, and admirably turned compliment. (See 724. 6.) 


b, Next, in order of time, but far inferior in merit, we may 
mention Swift, a stern, shrewd, and sarcastic writer of verse ; 
and Thomson, who looked on Nature with an easy but observant 
eye, and transcribed her varying wonders to man; Young 
known for his “ Night Thoughts ;” Churchill, a coarse and 
immoral satirist; Shenstone, Akenside, and Armstrong, are 
minor poets; Groldsmith and Gray are distinguished, not, 
perhaps, for any great powers of imagination or fancy, but for 
their elegance and simplicity of expression. (See 726. 6.) 


759. CowPER, b. 1781, d. 1800.—During the eighteenth 
century, poetry had become feeble and mechanical, epee ee 
arising from an imitation of the monotonous versification w ich 
Pope had introduced. At last, Cowper, disdaining to deal in 
the mechanical versification and nerveless common-place poetry 
which were the fashion of his day, sought for inspiration in a 
noble and affecting subject, fertile in images, and which had 
not yet been hackneyed;—that subject was Religion. To 
Cowper, sick of the languid manner of his contemporaries, 
ruggedness seemed a venial fault, or rather a positive merit. 
In his hatred of meretricious ornament, and of what he calls 
‘creamy smoothness,” he erred on the opposite side. His 
style was too austere, his versification too harsh. But it is not 
easy to overrate the service which he rendered to literature. 
fle was the forerunmer of a noble race of posts. Wordsworth, 
Byron, Ooleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell, Moore, and Mont- 

arnt have consummated what he began—a revolution in 

Blish poetry. (See 726. 6.) | 
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THE STUDY OF POETRY. 


BESSON 113.—BExercise 113.—Page 167. 


760. a. The Advantages resulting from a judicious study of Poetry.—Several 
reasons concur in recommending Poetry as a subject deserving the study of all, 
and particularly of the young. Ist. It enlarges the understanding, and improves 
the taste. We hope the student distinctly bears in mind, that true poetry is not 
mere rhyme, nor mere metre—but a creative energy, which combines into new 
forms, and imparts to material objects or abstract ideas—life, and sentiment, 
and emotion. Rightly and fully, then, to comprehend and relish the frequently 

mpressed arguments, the mythological or historical allusions, the moral, 
Keientific, or philosophical truths contained in the productions of our best poets, 
disciplines and instructs, as well as delights the mind, For, @ person must 
think to understand. This is one reason, that mere rhymers are generally 
preferred to real poeta by common readers, who either cannot or will not think, 
and seek amusement rather than instruction. Even men possessed, of some 
scientific knowledge, but who are unaccustomed to read poetry, frequently affix 
the most ludicrous construction to passages sufficiently intelligible to well- 
educated youths of thirteen or fourteen years of age.—The attentive reader of 
good poetry will frequently be struck, not merely by the sentiment, but by the 
mode of expression. He will find that the thoughts are not only distinctly 

ressed, but expressed in the fewest words possible, so as to produce a strong 
and lasting impression. 


b. 2nd. An individual, whose mind has been properly instructed, can, when 
he is fatigued by the turmoil of business, or depressed by the vicissitudes of 
fortune, find nothing more cheering than to wander in the flelds of poetry. Far 
from the dusty and busy haunts of men, he is here transported to a brighter and 
nobler scene. Here he enjoys an unclouded sky, a purer atmosphere, fields that 
are ever green, and flowers that never decay. Hill and dale, river and wood, the 
gently flowing stream, and the roaring torrent, are all presented in due propor- 
tion, to please the eye and gratify the heart. Here he holds converse with the 
sons of heaven-born intellect, becomes warmed by their descriptions, wiser by 
their counsels, and ennobled by their sentiments. 


c. 8rd. But Poctry has a still greater claim to our attention. It is highly 
conducive to morality; for, when noble thoughts and virtuous principles are pre- 
sented to the mind, clothed in all the fascinations of verse, can we doubt that 
they will make a permanent impression upon the mind and heart? True it is, 
that we have many poems abounding with verses of a most immoral nature, 
but, it is equally truc, that we have numerous other poems breathing the purest 
and most exalted scntiments, in language the most engaging and persuasive, 
Are we not, then, acting in accordance with the dictates of sound wisdom, in 
availing ourselves of so powerful an auxiliary to virtuous actions, in thus 
storing up, against the day of temptation, feclings of purity, and gentleness, 
and gh aspirings? The prophet Moses when escaped from the host of 
Pharaoh, David the sweet singer of Israel, the sublime Isaiah, and the pathetic 
Jeremiah, gave utterance to their feelings of joy, of gratitude, and of devotion, 
in all the power and harmony of verse; nor did the disciples of the lowly JEsts 
neglect to celebrate, in ‘“‘ psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” the high 
praises of their great Redeemer. In fact, to the power of poetry, all ages, and 
all countries, the rudest as well as the most enlightened, bear witness. Since 
its firat great masterpieces were produced, everything that is changeable in this 
world has been changed. Religions, and languages, and forms of government, 
and usages of private life,and modes of thinking, all hgve undergone a succession 
of revolutions. Everything has passed away but the great features of nature, 
the heart of man, and the miracles of poetry. ‘‘ The Poemeof Homer,” observes 
Lord Macaulay in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,” “ the wonder of gulls furl hey 
still retain all their freshness. They still command the veneration of minds, 
enriched by the literature of many nations and ages. Having survived ten 
thousand capricious fashions, having scen successive codes of criticism beconte 
obsolete, they stfll remain, immortal with the immortality of truth,—the same 
when pursued in the study of an English scholar, aa when they were frat 
chanted at the banquets of the Ionian princes,” 
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761. a. With respect to the mode in which the study of Poetry ought to be 
conducted, we shall quote the judicious remarks of a very intelligent writer in 
the ‘‘ Journal of Education,” No.6. His words are as follow :—“ It is to youths 
whose minds are awakening from the dreams of childhood, whose imaginations 
are kindling with the glow of enthusiasm, but Whose powers of reason are yet 
too weak sufficiently to temper and chasten their feelings, that the study of 
Poetry offers peculiar attractions ; and it is precisely with such that, according 
as the models and examples presented to them are or are not judiciously selected, 
that study may prove an instrument of much good or evil in the formation of 
character. A youth of ardent temperament, whose taste has already been some- 
what formed by an acquaintance with the bettcr class of prose compositions, 
can hardly fail to have that taste refined by acquiring a competent knowledge of 
our standard poets, As a means of imparting this knowledge, the judicious 
parent or instructor will not hesitate to avail himself of some well-chosen selec- 
tion, rather than place entire works in the hands of his pupil; and this course 
will be chosen, as much with the view of bringing together for exemplificatio 
and contrast, the various beauties of style and sentiment exhibited in differen 
authors, as of excluding all passages whose tendency is gross or demoralizing : 
it being too frequently seen that the noblest sentiments, the most refined poetical 
taste, and the purest morality, are associated in the same volume, with mean- 
ness, Tibaldry, and vulgarity. In thus recommending a selection from the Works 
of our poets for the use of students, we must not be suspected of sanctioning a 
siinilar course with regard to other branches of knowledge. The cases, in fact, 
are wholly dissimilar, since much of the poetry which we would wish to be read, 
has no particular connection with other portions of the volume from which it 
igs taken. But, were it otherwise, such an inconvenience would be more than 
counterbalanced by the advantage on the score of morality to which we have 
aaa eae “ Selections froin the Pocts’”’ can be strongly recom- 
mended.) 


b. “To produce all the good effects which this course of study may be 
rendered capable of yielding, it will not be enough that poetical compositions, 
however excellent, be merely placed in the hands of the scholar, or that the in- 
structor should content himself with hearing a certain number of verses periodi- 
cally read by his pupil ;~a task which we are well aware may be performed with 
great propriety of emphasis and intonation, while, at the same time, the reader 
continues insensible to all the real beauties of the author. To produce any 
lasting or beneficial impression, readings of poetry should be accompanied by 
remarks, both critical and explanatory, on the part of the tutor; pecultarttics and 
beauties, whether of langnage or sentiment, should be pointed out ; imperfections 
must be noticed; and the style of one author placed in contrast with that of 
another. By such means the mind of the pupil will be opened, his critical per- 
ceptions will be awakened and exercised, and his taste and judgment cannot 
fail to be improved.” (See Courses of Study in Poetry, 781, 782; and also, 
Wordsworth’s valuable ‘‘ Essay on Poets and Poetry,” affixed to his Poems.) 


OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF POETRY. 
LESSON 114.—Exercise 114.— Page 167. 


762. a. Pastoral Poetry.—Pastoral Poetry is a description of 
rural objects; it recalls to our imaginations those gay scenes 
and pleasing views of nature, which are commonly the delight 
of our childhood and youth ; and to which, in more advanced 
years, men generally recur with pleasure. 

b. Amidst rural objects, nature presents, on all hands, the finest field for 
description ; and nothing appears to flow more of its own accord, into poctical 
numbers, than rivers and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks and trees, and 


shepferds void of care. Hence, this species of poetry has, at all times, allured 
Neany readers, and excited many writers. 


c. Pastoral Poetry seems not to have been so carly cultivated as some of the 
other species of poey: It was not till men had begun to be assembled in great 
cities, after the distinctions of rank and station were formed, that pastoral 
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poetry assumed its present appearance. Men then began to look back with plea- 
sare upon the more simple and innocent life which their forefathers led, or which 
at least they fancied them to have led, and, imagining a degree of felicity to have 
taken place in those rural scenes and pastoral occupations superior to what 
they then enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating it in poetry. It was in 
the court of King Ptolemy, that Theoc’ritus wrote the first Pastorals with 
which we are acquainted; and, in the court of Augustus, he was imitated by 
' Virgil. 

768. a. The great charm of Pastoral Poetry arises from the 
view which it exhibits of the tranquillity and happiness of a 
rural life. This pleasing illusion, therefore, the poet must 
carefully sustain. He must display to us all that is agreeable 
in that state, but hide whatever is displeasing. He must paint 
its simplicity and innocence to the full, but he must cover its 
rudeness and misery. 

b. Distresses, indeed, and anxfeties, he may attribute to it; but it is the pas- 
toral life, embellished and beautified, or at least scen only on its fairest side, that 
the poet ought particularly to present to us. In embcliishing Nature, he must 
not altogether disguise her, or join with rural simplicity and happiness, such 
improvements as are unnatural and foreign to her. If it is not exactly real life 
which he presents to us, it must, however, have its resemblance. 

764, a. The scene must always be laid in the country, and 
distinctly drawn and set before us. A good poet will particu- 
larize his objects, and diversify the face of nature, by presenting 
to us such new images as may correspond with the emotions or 
sentiments which he describes. 


6. With respect to the characters which ought to be intro- 
duced into Pastorals, they must be persons who are wholly 
engaged in rural occupations. They may be supposed to 
possess good sense and reflection, sprightliness and vivacity ; 
they may have tender and delicate feelings, since these are, 
more or less, the portion of men in all ranks of life. 

They must not, however, deal in abstract reasoning, and still less in the 


points and conceita of an affected gallantry; but must speak the language of 
plain sense, and natural feelings. 


785, a. The subject of Pastoral Poetry should comprehend the 
various adventures which give occasion to those engaged in a 
country life, to display their disposition and temper; the scenes 
of domestic felicity or disquiet; the attachment of friends and 
of relatives ; the rivalship and competitions of lovers; the un- 
expected successes or misfortunes of families. 


&. Were the narrative and the sentimental judiciously intermixed with the 
Saute at this kind of poetry, it would become much more interesting te the 


c. The “ Pastoral Ballad” of Shenstone is considered the best 
m of this kind in the English language; and the “Gentle 
hepherd” of dian Ramsay, written in the Scottish dialect, has 
also obtained great celebrity. 8 
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766. a. Lyric Poetry.—The term ode signifies, in Greek, the 
same as song or hymn, and Lyric Poetry implies, that the verses 
are accompanied with a lyre, or musical instrument. 


b. All Odes may be considered under four denominations. 
First, Sacred Odes ; as, hymns addressed to God, and composed , 
on religious subjects; such are the Psalms of David, which 
exhibit this species of poetry in the highest degree of perfection. 
Secondly, Zeroie Odes, which are conrposed in praise of heroes, 
and in the celebration of martial exploits ad great actions. 
Of this kind are Pindar’s Odes, and some few of Horace’s, 
These two kinds ought to have elevation and sublimity fo 
their reigning characters. Thirdly, Moral and Phtlosophi 
Odes, where the sentiments are chiefly inspired by virtue, 
friendship, and humanity. Of this kind are many of the odes 
of Horace, and several of our best modern Lyrical compositions ; 
and this species may be said to possess a middle station. 
Fourthly, Festive and Amorous Odes, calculated merely for 
pleasure and entertainment. Of this nature are all Anacreon’s; 
some of Horace’s; and many songs and productions that belong 
to the Lyric species, The characteristics of these ought to be 
elegance, smoothness, and gaiety. 


c. In Greek, the principal hee poets are, Pindar, Euripides, 
Soph’écles, and Andacreon; in Latin, Horace. 


d. In our own language we have several Lyric compositions 
of considerable merit; among which are, Milton’s “ L’Allégro ” 
and “T}) Penseroso ;”’ the two rival odes of Pope and Dryden on 
‘St. Cecilia's Day ;” Gray’s “ Bard,” “ Progress of Poetry,” and 

: v3 y ; ’ f 
his “Ode on Eton College ;” together with several odes by 
Collins, Akenside, Cowley, and Gay. 

e. It is not necessary, in the structure of an Ode, that it should be as regular 
in all ita parts as a Didactio or an Epic poem. But there must be & subject ; 
there must be parts which make up a whole; and a connection of those parts 
with one another. Though the transitions of thought may be light and 
delicate, such as are prompted by a lively fancy, yet they should be such as pre- 
serve the connection of ideas, and show the author to be one who thinks, and 
not one who raves, 


767. a. Didactic Poetry —The intention of Didactic or Pre- 
ceptive Poetry is, to convey imstruction either in the arts, in 
morals, or in philosophy. 

By the charm of versification, it renders instruction more agreeable; by the 
descriptions, episodes, of digressions, and other embellishments which it may 
interweave, it detains and engages the fancy, and fixes useful facts more deeply 
on the memory. 

, 5. In Didactic Poetry, the fundamental qualities consist of 
sound thought, just principles, and clear and apt illustrationa, 


ec. The poet must study to relieve and amuse his reader, by connecting some 
agreeable episodes with the principal subject. There is, indeed, nothing iz 
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poetry, cither entertaining or descriptive, which a didactic writer of genius ma 
not be allowed to introduce into some part of his work; provided that suc 
episodes rise naturally from the main subject, that they are not disproportioned 
to it in length, and that the author knows how to descend with propriety to tho 
plain style, as well as how to rise to the bold and the figurative. 
d. The principal Didactic compositions are, the “ Georgics ” 
‘of Virgil, Horace’s “ Art of Poetry,” Pope's “ Essay on Criti- 
cism,” his “Essay on Man,” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
Cowper’s Poems, and Pollok’s “Course of Time,” 


768. a. Suttric Poetry is a species of the Didactic, and 
professes to have in view the reformation of manners; and, to 
complish this purpose, it boldly censures vice and vicious 
aracters. 


b. Satire is sometimes divided into the jocose and ludicrous, or the serious and 
declamatory. The poem of ‘ Hudibras,” by Butler, is a specimen of the former, 
and that of the ‘‘ Dunciad,” by Pope, of the latter kind. 

769. Poetical Epistles are commonly intended as observations 
on authors, or on life and characters; in delivering which, the 
oet does not purpose to compose a formal treatise, or to confine 
imself strictly to regular method; but gives scope to his 
genius on some particular theme which prompted him to write. 


+ 


a a 
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770. a. Descriptive ssid rita a Poetry enters into 
every kind of Poetical Composition, Pastoral, Lyric, Didactiv, 
Epic, and Dramatic, and is generally introduced as an embellish- 
ment. There are, however, some poems which are professedly 
descriptive ; the ees oe of which are, Denham’s “ Cooper's 
Hill,” Dyer’s “Grongar Hill,” Zhomson’s “Seasons,” Gold- 
smith’s ‘Deserted Village” and ‘ Traveller,’ Parnell’s 
“Hermit,” Rogers’ ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory,” and Campbell's 
“ Pleasures of Hope.” 


b. In description, a true poet makes us imagine that we have 
the objects before our eyes; he catches the distinguishing 
features; he gives them the colours of life and reality; he 
ag them in such a light, that a painter could copy after 


e. This happy talent is chiefly owing to a lively fancy, and to a habit of keen 
observation, by which the mind first receives a lively impression of the object, 
and then by employing a proper selection of circumstances in describing it, 
transmits that impression, in its full force, to the imaz ination of others. 


d. In the selection of circumstances lies the great art of picturesque deserip- 
tion. In the jirst place, they ought not to be vulgar and SA BOR ones, such as are 
apt to be passed by without remark ; but, as much as possible, new and original, 
which catch the fancy, and draw attention. In the nert place, they ought 
to be such as particularize the object described, and mark it strongly. “NU 
description, that reste in generals, can be good. For wecan perceive nothing 
Clearly in the abstract; all distinct ideas are formed into particulars. In the 
third place, al} cipcumstances employed ought to be unjform, and of a piece ; 
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that is, when you are describing a great object, every circumstance bronghtinto 
view should tend to aggrandize ; or, when describing a gay and pleasant one, 
should tend to beautify ; that, by this means, the impression may rest upon the 
fmagination complete and entire. Lastly, tho circumstances in description should 
be expressed with conciseness and simplicity; fer, when either too much exag- 
gerated, or too long dwelt upon and extended, they never fail to weaken the 
impression that is designed to be made. 7 
e. The poems of Sir Walter Scott, Campbell, Goldsmith, and 


Byron, abound with beautiful and masterly descriptions. 


771.—Epie Poetryn—An Epic poem is a narration, and, 
in part, a dramatic representation, of some important enter 
prize. Epic poetry, however, differs essentially from all pieces 
composed for scenic exhibition. Compassion is the great object 
of Tragedy, and ridicule the province of Comedy; but the 

redominant character of the Eoic is, admiration excited by 

eroic actions. Dramatic writing displays characters chiefly 
by means of sentiments and passions; Epic poetry, chiefly by 
means of actions: the emotions, therefore, are more prolonged 
and less violent than those excited by Dramatic composition. 


772. In an Epic poem there are three objects to be con- 
sidered, the Acteon, the Actors, and the Narrative. 


a. First, it is necessary that the action should be one. 


For, unity of action in every composition makes a stronger impression on the 
mind, than a number of incidents which have no connection with one another. 
It must not be a slight unity, as the action of one man, but a strict connection, 
atrain of means pointing to some end ; so, the main end of the “ Aineid ” is the 
establishment of ASneasin Italy ; in the “‘ Odyssey,” it isthe return of Ulysses to 
Ithaca ; and, in the “ Iliad,” the effects of the resentment of Achilles. 


b. The unity of the Epic action does not, however, exclude 
the introduction of all Boies or subordinate actions or inci- 
dents which are not essential to the main action, provided they 
are related to, or connected with it. 

Thus, the interview of Hector with Androm’fiche in the “ Ihiad,” the story of 
Nisus and Eurfalus in the ‘* Aineid,” are episodes. Episodes should, however, flow 


naturally from the subject, present objects different from any other in the 
poem, and be elegant and well finished. 


c. An Epic action must be great; that is, it must have suffi- 
cient splendour and importance, both to fix our attention and 
to justify the magnificent colouring which the poet bestows 
ey it. It must, likewise, be inéeresting, and not of modern 

ate. 


d, With regard to the time or duration of the Epic action, 
no frecise limit can be assigned. 


A considerable extent is always allowed to it, as it does not necessarily depend 
on those violent passions which can be supposed to have only a short oon. 
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778, a. The Personayes or Actors introduced into an Epic 
poem must be suitable, and their characters must be consistent 
with themselves, and be well supported. 

b. It is not necessary that all the actors be morally good; imperfect, nay, 

«vicious characters, may find in it a proper place, though the principal figures 

exhibited should be such as tend to raise admiration and love, rather than hatred 
or contempt. 


774, a. In the Narrative of the poem, the poet may either 
relate the whole story in his own character, or introduce some 
of his personages to relate any part of the action that hes 
passed before the poem opens. The whole of the narrative 
must be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with all the 
beauties of poetry; for, in Epic poetry, we expect everythin 
that is sublime in description, tender in sentiment, and bol 
and lively in expression. And, therefore, if an author is des- 
titute of affecting scenes, and deficient in poetical colouring, 
he can have no success. The ornaments which Epic poetry 
admits, must all be of the grave and chaste kind. Nothin 
that is loose, ludicrous, or affected, finds any place there. Al 
the objects which it presents ought to be either great, or tender, 
or pleasing. 


b. The principal Epic poets are, Homer, Vergil, Tasso, and 
Milton. 


775. Tragedy and Comedy.— Tragedy is an exhibition of the 
characters and behaviour of men in some of the most trying 
and critical situations of life, and describes their passions, 
virtues, crimes, and sufferings. Tragedy, when properly 
written, eae out to men the consequences of their own 
actions, shows the direful effects which ambition, jealousy 
love, resentment, and other strong emotions, when misguided 
or left unrestrained, produce upon human life. 


778. Comedy is sufficiently discriminated from Tragedy by 
its general spirit and strain. While pity and terror, with the 
other strong passions, form the province of the latter, the 
chief, or rather the sole instrument of the former, is ridieule, 
Comedy aims at correcting improprieties and follies of beha- 
viour, by giving us pictures taken from among ourselves, by 
exhibiting to the age a faithful copy of itself, and by satirizi 
the predominant vices, w 


777. a. The Epigram and the Epitaph.—The word Epigram 
originally meant an inscription which was generally engrayéd 
or written on pillars, porches, or the pedestals or bases of 
statues; but it now signifies a short and witty poetical come 
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osition, the point or humour of which is expressed in the 
atter lines. 

6. Though the epigram is, in general, applicable only to topics of mirth and 

gaiety, yet, even the most serious subjects have sometimes been agreeably pre- 


sented in this form. The epigram of Dr. Doddridge, on the words “ Dum 
vivimus vivamus,” (“ While we live, let us live,”) is well known. ° 


“ Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
And grasp the pleasures of the passing day ; 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies ;— 
Lord, in my view let both united be! 

I live in pleasure, while I live to Thee.” 


778. The Epitaph is nearly allied to the epigram, and hase 
similar derivation, meaning, literally, an inscription. Like the 
epigram, too, it was originally very simple in its structure, con- 
sisting frequently of a single line, or even of a few words, 
which served to attract the notice of the passer-by. 


In a good Epitaph, the name, and something of the charac- 
ter, of the deceased should be introduced ; but every thing that 
is fulsome, light, or trifling, should be avoided. 


779. The Elegy—The term Zilegy was formerly applied 
to the funeral monody, but, at present, it includes all plain- 
tive strains. The elegiac stanza is generally written in 
verses of five feet, or ten syllables, as in Gray’s celebrated 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard; sometimes, however, 


it is exchanged for a lighter strain, as in Cowper’s “ Alex- 
ander Selkirk.” 


780. The Sonnet.—The Sonnet is derived from the Italian 
school, and has, at different periods, been much cultivated in 
this country. In its original form it consisted of fourteen jines, 


and this form is still preserved in what are esteemed true 
sonnets, 
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Courses of Study in Poetry :— 


1. Elementary. 


. Watts’s “ Divine Songs.” Then, Jane Zaylor’s Poems 


2. Juvenile. 
a. Payne's “Select Poetry for Children ;”—or, 
b. Cook's “ First Book of Poetry.” 

3. Middle. 


a. Hughes's “ Select Specimens of English Poetry ;” an ex- 
cellent selection. 

b. Cook's “Second Book of Poetry ;” the Extracts in chro- 
nological order. 


4, The Upper Classes. 


. a, Readings in Poetry, with notices of the Authors. 


b { Graham's “ Studies from the English Poets ;”—or, 
" | Payne's “ Studies in Poetry,” with short notices. 

Cowper's “ Task,” “Table Talk,” &c. 

Readings from Shakspeare, containing 9 Plays. 


782.—5. For Advanecd Students. 


OOWA oS wp 


Atken’s Poets, containing the principal Poets entire ; or, 


" \ Campbells Roets, containing large sclections with criticisms’ 


or, the principal Poets entire ; namely, 


. Shakspeare's Plays, portions of; or, Bowdler’s edition. 
. Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” An annotated edition. 
. Pope's Poems. Macready’s expurgated edition. 


Goldsmith's “ Traveller” and “ Deserted Village.” 


. Cowper's “Task,” &c. 
. Scott’s “‘Marmion,” &c. 
, Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” &¢c. 


Crabbe's Poems. 


ADVICE TO THE STUDENT 


ON THE MENTAL HABITS NECESSARY FOR THE ATTAINMENT, 
RETENTION, AND READY APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Lessons 116 to i20. 


tw concluding this work, I have thought it advisable to present 
the young student with a few hints on the Mental Habits 
which are necessary for the Attainment, Retention, and Ready 
Application of Knowledge. The eae of inserting in this 
place any observations calculated to enforce attention to these 
subjects will, it is hoped, be so obvious, as to supersede the 
necessity for adducing any arguments in fayour of such a mode. 


LESSOW 116.—Exercise 129.—Page 187. 
I. ON THE ATTAINMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


In treating of this subject, I shall consider first, The mental 
habits which obstruct ; and, secondly, Those which contribute 
to advance the Attainment of Knowledge. 


1. MENTAL HABITS WHICH OBSTRUCT OUR PROGRESS. 


1. The first great obstacle to all advancement in knowledge is, the 
pursuit of a multiplicity of subjects at once. 

When we are hurried from subject to subject, bestowing a little 
time on this and a little on that, our attention ts divided, and our 
energies become enfeebled ; sufficient time is not allowed for forming 
clear ideas upon any one subject, the impressions made upon the 
mind are faint, and, of course, transient; we thus become confused, 
and as no progress is made, no satisfaction can be derived. 

In no respect, therefore, is wisdom more evinced than in knowing 
what things we ought to attempt, and to what extent we can go. 
Thus, what might be proper for one who has the disposal of his own 
time, would be the very reverse to another who is not so favoured. 
In either case, our rule holds good. For, the more numerous are 
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the subjects which a man pursues, under any circumstances, the less 
time he has to bestow on each, and the less improvement he will, 
consequently, make. By aiming at too much, he may lose all. 

On the contrary, by confining our attention for a time to those 
| subjects which aro the most important, and which are the foundation 
of others, our progress will be certain if not rapid; and having 
tasted the pleasure of success, we shall enter, with an accelerated 
desire, upon the pursuit of others. This has been the method 
adopted by all those men who have been distinguished for profound 
and varied knowledge. By aiming only at a few things, they con- 
quered ;— by laying a solid foundation, they could erect a noble 
superstructure. 

2. An evil similar to the preceding ts, a multiplicity of books. 

Whatever advantages wo may derive from having access to an 
extensive library when our educational career is completed, we can 
derive few before that period has arrived. For the student is thus 
tempted to read other works than those which ought to engage his 
attention ; and, by being diverted from the main object of his pur- 
suit, he never advances beyond the mere elements. We do not deny 
that much superficial knowledge has sometimes been acquired by 
thig means, but this is not of much value, nor of much practical 
utility: what we recommend is, the acquisition of solid, and not of 
heterogeneous and superficial knowledge, of vigorous and not of 
desultory, mental habits. We need scarcely say, that the same 
remarks are equally applicablo with respect to the numerous perio- 
dicals at present issuing from the press. However advantageous 
they may be at a subsequent period, as sources of relicf as woll as 
cf information, they are not adapted to extend the knowledge or 
improve the habits of the young pupil, or of him who wishes to 
study systematically. 

We would, therefore, recommend the young and earnest student 
to procure, by the aid of some experienced friend, the dest book on 
any subject, and confine himself to that. For the possession of 
several on the same subject is, to a learner, a temptation to forego 
thought, and to turn at every difficulty from one to the other. 
Besides, as these works may bo different both in arrangement 
and mode of explanation, the mind by this means becomes be- 
wildered and not instructed, and unable to retain and apply the 
facts contained in any of them. 

3. The third obstacle to real improvement ts, that of hurrying 
through an author. ‘ 

When a man proceeds more quickly than the understanding and a 
due examination of the subject will permit, it may be truly said, 
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that the faster he travels, the further he is from the right road. 
He may thus devour whole libraries, and yet possess no solid know- 
ledge. His eyes have glided with rapidity over the pages, but his 
ideas have vanished like the shadows of a cloud flying over a field 
in a summer's day. Now, if the young student will only consider *® 
for a moment, he will readily perceive that this is not the way to 
gain knowledge. Sufficient time and earnest labour, are the price 
which knowledge demands. 

4. The fourth obstacle to knowledge is, that of changing the books 
or the olject of pursuit. 

There are individuals who can never be charged with having read 
a book through, be it ever so hastily; for thoy read a little in one 
and then Jay it aside for another, which in its turn shares the same 
fate as its predecessor; or, perhaps, they commence quite a different 
branch of study. Tully resolved now to prosecute with vigour this 
last chosen subject, they purchase the necessary books, &c., but, 
alas! some kind associate interfercs, some lecture is to be heard, or 
some great mecting is to be attended, and this changes their views 
again. Individuals of this class may be compared to a man per- 
petually changing his route, always setting off, but never arriving 
at the place of destination. 

We have known individuals of respectable talents and tolerably 
industrious habits, anxious also to obtain knowledge, who have nevor 
derived any satisfaction from the efforts which they have made. 
After having formed their plan, and pursued it for some time with 
diligence, they have perhaps mingled in some company in which the 
particular subject of their study has been depreciated, and, simply 
from their inability to reply to the objections which have been 
adduced, they have been tempted to relinquish it, and begin another. 
But they should have remembered, that though zhey were unable to 
give a reply, yet a reply, and a satisfactory one too, might perhaps 
have been given. All that an individual should do in this case, 
therefore, is to re-examine the reasons for his pursuing this or that 
study; and if, from just reasoning, and talking the matter over 
with some person older and more qualified to decide than himself, 
he should feel convinced of the bencfits to be ultimately derived, let 
him make a determined stand against all opposition; for want of 
success is frequently fttributable to waste of energy, rather than to 
deficiency of abilities. Indeed, it will generally be found, that great 
attajnments depend more upon the adoption of a proper method, and 
perseverance in carrying tt out, than upon great natural endowments; 
for, faculties apparently moderate, become, by proper discipline, 
strong and vigorous; and “ energy of mind, like power in mechanism, 
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if once attained, may be directed and applied to a variety of 
objects.” 

5. The fifth obstacle to our progress in knowledge ts, pursuing it in 
a desultory manner. 

Though a certain degree of variety may occasionally contribute to 
render study agreeable, and though it may sometimes be necessary 
to forego study altogether, and enter into lively conversation, or 
engage in some proper amusement, that the mind may be refreshed, 
yet these interruptions must neither be long nor frequent, lest a 
habit of idleness or listlessness be engendered. It will be found 
that a regular and temperate application of the mind to study, will 
enable 4 man to acquire more knowledge, and with greater ease, 
than the most intense study, with long or frequent intermissions. 

6. Zhe last obstacle which we shall notice is, that of wandering 
from the subject. 

There are individuals, and not a few, who, on reading an author, 
frequently stop, not to think of what they are reading, but to muse. 
Some extraneous idea has occurred to their minds which absorbs 
their attention, and prevents them from proceeding. Now, this 
habit of reverie or musing, almost inevitably gives the imagination 
an undue influence, and, perhaps, more than any othor quality, 
unfits the mind for making any advances in knowledge. 
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After having pointed out those habits which retard our improve- 
ment, I now proceed to explain those which will advance our progress. 

7.—1. The first thing is, to form a proper plan of study. 

In forming his plan, the student should take into account his 
present acquiremcnts. In the great majority of instances of those 
who are their own instructors, it will be found better to begin with 
works containing the rudiments of any Art or Science rather than 
with larger Treatises. ° 

By thus beginning at the Elements, the road is rendered more 
easy and pleasant, and the mind becomes gradually prepared to 
combat with difficulties, Whatever time is,devoted to this pre- 
paratory training, is so much time gained. On the contrary, by 
commencing with subjects that are difficult, the mind is put to a 
stretch beyond its strength, and, like the body strained at lifting ‘too 
heavy » weight, frequently has its force broken, and 1s rendered 
unfit for vigorous exertions in future. 
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Assuming, then, that the student has seen sufficient reason for 
adopting the plan we have proposed, we would urge the necessity 
of perseverance; for, however excellent a plan may be of itself, it 
will be totally useless without a firm, determined perseverance on 
the part of the student. He must, henceforth, reject the absurd, 
prattle of those who are constantly asserting, that method and 
rules are unnecessary for geniuses. High excellence, be it ever 
remembered, never was attained by the greatest and noblest of 
Nature’s sons, but by the constant application of all the mental 
faculties, “It is a common, but a very ill-grounded prejudice,” 
remarks the author of “The Pursuit of Knowledge,” ‘to imagine that 
anything like regularity or diligence is either impracticable to high 
genius or unfavourable to its growth and exercise. Perfect self- 
control is the crowning attribute of the very highest gentus, which, so 
far, therefore, from unfitting its possessor to submit, either in the 
management of his time or the direction of his thoughts, to the 
restraints of arrangement and system, enables him, on the contrary, 
to yield to them aa if he felt them not; and which, by exerting 
this supremacy over itself, achieves, in fact, its greatest triumphs. 
It is true, that its far-seeing oye will often discern the error or 
inadequacy of theories and rules of discipline, which, to a narrower 
vision, may seem perfect and incontrovertible, and will, accordingly, 
violate them with sufficient audacity. But, when it does so, it is 
out of no spirit of wanton outrage, or from any inaptitude to take 
upon itself the obligations of a law; but merely because it must of 
necessity reject the law that is attempted to be imposed upon it, in 
order to be enabled to obey a higher and more comprehensive law of 
its own. It would be well if those would think of this, who, feeling 
within themselves merely a certain excitement and turbulence of 
spirit, the token, it may be, of awakening powcrs, but as certainly 
the evidence of their immaturity and weakness, mistake their 
feverish volatility, and unsettledness of purpose, for what they have 
been taught to call the lawlessness of genius; and thereupon fancy 
it is incumbent upon them to fly from all manner of restraint, as 
perilous to their high prerogative. Genius is neither above law, 
nor opposed to it; but, provided only that the law to which it is 
proposed to subject it be one worthy of its obedience, finds its best 
strength, as well as its most appropriate embellishment, in wearing 
its fetters. Art, which is the manifestation of genius, is equally the 
manifestation of judgment; which instead, therefore, of being some- 
thiffg irreconcilable with genius, may, from this truth, be discerned 
& be not only its most natural ally, but, in all its highest creations, 
ite indispensable associate and fellow-labourer.” 
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8,.—2. The second requisite for the attainment of knowledge is, the 
habit of fixing our undivided attention won the subject under con- 
sideration. 

Want of success in study arises frequently, not so much from the 
nature of the subject itself, as from the difficulty we experience in 
preventing our thoughts from wandering. 

The first step to be taken in order to fix the attention, is to remove 
all those obstacles and temptations which would retard our progress. 
A variety and recurrence of outward oljects, have great influence in 
distracting the attention ; the diligent student must, therefore, with- 
draw to retirement and silence, and thus preclude, in some degree, 
the solicitations which arise from external things. 

But there are other enemies besides those from without. The 
memory and imagination are ever active in withdrawing our attention 
from the proper subjects of study. To these may be added, restless- 
ness, impatience, anxiety, and whatever tends to agitate the mind or 
depress the spirits. But, from whatever source, and in whatever 
shape, tho impediments to attention spring up, the student must 
endeavour to throw them off with spirit and determination; for 
nothing important can be attained without close and strenuous 
application. Whatever difficulty may attend our first efforts in the 
attainment of this valuable object, repetition will render every effort 
easier, and practice will induce the habit. 

One expedient, sometimes adopted when tho attention begins to 
flag, is to read aloud ; another is to close the book, and try to recol- 
lect or write down what we havo been reading, 


9.—3.' A third requisite is, rightly and fully to understand the 
meaning of an author ; for, unless we accustom ourselves to affix to 
every word and sentence its proper signification, our ideas of the subject 
will be indistinct, and our conclusions erroneous. 

First. Consider the signification of the words and phrases, ac- 
cording to the import usually attached to them by persons of tho 
same nation, and about the same time as that in which the author 
lived.—This rule is important in ascertaining tho exact modern 
meaning of several terms employed in the authorized version of the 
Scriptures, but which have become obsoleto in tho sense understood 
two centuries ago. The samo remark may be made with regard to 
many words occurring in Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, and other 
writers of that period. s 
_ Secondly, Compare the words and phrases used by an author 
in one place with the same or kindred words and phrases used by 
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him in other places; these are generally called paralled pas- 
sages. This rule is particularly applicable with respect to th 
Scriptures. 

Thirdly. Observe the scope and design of the writer in that par- 
ticular chapter, section, or paragraph, in which the word or phrase 
occurs, and this will assist in ascertaining the true meaning. 

Fourthly. Consider not only the speaker, but the persons to 
whom the speech is directed, the circumstances of time and place, the 
temper and spirit of the speaker, as well as the temper and spirit of 
the hearers. 

Fifthly. In matters of dispute, we should never, from any preju » 
dice of party spirit, warp the sense of the writer to our own opinion, 
but fairly and honestly understand it as the author intended it. 

Sixthly. It has been recommended, with respect to a work of 
importance, first to read it through in a rather cursory manner, pre- 
viously to our reading it with studious attention ; because, there may 
be several difficulties which cannot be distinctly understood, without 
a clearer comprehension of the author’s whole scheme. In such 
treatises, many difficulties which present themselves at first, may be 
solved as we proceed. Those passages, however, which require more 
than ordinary attention, should be marked for a closer examination 
afterwards. 


10.—4. A fourth requisite is, to discriminate between true and 
Jalse reasoning. | 

This is one of the most important, and one of the most difficult of 
all the requirements that we have enumerated ; and to be fully acted 
upon, requires a gradual procedure. Thus, it would be absurd to 
expect a boy of fourteen or sixteen, or even an adult who has not 
been much accustémed to attend to a train of reasoning, to ascertain 
on which side the truth lies, from the arguments adduced by Dr. 
Whately in favour of the Syllogism, and those given by Dr, Camp- 
bell in opposition to it. To determine in such cases with propriety, 
requires some experience in the art of argumentation.—As a General 
Rule the exercise of good strong sense, careful analysis, and free- 
dom from passion, prejudice, or undue partiality is indispensable for 
distinguishing truth from error. 


11—6. A fifth requisite is, to endeavour to arrive at @ENERAL 
PRINCIPLES 07 all the subjects to which our attention is directed. 

In every kind of knowledge, whether art, science, or religion, there 
ate some fired principles with which we must become thoroughly 
acquainted, Those will serve as a safe guide in all our subsequent 
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inquiries, and frequently as a test of the truth or fallacy of our 
conclusions. Such is that great principle in natural philosophy, the 
doctrine of gravitation, or the mutual tendency of all bodies towards 
each other, by which Sir Isaac Newton accounted for a multitude of 
appearances in the heavenly bodies as well as on the earth. Such 
is that principle of morality given us by our Saviour, “ Do to others 
as you would have them do to you;” which should be the rule of 
action towards our neighbour. And such, also, are those principles 
in religion, ‘‘ That a rational creature is accountable to his Maker 
for his actions;” “That the soul of man 1s immortal,” &e. We 
‘must, however, be careful to admit nothing as an established prin- 
ciple which is not just and true; for an error in prineiple may 
engender thousands in practice. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that we can arrive at absolute 
certainty on every subject of inquiry, as there are many things 
beyond the limited comprehension of man. Yet, we must balance 
arguments as justly as we can, and decide according tothe prepon- 
derance of evidence, be that ever so small. This course will enable 
us to form a probable opinion: and these probabilities frequently 
determine a thousand actions in human life, and sometimes even ip 
matters of religion. 


12.—6. To assist in arriving at a proper general conclusion in 
our reasoning and inquiries, no habit is more important than that of 
Patient Investigation. 

To investigate, in the proper acceptation of the word, signifies to 
search for an unknown olyect, by observing and following the traces 
which it has left, in the path which leads to its unknown situation. 
—The habit of patient investigation, is equally requisite and bene- 
ficial in the investigation of individual character, historic facts, the 
phenomena-of matter and of mind, and the still more important 
truths of Divine Revelation. It requires long and attentive observa- 
tion in noticing and collecting a number of facts; discriminating 
judgment in ascertaining in what particulars they agree with, or, in 
what they differ from each other; and just reasoning in forming 
some gexeral conclusion. 


13.—7. Observation is another mode which, contributes towards the 
attainment of Knowledge, 

By Observation is here meant, the attentive notice which the mind 
takes of the occurrences of human life, whether they are sensible or 
intellectual, whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves tr 
others, Whatever we sec, hear, feel, or perceive by sense or con- 
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sciousness, may be included under this head.—The habit of careful 
Observation is, indeed, of the first importance in every department, 
of life. The successful acquisition of every science depending upon 
experiment ;—the attainment of knowledge of every kind depending 
upon the exercise of the perceptive faculty ;—the cultivation of” 
taste ;—the common concerns of life ;—the intercourses of civility ; 
—and the efforts of benevolence ;—require the constant exercise of 
this valuable habit. 


14.—8. Attendance on Lectures is another means of improving in 
knowledge; but, it is necessary, that we should have some previous 
acquaintance with the subject, and afterwards, examine and treasure 
wp the knowledge thus acquired. Lectures heard under these cir- 
cumstances will be beneficial, and particularly if the Lecturer is 
eminently qualified to communicate his knowledge, and possessed 
of suitable apparatus.—Unless some such method as the one just 
recommended be adopted, attendance on lectures will degenerate 
into mere trifling. 


15.—9. ABLE INsrructors.—The habits just) enumerated are 
requisite in every period of life. But in youth, the plan superior to 
all others for acquiring suund knowledge, studious habits, and a taste 
for neatness, is the employment of accomplished and energetic in- 
structors. Under their guidance, the hazard of using inferior works, 
or of falling into desultory habits of study is avoided. 
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16. The Rerention of our knowledge depends upon the Memory ; 
or that faculty by which the mind retains and recalls the ideas 
which it has previously received. 

a. The Importance of the memory has been much under-rated by 
several writers on oducation, who, perhaps, from having seen the 
memory alone cultivated during the period of childhood, have gone 
to the opposite extreme of scarcely cultivating it at all. But this is 
a most dangerous error; for, why labour to acquire what we cannot 
retuin? Without memory, the mind of man would be a perfect blank, 
destitute of past impressions, past reasonings, past conclusions, past 
experience, and, consequently, unfit for the conduct of life and the 
purapits of science. 

e. The memory, if judiciously cultivated, assists the judgment ; 
for a proper conclusion depends, in some measure, on & survey and 
comparison of several things placed together before the mind, 
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When we set these various objects before us, we are then enabled to 
determine that such and such ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to 
be affirmed or denied, and this in consistency with the other ideas 
connected with the same subject. Now, there cannot be this com- 
prehensive survey of many things without a tolerable memory; and, 
as we can judge of the future only by reviewing things that are past, 
it will frequently happen, that by the omission of one important idea 
or object, our conclusion is rendered erroneous, 

c. The ready and accurate recollection of words and their different 
flerions, of elementary principles, definitions, and formulae, is of great 
ahd almost essential importance in the acquisition of knowledge; 
and when this readiness and accuracy of memory have not been early 
cultivated, the difficulty of acquiring facility in any one branch of 
knowledge is considerably increased. 

ad, Every one knows that the mere communication to others of the 
substance of an eloquent passage which we have heard or read, pro- 
duces # very different impression on the minds of the hearers from 
what it would have done, had it been delivered in the exact words of 
the author or speaker. 


17.—1. Cuxrtivarion oF THE Mzmory.—1. The first requisite in 
the cultivation of the memory is, the diligent and vigorous exercise 
of the attention; for, when the attention is strongly fixed on any 
subject, that subject is more readily apprehended, and much longer 
retained in the mind. If, therefore, we wish to possess a retentive 
memory, we must avoid running from sulyject to subject, and merely 
skimming over the surface of things: we must dwell upon a subject 
if wo wish the impression to be permanent. 

2. A clear and distinct perception of things is highly conducive to 
their retention, So, also, is a proper selection of those things which 
we wish to remember. 

3. Arrangement greatly assists the memory. So numerous are 
the details, facts, and principles, which ought to be recollected, that, 
to be able to recall them in their proper relations, and to apply them 
to the various purposes of argument or illustration, it is absolutely 
necessary to classify them under their appropriate heads. This rule 
is one of the greatest importance. And it is no little recommenda- 
tion of a treatise, that, whilst its arguments ax& clearly apprehended 
by the mind, the arrangement of its different parts is easily retained 
by the memory. 

4, The principle of association contributes in giving strength aid 
facility to the operations of the memory, and, particularly in those. 
beanclies of knowledge which have a common basis, or which bear 
upon 4 common object. 
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5. A frequent review and careful repetition of the knowledge which 
we have acquired, have a great influence in imprinting it on the 
memory. For this purpose it is useful, at the end of a chapter or 
section, to closo.the book and try to recollect all that you have read. 
Proceed in this manner through the whole work, and at the end, re- ° 
capitulate the leading facts. When one work on any subject has been 
thus studied, all additional facts, derived from whatever source, may 
be easily ranged under their appropriate heads. 

6. Talking over to a friend, what we have been reading or hearing, 
is another excellent means of impressing it upon the memory. Even 
talking aloud to one’s self, has been adopted by individuals who 
have not had an opportunity of conversing with others. 

7. Another means of strengthening the memory and improving the 
power of expression, is frequently to commit to memory, in the most 
accurate manner (not indeed till they are understood), select portions 
from the best writers, and repeat them to some friend. Additional 
considerations may be given to recommend the judicious adoption 
of this practice. When the noble sentiments and exact expressions 
of great men aro thus well impressed upon the mind, they not only 
improve and gratify it, but form, as it were, the germs of future 
thought and excellence. Ideas, wuconnected with words, fade from 
the memory much sooner than when they are so connected. “In 
sickness, and often in old age,” remarks Dr. Carpenter, “the reason- 
ing powers become languid; and the vigour of the mind, which 
would supply a succession of interesting thoughts, is lost under the 
pressure of diseaso or gradual decay. In such circumstances, the 
mind dwells upon the prosont impressions of pain or weakness, und 
can scarcely raise itself abovo thom; but if the memory has been 
well stored, in the early part of life, with useful and interesting 
combinations of words, they will often recur, at such periods, with- 
out an effort and without fatigue, and furnish subjects of thought 
which will soothe and even cheer. They who are subject to any | 
degree of mental dopression, disabling them from active efforts to 
point out a channel for their thoughts, often find such suggestions 
of the memory an important relief to thom. And we need not say 
to those who have a religious turn of mind, that these remarks are 
peculiarly applicable to those devotional compositions and expres- 
sions which, where thy have been early and deeply improssed on 
the mind, occur at the call of association to support, to strengthen, 
and go comfort; and which, thus suggested by the momory, hava, . 
inesinnumerable instances, allayed the emotions of passion and desire, 
or poured balm into the wounded heart.” 
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LESSON 119.—Zizercise 132.—Page 189. 
ON THE READY APPLICATION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 


18, Tum READY APPLICATION of out knowledge depends on Con- 
versation, Reflection, and Composition, 


19. Conversation.— Reading, Study, and Retirement, aro heces- 
sary to give solidity to our knowledge; to render it easy and familiar, 
it must frequently become the subject of our conversation. The 
man who has read and thought much, but who has been accustomed 
to a solitary life, will froquently, in company, be at a loss for words 
to express himself readily, even upon those subjects with which he 
is the most familiar; and, thus, undiscerning persons may attribute 
to ignorance what is aue only to want of practice. 

We would, thorefore, recommend the student to attach himself, it 
possible, to a few select individuals of industrious and virtuous 
habits, who would be disposed to study the same subject as himself, 
and adopt the same books. In this case, he will find the following 
hints of service :-— 


20.—1. Whei i portion of a book has been read, let it become 
the subject of conversation. By this means, not only will the in- 
formation be impressed upon the mind, and some parts, perhaps, 
rendered much plainer than they were before, but, it may be ascer- 
tained whether or not the opinions which have been formed are 
correct. In some cases, we may seo reasons to modify them, in 
others, perhaps, to change them altogether. Thus, the defects of 
our own private meditation may be remedied by the superior know- 
ledge, or by the judicious remarks of our friends. And thus, also, 
those peculiaritics of manner, as well as of sentiment, which are 
frequently contracted by confined and solitary study, are removed, 
and we learn to express our sentiments in a style which is calculated 
to render them pleasing and mstructive. 

2. In free and friendly conversation, our intellectual powers are 
more animated, and our spirits act with superior vigour in the‘pursuit 
of truth, By mixing with men whose mindsyare nearly on a level 
with our own, the fire of a laudable emulation is kindled, and new 
and admirable thoughts are frequently elicited. Old and useful 
facts, also, are brought to remembrance, and the hidden treasures of 
knowledge, with which reading, observation, and study, had before 
furnished the mind, are unfolded and displayed, 
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3. It must, however, be distinctly borne in mind, that, in such 
conversation, everything that tends to provoke passion should be 
utterly banished. No sharp language, no sarcasms or biting jests, 
should ever be allowed; no invidious consequences should be drawn 
from another's opinions, no wilful perversion of another’s meaning, 
nor any absurd construction of an innocent mistake; nor should 
there be any triumph, even when there is evident victory on our side. 
The impartial search of truth requires calmness and serenity, temper 
and candour, and not passion, pride, and clamour. 


21. Reriection.—By tho term Reflection is meant, the attention 
of the mind to its own internal operations, respecting those ideas 
which it has acquired, and from which ideas it produces others, as 
capable of becoming the subjects of its contemplation, as any of 
those which it has received from external objects. It is by reflection 
that we perceivo the analogy between the different parts of know- 
ledge, improve upon the hints of others, and penetrate into art or 
science more deeply than our predecessors have penetrated. 

Thus, Reflection may justly be said to perform the same office to 
the mind as the stomach does to the body. For, as a healthy 
stomach, by digestion, changes the form of the food which it has 
received by extracting whatever contributes to nourish the body; 
so, habicual reflection, by frequently turning over its intellectual 
stores, by contemplating them in a variety of aspects, by carefully 
examining and comparing the different parts, and ascertaining their 
relative connection as to cause, consequence, or dependence, is 
gradually led to feel a deep and growing interest in the subject, and 
to acquire more extensive and comprehensive views of its nature 
and utility. Hence, originate new and nobler views of the subject, 
fresh and beautiful combinations, a more intimate and natural 
arrangement of the scveral parts, and more apposite and striking 
illustrations than have hitherto been known to exist.—As Reflection, 
however, 1s ono of the most important, so it is one of the most 
Cifficult exercises of the mind; and, to become habitual, will require 
for years the utmost determination of the student to persevere. 


22. Composition.~—At the close of a chapter or portion of a work, 
the student is recommended frequently to express, in writing, as 
much of the subject as he can recollect. 

This method will bring to the test the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge. We are apt to imagine, if we can express ourselves 
tolggably well on ary subject in conversation, that our ideas are, 
censequently, clear and accurate. But, the moment we attempt to 
embody them in writing, we perceive our deficiencies, we find that 
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the boundaries of our knowledge are much narrower than we were 
willing to believe, that the chain of thought which appeared to us. 
entire, is, in many parts, weak and defective. 

By tnstituting a comparison between our own efforts and the 
_ original, wo shall also discover to what extent we have succeeded in 
' retaining the significancy and appropriateness of the atuhor’s ex- 
pressions, and the correctness of his construction; and thus, we 
shall gradually acquire an extensive vocabulary and an improved 
diction, 
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CONCLUSION, 


23. Reasons showing that the improvement of the Understanding ia 
only a moans to a specific end, by serving asan auxiliary to the better 
knowledge and regulation of ourselves, 

The first object of every rational man should be,—the knowledge 
of himself. “ Man, know thyself,” was a precept so estimable to the 
ancients, as to be attributed to divine inspiration. It is, however, a 
sentiment more praised than understood. We attend to the various 
objects around us, and to our ordinary pursuits, but, of the nature 
of our faculties, passions, and affections, we frequently form only a 
faint conception, or a very partial estimate. If the cultivation of 
our faculties is essentially necessary to preserve us from ignorance 
and error, the regulation of our passions and affections is not less 
necessary to preserve us from vice and folly. For, he who possesses 
an intimate acquaintance with himself, and a due control over his 
passions, may meet most of the changing scones and unexpected 
temptations of life with becoming fortitude and prudence: whilst he 
who is destitute of these qualities, though admired for the brilliancy 
of his wit and the extent of his learning, can never enjoy that inos- 
timable blessing—wpeace of mind. 

But the knowledge of ourselves, like every other valuable branch 
of knowledge, requires a regular and gradual procedure in its attain- 
ment. In the intellectual and moral, as well as in the material 
world, whatever is intended for strength and durability advances by 
slow degrees to maturity ; and as Nature, though slow, is ever opera- 
tive, we ought to follow her plan, and be gyided by her example. 
The man who seldom considers the reasons for his own actions, and 
does not habitually strive to surpass hie former self, is not making 
progress in self-knowledge. To become acquainted with ourse:ves, 
woe must scrutinize the operations of our own minds and the excut- 
sions of the imagination, and at the close of each day call to mind 
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every transaction, and ascertain whether or not we have done all 
things honourably and judiciously. This practice will induce us to 
be vigilant and circumspect, and give us a better acquaintance with 
the motives and aims of our different enterprises and actions. In 
observing important transactions and interesting events, we should 
endeavour to trace them to the causcs and motives from which they 
sprang; to observe in what manner certain actions contribute to 
an individual’s advancement in the ways of virtue, or to his down- 
ward course in the road of vice. And as human nature, in all ages 
and in every country, is the same, though varied in its developments 
by modifying circumstances, the careful perusal of ancient and modcen 
history, and of well-written biography, will greatly contribute towards 
self-knowledge and self-improvement, as it will furnish the mind 
with maxims and rutes of conduct useful in similar cases. Know- 
ledge derived, however, from these sources, ought, as we have before 
observed, to be rectified by daily observation, according to place and 
circumstance, and applied with discrimination and sound.judgment. 


24, UNDERSTANDING OUR Dutims.—Thoe first beneficial result arising 
from self-knowledge is the conviction of the necessity of under- 
standing what are the various duties af our respective stations ; for 
no man can perform dutios, of the nature of which ho is ignorant. 
To have our knowledge to seck when it should be applied, must be 
truly painful and humiliating. But to have our minds well stored 
in this respect before we take our stations in life, and to understand 
our duties thoroughly, will give us a confidence in ourselves unknown 
to the idle and ignorant. 

Fortunate, therefore, will it be for every youth to ascertain before- 
hand, what are the qualifications suited to his intended station, that 
he may judge of his own fitness for it, or turn his mind to such exer- 
cises and attainments as are appropriate, and likely to be most bene- 
ficial in assisting him. If the station in which he intends to move 
requires great and various knowledge, he will take care to avoid a 
premature entrance upon those duties, the nature of which is difficult 
and arduous. He will determine to excel in those attainments which 
are preparatory to his future duties,—in the studies usually prescribed 
by a liberal education; as superiority in these will generally conduce 
to similar superiority when he shall eventually take the station for 
which this labour is fntended to qualify him. 


‘25. Tog PrrrorMancs or ovr Durizs.—Self-knowledge not only 
imfresses upon us the necessity of understanding our duties, but of 
performing them uprightly and conscientiously ; that is, with all the 
exactness which our business, profession, or engagement implies, 
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and which an enlightened conscience approves. Nothing short of 
this will satisfy the honourable mind. Such a principle of action 
may not at first be appreciated. Years, perhaps, may be requisite 
to establish its claims to confidence ; but, sooner or later, unswerving 
uprightnoss of conduct will be triumphant. 

In order, however, to be upright, we must be decided. He who 
is accustomed to think for himself, to consider a subject in all its 
bearings, and who, at the same time, possessos control over his 
passions, is not likely to be diverted from his purpose by any temp- 
tation which may come in his way, or any unfounded objection to 
his plans. He may be slow and deliberate in deciding, but a deci- 
sion once formed upon right principles, will be acted upon.—The 
faithful man will perform not merely the easy, but the dificult and 
burdensome duties. Iio will be true to his engagements, and allow 
neither ease, nor company, nor amusements, nor difficulties, nor 
opposition to interfere with the performance of them. 


26. As, however, there is nothing to give Reason the perfect 
control and government of appetite and passion, nor to support and 
perpetuate an undeviating course of pure and upright conduct, but 
the influence of right principles, it is of the utmost importance that 
we ascertain the correctness of those principles which we adopt. 
Now, the centre of truth, of purity, of holiness, is Gop. He is and 
must be the source of every blessing, and of every good. That prin- 
civle and that only will endure and be influential, which regards God; 
refers to His law, acts as under His eye, and obtains its vigour from 
a sense of responsibility and of a future judgment. Every deviation 
from God’s revealed Will must be error, and, if persisted in, must 
necessarily lead to disappointincnt and misery. To reject Divine 
Revelation is to reject that which has always been found to be the 
only safe guide through all the chequered scenes of this troublesome 
life. True, there are several things in Revelation too difficult for 
our comprehension, just as in Nature there are phenomena the 
causes and operations of which are totally incomprehensible to the 
loftiest intellect. But, whatever regards our duty to God and man, 
the love and practice of truth, justice, holiness, and benevolence, and 
of speaking and acting fairly, and honourably with one another, is 
clearly and unmistakably set forth in Holy Scripture. 


27. Young and ambitious minds, however, are apt to object to 
Christianity, because many men, distinguished for their mathe- 
matical or scientific attainments, have been adverse to Revelations« 
It is not difficult to account for such instances, Every one is aware 
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that an individiial may be profoundly clever in one branch of know- 
ledge, and yet be totally ignorant of another; he may, for example, 
be an excellent chemist, without possessing any knowledge of history, 
geography, &c.; he may be a profound mathematician, without 
having any acquaintance with languages, poetry, eloquence, or any 
thing beyond his own immediate study. But will any one say that? 
these subjects are less useful, or less important because they are 
unknown to such an individual? And should we think that man 
qualified to pronounce upon the truth or falsehood of a proposition 
which he has never examined? Certainly not.—Now, apply these 
remarks to Religion, and we shall see, that this, like every othgy 
subject, requires examination before we can ascertain tho validity of 
its claims, 


28. There is another and perhaps a stronger motive than mere 
ignorance, which influences many men in rejecting the Truth of 
Christianity; and that is, the difficult nature of its requirements, and 
the wncompromising purity of its precepts. Aman naturally dislikes 
what is opposed to his practice ; and thus, as Cowper truly says--- 

“ Errors in the /j/e breed errors in the drain, 

And these reciprocally those again.” 
Hence, too, the eagerness in man to depreciate what condemns him, 
to distort and pervert the meanings of words from their proper signi- 
fication, and to introduce others more agreeable to his own debased 
practices. But this shuffling, this perversion will not alter nor 
escape the consequences. Conscience, which might be made the 
approving Angel of Comfort, will thus become the Accusing Demon 
of Misery. 


29. When, however, the claims of Christianity have been fairly 
and earnestly investigated, so complete are the evidences in favour 
of its Divine authority, that full conviction has been produced on the 
minds of men the most distinguished in the several departments of 
science. Without enumerating a host of eminent characters who 
have devoted themselves to the profession of teachers of religion, 
where shall we find individuals superior, if equal, to Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke; to Leibnitz, Euler, and Baron Haller; to Milton, 
Hale, Sir W. Joneg, Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Adam Smith? These 
were all laymen, firm believers in Christianity, because they had 
studied the subject. 

*True, and sadly too true, that many things have been said and 
* done, ostensibly for the sake of Christianity, which, however, never 
sprang from it, but, on the contrary, have been in direct violation of 
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its principles and its spirit—To Osrarn Nonrz Enns sy Nosrz 
Means is, and ever has been, the soul-stirring Principle of Pure 
Christianity. The evangelization of the world, the subordination of 
the human heart and intellect to the Will of God, to the manifesta- 
tion of brotherly affection, and to the fulfilment of earthly Duties, 
‘are surely objects worthy the Divine Mission of our Lord, and the 
labours and sufferings of His Apostles. Though degeneracy of con- 
duct and corruption of doctrine soon manifested themselves among 
professing Christians; still, wherever the pure Oracles of God were 
permitted to be read, there the Light of Christianity exhibited its 
immutable principle of action, to enlighten the dull intellect, to 
strengthen the wavering resolution, to encourage the struggling 
spirit to do and maintain, through life, whatever is true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report. (Phil. iy. 8.) 
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. 503 — Hyperbdlé . . . . 573 
» 518 — Interrogation . . . - 578 
. 506 — Irony ‘ ‘ . . - 576 
. 518 —~ Litdtes . ' : E . 583 
» 505 — Metaphor . . . oot 
. 504 — Metonymy : . ; . 562 
» Oli — Paralepsis ‘ ° P . of 
. 509 — Parallelism . . A » $83 
. 508 — Personification ° F . 564 
£02 — Sarcasm . ° é . » 576 
. 4106 — Simile or Comparison . . 551 
» O12 —Synecdiché . F 4 - 563 
. 083 — Vision or Imagery . ‘ - 4580 
. 5s Rhyme. . : . . - 812 
. 614 Rhythm ; ‘ ° . - 518 
. 522 Rule, what itis . ° . . 595 
. 607 — how determined . ‘ .« 602 
. 586 
. 709 
3, 447 
» 448 S—its sounds . ; | 
. 462 Sameness in Style : ; » 709 
. 466 Sarcasm ‘ : . . BF 
. 470 Baxon Period i ‘4 é . 248 
. 471 Scanning . ‘ : » 516 
» 472 Bection, mark of. . . « 486 
. 478 Semicolon . : P ; . 462 
. 474 Bentences, defined ‘ : » 299 
« 476 —_ mixture of : . « 660 
ATT — the scene to be seldom ee 661 
. 478 ~— Simple. . . . 303 
» ASl -— Complex . ‘ ‘ . . 812 
- 488 — Compound : ‘; ‘ . 34 
. 485 — Subordinate . ‘ ‘ . 313 
. 487 — Structure of , . ° . 649 
ry 4&9 Ue Loose e ° e ry ry 647 
. 498 — Periodic . A : ‘ . 646 
. 622¢ — Clearness of . : : . 650 
621, 626 — Unity of . . . . . 656 
. 515 — Connection of . , . 697 
— Close or Cadence of. . 682, 693 
29 -—- Sequence of . ‘ ‘ . 696 
. 709 Bhakspeare . . : - 722, 755 
: 502 Shall, its use . . * » 208 
: 488 Should, lained . . » 218 
7 Simile or Comparicon . ‘ . 551 
Since,explained .. . . « 281 
- 380 meet explained , * ae Ne 
e 219 Spellin g e s e s e 43 
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SPE 
Spelling, uniformity of : 
Spenser . ° ‘ oe G22, 
S8pondee ° . . . . 
Stanza . . 
Study of Grood Models. 
‘Style, affected . 
— defined 


— Different kinds, namely . 
~—~ 1. In Argument— 
—— J. Forcible. ‘ 

— — 2. Vehement 

— —- 3. Feeble 


— 2. Number of Words— 
~— 1, Concise : 
—-—%, Diffuse . : ; 


— 3. Ornament— 
—-— J, Barren or Dry 


— 2. Piain e e e 
— — 3, Neat : ‘. 5 - 
— — 4, Klegant . 


__ — 4, Florid - 

— 4. Structure of Scntcnecs— 

—-— 1, Idiomatic ‘ 

— — 2, Laboured : 

—— 3. Natural . : 

—— 4, Elevated. ‘ . 

— — 5. Dignified ‘ ‘ 

— Simple or Natural . 

= Elegant e e ° e 

— Sublime . é 

— Good, depends on several men- 
tal qualities . ‘ : ‘ 

— Faults of . ‘ 


Affectation Puerllity 
Bombast Quaintness 
Harshnecss Sameness 
Obscurity Verbosity 
- Mode of Studying . F ‘ 
~~ Specimens of — 


——I1. On Strengthening Faith 

— — 2. Election of Rudolph . 

— — 3. Oliver Cromwell . . 

— — 4, Seriousness in Religion . 

— — 5, First Landing of Colum- 
bus. 

— — 6, Inefficiency of Genina 
without Learning  . 


— Different Periods of 
— maT PERIOD.—1558 to 1649 . 
Chief Authors of —~ 
Bacon Hall 
Beaumont Hobbes 
Brown Hooker 
Burton Ben Jonson 
Camden Massinger 
Chapman Quarles 
Ch g- Raleigh 
worth Shakspeare 
Dekkar Shirley 
Denham Sidney 
Donne Spenser 
Drayton Taylor 
Fletcher U 
Ford 
= SECOND PERIOD.—1649 to 1702 
Barrow Baxter 


rANRAG. 
e 


INDEX. 


52 

754 
OLD oo 
514 
729 
615 
615 
699 


700 
700 
7C0 


701 
701 


702 
702 
702 
702 
702 


703 
703 
703 
703 
703 
705 
706 
707 


708 
709 


709 


710 


715 
716 
117 
718 


719 
720 


721 
722 


728 


Style. 


6TY 
PASAE. 
1649 to 1702—~ 
Boyle Milton 
Bunyan Newton, Isaac 
Burnet Otway 
Butler,tho Sherlock 
poet Sonth 
Cowley Stillingfleet 
Dryden Tilfotson 
Foller Waller 
Hyde Walton, Isaac 
Locke Wycherley 
— THIRD PERIOD,—1702 to 1727. 724 
Addison Leslie 
Bentley Lillo 
Berkeley Parnell 
Budgell Pope 
Clarke, Prior 
Samuel Rowe 
Congreve Southerne 
Cooper Steele 
De Foe St. John 
Farquhar Swift 
Gay Tickell 
Hoadley Vanbrugh 
Hughes 
— FoourtTH PERIOD.—1727 to1760 725 
Akenside Jortin 
Blair Lardner, Nath 
Butler, Bp. Leland, 
Joseph South, Robert 
Chambers Middleton 
Collins Moore 
Doddridge Richardson 
Dodsley Secker 
Fielding Shenstone 
Gray Somerville 
Hartley Smith, Adam 
Hawks- Smollett 
worth Thomson 
Hooke Watts 
Hume Young 
Johnson, 
Dr. Saniuel 


— FirrH PERIOD.—1760 to 1800. 726 


Armstrong Henry, Dr. 


Beattie Home, Ld. 
Blackstone Kames 
Blair, Hume, David 
Hugh Johnson, Dr. 
Boswell Samuel 
Burke Mackenzie 
Burns More, Hannah 
Campbell, Paley 
Dr. G. 
Cowper Robertson 
Darwin Smith, Adam 
Ferguso, Tooke 
Adam Tucker 
_Gibbon Warton 
Goldsmith Watson, Bp. 
— Sur PERi0D.—1800 to hy 2 
Abercrom- Brown, T e 
bie Bede ~ 
Alison Byron 
Baillie Oampbell, Thos, 
Barham Chalmers 


INDEX, 
STY vow 
PARAG, 
style, 1800 to 1860. Tenses, Remarkson . 
Clarke, Landon Teutonic . 


Adam Macaulay, Lord 
Coleridge Macintosh 
Crabbe Marsh, lp. 
Dickens Mill, James 
Edgeworth Milman 


Foster, Montyomery 

John Mocre, ‘I’. 
Froude More, Hannah 
Galt Motley 
Grahame Napier, W. 
Grote Opie 


Hall, Rob, Prescott 
Hallam Rogers 
Hamilton Scott, Sir. Wal, 


Hemans Scott, Thos. 
Hogg Simeon 
Hood Smith, Sidney 


Horne, T. Southey 
Stewart, Dugald 


Howitt Sumner 
Howson Tennyson 
Hunt Thirlwall 
Irving Trench 


Jeffrey, Turner 
Lord Wilson, Prof. 
Kitto Wordsworth 
Subject, gen. precedes verb 


— connected by And . . ° 
ee eee by Or e . e e 
— defincd e ® e ry e 
— Simple e e ry e e 
— Enlarged . . ‘ . 
_— Grammatical and pen 
difference of - 
— with its verb . . ‘ 7 
— two or more with a verb ‘ 
Bubjunctive Mood - 148, 395, 
— Syntax of ‘ ‘ 


— Negation in, how expressed . 


Superlative degree ‘ » 106, 


Syllables, defined . , : . 
— division of wordsinto . . 
— rules for Final and Additional 
Synaertsis . , . : * 
Syncdpe ° . ° ° * 
Bynecdiché . . . . . 
Synonyms, defined. : . 
— when properly used , 
— Explanation of tle most com- 
mon . . 
Syntax, defined . 
— Parsing Table. 
— Summary of . 
~— Figures of— 
— — lipsis P 
—«-Enallige . 
—— Hyperbiton 
—-—-— Pleonasm . 


F_itssounds . 
Tautology . ° 
Taylor, Jeremy . 
‘Xenses, Useof . 


3, 


325 
320 
332 
299 
305 
306 


299 
320 
828 
408 
395 
408 
362 

39 

44 

46 
538 
535 
563 
641 
642 


643 
298 
446 
445 


542 
544 
545 
543 


82 
671 
722 
400 


320 


-PARAG. 


190 
238 


Than, has no government, 372, 386, 442 
That, "explained - 119, 231, 3380, 379 


The ° . . ‘ 66 
Then. explained . ‘ ‘ : » 234 
Therefore, explained . 5 » 231 
This, explained F ‘ : . 379 
Tmisis . . ; . 40 
To, too, explained F : . 417 
Transitive Verbs . ; ; . 387 
Tribrach . ; * ; . bb 
Triphthongs ; < ‘ - iil 
Truchaic Verge . ‘ ; - 523 
Tropes . : : ‘ ; . v48 
U—its sounds . . ‘ - 46 
Unity of sentences - ; » 656 
Usage, explained ° . 598 
V—its sounds ‘ : ; . 33 
Verbosity . ‘ . . G71, 709 
Verbs, defined. : . » 126 
— Different kinds— 
—— Transitive . , . 128, 387 
— — Intransitive : . 129, 390 
—— Reflexive. - : . 130 
, —— Active Voice m ‘ . 132 
— — Passive Voice . . 193, 392 
— — Regular : : . . Ldb 
—-—ASIrreguiar . is ~ 187, 219 
— — Auxiliary . 138, 202 
—-— Monopersonal . . 141 
— Moods, defined . . 14 
— — Indicative . ‘ ~ 145, 208 
— — Imperative . ‘ . 146 
— — Potential 147, 196, 210 
—~ — Subjunctive . 148, 395, 408 
—— Infinitive . 149, 200, 397, 409 
— Tenses, defined . 140, 190, 401 
—— Componnd . , ‘ . 406 
—-— Connection of . : . 218 
— — Present , . » 162, 190 
— — Past : 153, 191 
— — Future . : 154, 192 
-— — Present Perfect . ~ 155, 193 
— — Past Perfect . 156, 194 
—— Future Perfect . 157, 199 
— Numbers and Persons . . 168 
— Conjugation, defined - . 176 
——To Have ,. i ° - 180 
—-— To Be. . . : . 182 
— — To Call : . ri . 184 
——- Auxiliary Verbs. é » 187 
— Participles . . 164, 202, 410 
— Participial Nouns . - 178, 412 
Verse . : ° . . » O13 
Versitication ° . . - 510 
Vision . ‘ . ; . 580 
Vivacity or Energy of ye . 664 
Yowels, defined . . » 8, 38 
— sounds of, . . ° . 


330 INDEX. 
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PARAG,. PAKAG. 
W—its sounds . ‘ ‘ - 84 Words, Canonsfor . - 604, 608 
Walker’s Dictionary . ; - 62 — Newly coined . ‘ : . 6265 
Webster’s Dictionary . ‘ 14, 52 — in relation to others ‘ - 653 
What, explained . , ‘ . 880 — Choice of . ‘ ; : . 666 
Wherefore, explained . ‘ . 281 — Number of : ‘ . 670 
Who, which, whose, explained aia aie Would, explained ; ‘ . 214 

3 £ 
Will, explained . i ‘ - 208 
Words, defined . - 40 X—its sounds. ‘ . - 85 
— used literally or figuratively . 546 
— origin of . ‘ - 41 
— Primary signification ? . 292 Y—itssounds . , ° « 36 
— Primary and Secondary . » 293 
— No affinity with things . - 591 
— Usage of , ) F ‘ . 598 Z—ite sounds . : : « 8 
te 
tal \d 
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The Child’s First English Grammar, divided into easy and 
progressive Lessons, Thoroughly revised. 18m0. sce. 
The Child’s First Geography ; an easy First Course, accompanied 
by Questions and Exercises. 1 Biss ccedoeeritavesecestackeseee 
Abridgment of English Grammar, with Questions and Exercises 
on Parsing, and the Structure of Easy Sentences. 18mo... 
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t mation, with maps. By the Rev. R. W. Himmy, M.A. ...... 
? Key to Richarp Hizsy’s Arithmetical Companion. By the 
a Rev, ALFRED HinEy, M.A. 18m0. ....cececcecsenccersesecsecens 
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ORITIOAL OPINIONS OF 
EXPLANATORY MENSURATION. . 


SN Ne 


1. From the ‘ Educational Times.’ 


‘A well-arranged treatise on Mensnration, containing within a small compass the 
essentials of the subject, clearly explained and well illustrated by examples. A good 
fe&ture of the work is, that among the seven hundred examples which are given for 
practice are included nearly all the questions which have appeared in the Oxford 
Local Examination Papers up to the present time, those set for Junior Candidates 
being distinguished by one asterisk and those for the Senior by two.’ 


2. From the ‘ English Mechanic.’ 


This little book is ostensibly for the use of Schools, but it will be found of very 
great service by artisans endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of Mensuration. The 
definitions are clearly stated, and about 700 questions put, to which the answers are 
given at the end. The examples embody nearly all the questions set im the Local 
Examination Papers of the University of Oxford, thus forming a guide to students 
intending to become Candidates at future Examinations. Mr. Hiley is the 
Mathematical Master of Thorp-Arch School, Yorkshire, and as a practical teacher 
is fully alive to the wants of students, evidence of which is to be found in the book 
itself.’ 

3. From the ‘Cambridge Chronicle and University Journal.’ 

‘This volume, by the Mathematical Master of Thorp-Arch School, Yorkshire, 
though specially designed for the use of Schools, may be used with profit by all 
beginners in the science of Geometry. The plan adopted differs from the ordinary 
one, in that whereas usually a problem is given, and a few examples upon it are con- 
sidered sufficient to help the student to understand and retain in his mind the 
scientific result it is intended to arrive at, in this work the questions number 700, 
and embrace nearly all that have appeared in the papers at the Oxford Local 
Examinations: thereby achieving a double object, not only riveting more securely 
in the mind of the pupil the problem he is working, but giving him an insight into 
the style of questions he may expect should he offer himself as a» Candidate for these 

ixaminations, those of the Junior and Senior being distinguished from each other. 
The explanations are very clear and simple, so that the student with ordinary 
abilities may work most of the questions without the help of a master.’ 


4. From the ‘John Buil.’ 


‘In his useful little book, the Rev. Alfred Hiley has endeavoured to supply a work 
on Mensuration which a boy of ordinary ability may get through in a reasonable 
time, and thus to furnish a substitute for Kuclid, The practical value of the book 
is much increased by its including almost all the questions on the subject which have 
appeared inthe Oxfgrd Local Examination Papers.’ 


5, From the ‘ Midland Counties Herald.’ 


‘Coinciding with the many teachers who entertain the opinion that recent works 
upon the subject are too Jong, Mr. Hiley lias successfully endeavoured to supply a 
work on Mensuration which a boy of ordinary ability may hope to get through 
within a reasonable time. The questions propounded are for the most part original, 
but nearly all those which have appeared in the papers at the Oxford Local 
Examinations are, by permission of the Delegates, embodied with them. The ex- 
planations have been rendered as simple as possible witha view to enable the pupils 
to work nearly the whole without much help from a master. ‘The volume is 
eminently practical, being well stored with examples of wider range than those 
commonly met with.’ 

G6. From the ‘ Educational Reporter 

‘The Author has discovered a cardinal defect in the ordinary text-books upon the 
useful and important subject of Mensuration, viz. their length. He has produced a 
capital work, practical in character, concise and yet cotuprehensive in style. The 
examples are numerous and well selected, and the work is not overburdened with 
explanations, which are best left to an intelligent teacher.’ 


7. From the ‘ Gardener's Chronicle. | 2 


‘There is no necessity to commend to the notice of the aspiring young Gard®uer 
or Bailiff a knowledge of Mensuration, a subject they will find of use to them 
nearly every day of their lives ; but we may be doing them a service by calling their 
attention to a brief and unpretending but clear treatise on the subject lately pub- 
Pera Svcaralg . Longmans, under the title of Explanatory Mensuration, by the Rev, 

y. 
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Bilton’s Infant Primer for School and Home uge, 18m0.... 0.21. 0 cosres cs nee one oe Rd. 
Infant Reader, Narratives and Fables in Monosyllables, 18mo. ... éd. 
First Reading Book, for Standard I, I8m0. .....c:.01 000 ses coe nes ves ses one soe 6d. 
Second Reading Book, for Standard II. 18m0,.  .2.....0..0. 00000: coe soe cov eee 6d, 
Third Reading Book, Boys’ Edition and Girls’ Edition, fop. 9d. each 
Fourth Reading Book, Boys’ Edition and Girls’ Edition, fcp. 1s. each 
Fifth Reading Book, or Poetical Reader, £01. ..re.cee eve roc ees cee reveesceeres 18¢ BAe 
Isbieter’s First Steps in Reading and Learning, 12m0..............ccsevscevsrscseces 18. Oe 
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Book TV. pp. 440 esbseccuessocars Whe 
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Stevens & Hole’a Grade Lesson-Book Primer, crown 8vo. 
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Stevens & Hole’s Grade ee Books, in Six Standards, 12mo. :— 


The First Standard, 


p.1 9d. The Fourth Standard, pp. 28... le. 8d. 
The Second Btandara. pp. 166 9d. The Fifth Standard, p Leary 224... i aa 


The Third Standard, pp. 160... 9d. The Sixth Standard, on 960...... le. 6d. 

Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I, If. and ITT. price 4d, in 

Standard IV. price 4d. in Standards V. and VI. 4d, or complete, price 1s. 2¢, 
Stevens & Hole’s Usefel Knowledge Reading Books :-— 
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Boye’ chess oe W2mo. .. 64. {| Girls’ First Standard, 19mo.... 

Seco Btandard, Pa &d. -~ Seats Standard 12mo, ... - 
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Jones’s Secular Ear Lesson-Book, 180. 2... er.e-cessensesseecsersetenocseeneessensanees 6d. 
— Secular Ear Lesson-Book. Part II. Proverbs.........-.+. ccs 4d, 
e- Advanced Reading-Book; Lessons in English History, 18mo. ...... _ 10d. 
Marcet’s Seasons, or Stories for Young Children, 4 vole. 18mo.............each 2s. 

Sullivan’s Literary Olass-Book; Readin ga in English Literature, fop. ...... 2s. 6d. 


Writing Books. 


Combes, Stevens, and Hole’s Complete Writer ; a Set of 16 Graduated Copy- 
Books, on Fine Paper, price 4s. 6d. ae Dozen to Teachers. 
Johrston’? Civil Service Specimens of Co ing MSS. fOliO wc. ccccsceseeere eee Be Bde 


’s Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books Teoh Saeed eer cavetwessso ONO $d. 
Milhauser’s Writing Books, 28. 84. per Dozen to Teachers. 
The Ready Writer, a Course of 18 Graduated Copy Books .. each $d. 


Booxs 1.to VIII. o tthe Reapy WairTeR are printed in PEnciL-Lnx, 


School Poetry Booke. 


Bilton’s Poetical Reader for all Classes of Schools. £6. .......es se eeeseesennen ere ses le. 8d, 
Byron’s Childe Harold. annotated by W. Hiley, M.A. fcp. 8V0. ...cceeee ee Lae Bd, 
Qoleridge's ‘Ancient Mariner, by Stevens & Morris, fcp. 4d. sewed, 6d, cloth, 
Gook’s Firat Book of Poetry for Elementary Schools, 18mo. .........6. ee eens 
Cowper’s Task, The Sofa, by Stevens & Morris, fep. 9d. sewed, 1s, cloth. 
Edwards's Poetry Book Of Elder Poets. 1OM0........c 0. cece cece ce nee ceneas ane ene ens 28, Gel, 
a — Modern Poets, 16M. ........ cee serene crete nee rts Ya. 6d, 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, by Stevens & Morris, fop. 4a. sewed or 6d. cloth. 
-_ Traveller, by Stevens & Morris, fcp. 8vo. 9d. sewed or la. cloth. 
Gray’s Elegy, edited by Stevens & Morris, fep. 4d. sewed, 6d. cloth. 
Bughes’ Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12M, ..... eee ee serene 
Hunter's 35 Plays of Shakes e, with Explanatory Notes, each Play Is. 


Sa. 6d. 


All’s Well that ends enry V1. Part ITI, Much ado about 
Weli. Henry VIII. Nothing. 
Antony andCleopatra.| Julius Ceonar. Othello. 
As You Like it. King John. Richard II. 
Comedy of Errors. King Lear. Richard ITY, 
Coriolanus. Love’s Labour ’s Lost. Romeo and Juliet. 
beline. Macbeth. Taming of the Shrew 
amlet. Measure for Measure. The Tempest. ° 
Henry IV. Part I. Merchant of Venice. Timon of Athena. 
Henry IV. Part II. Merry Wives of Troilus and Cressida 
Henry V. _ Windsor. Twelfth-Night. ° 
Henry VI. Part !. | Midsummer Night’s Two Gentlemen of 


i 
Henry VI. Part II. Dream. Verona, 
Winter's Tale, 
M"Leod’a First Poetical Readin Book, £061. BVO....ccorcrrerosecssevevassercenesaserevseas 9d 
— Second Poetical Rea foo LOP, BVO. sevseesescs coegeccsssssssteeresveee 18. BE, 

M"Leod’s Goldamith’s Deserted Village, and Traveller, each Poem, 12mo. la. 6d. 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, annotated by Wagner, | (0) oh 1 Be. 
Milton’s Lycidas, by Stevens & Morris, fop. 4d. sewed, or 6d. cloth. 

s, Bamson Agonistes and Lycidas, by Hunter, W2MO. oie. eeseesevensens 18, OE 
L' Allegro, by Stevens & Morris, fen. 4d. sewed or 6d. cloth. a: 
Ti Penseroso, by Stevens & Morris, fop. 4d. sewed or 6d, cloth, 


eens 28. 


omnus, L’ eure and I] Penseroso, by Hunter, l2mo. .................. la. 6d 

Orise Lost, by Hunter, 1.&II. ls. 6d. each; III. to V.ls,each, 

—_ _Paradise Regained, annotated by Jerram, £CD. BVO. isssmnsserssees ss 28. BE 
Pope's Belect Poems annotated by Arnold, fop. 8vo.. nie Pa 


Srotiiededilowseisteratecttscnic Ele OCs 
Soutt’s Lady of the Lake, Canto I. by Stevens & Morris, fcp. 9d. se : 
Cwells’ Poetry for Repetition, comprising 200 short pieces, 18mo. panne gas. 

oh, 


English Spelling-Booke, 
Tobnson’s Civil Service Spellin Book, £00. ...c0sserssecsessrsovecesersesevsesssaseressessones Lite Sihe 
Jewell’s Dictation Exercises, First Series, 18mo. le. Second Bvries............ 20. 6 
Sullivan's Spelling Bo Baperseded, IBMO. ....ecseccccsesessesssvessvecsssoesoeesseseenes 1B, Othe 
a ords polled in 0 or More Ways, 18m0o...... setce oavevcerencee Cuvsenveee ‘lod. 
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Grammar and the English Language. 


Arnold’s Manual of English Literature, CrOWM BVO. .......ccsccsenssrseerne teense rneces us . 
Bain's First or Introductory English Grammar, 18M0.......0cecererrrrerereres 1Be SBe 


— Higher English Grammar, fep. 8vo... “Cia igi 1actaccatsducauad vol eeeAniieee Oe 
— Companion to English Grammar, crown Be ec wc aide favo neusceteust BOOMs 
Brewer's Guide to English Composition, fep. 8vo.. ccieiavisciarieverseansivace 00s Ole 
Conway’s Treatise on Versification, crown 8vo. .......... scsacen eee 48. 60 
Kdwards’s History of the English Language, with Specimens, 1 18mo... ssagavanss 9d. 
‘,~  .¥# (Miss) Prose-Book of Great English Writers, 16mo.. seceesses 28. 6d, 
Farrar’s Language and Languages, crown 8Vo. ...... ccogguetan Oe 
Ferrar’s Comparative Grammar, Sanskrit, Greek, ‘Latin, Vou, I. ‘Bvo. aguante 12s, 
Fleming’s Analysis of the English Language. Crown BVO, .......0..0..01ceeceecrenee OMe 
Gostwick’s English Grammar, Historical and Analytioal, crown 8v0..........108. 6d. 
Graham’s English, or the Art of Composition Explained, fcp. 8V0. .......0+. Si. 
Hiley'’s Child’s Firat English Gramumur, 18M0..........cccsscceeeescreeeneeeene ees sveee 18, 
Abridgment of Hiley’s English Grammar, 18mo.. Sccuiisedacnaieaat seas . le. 94. 
Hiley’s English Grammar and Style, L2M0. 2... ce cesses cee cos coe coe res res es nes coe oes “" 80. 6d, 
—~ Exercises adapted to his English Grammar, 12mo....... 29,6d. Key 4s. 6d, 
—~ Practical English Composition, Part I. 18mo. ........-. ls.6d. Key 2s, 6d, 
= _ _- _ Part II. 18m0.........<.-.-. 38 Key 4s. 


Hunter’s Text-Book of English Grammar, 12m0. ......cccc.ccscercosseecer see rescescee 28, 6A, 
—_ Manual of School Letter-Writing, 120. 2... c.:00rcecescovcessererecee 18, 62, 


Isbister’s English Grammar, 12mo......... seerceceesceserecne 18. 64, 
—_ First Book of Grammar, Geography, and History, 12M0, smsex 6a. 
Johnston’s English Composition and Kasay-Writing, poat 810. .......ceece Be, OE 
Latham’s Handbook of the English Language, crown 870. .......c.secsseeceree 68 
_ Elementary English Grammar, Crown 870. .....ccccseesseesessetescerres 88, BB 
_ English Grammar for Classical Schools, aoe BVO, sesrorcecereres verees BB. OG, 
_ Outlines of Philology, crown 8vo. ........... daadsetartscstmgcettisss Oe OAs 
Lowres’s Grammar of English Grammars, 120, 2.0.00. coor ewe verver ees ceenescereee 88, OG 
—~ Companion to English Grammar, 12mo... suds . 2s, 6d 


M‘Leod’s Explanatory English Grammar for Beginners, 18mo. . sesccsces OG 
— English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Study, WMO we 1d 

Marcet’s Willy’s Grammar for the use of Boys, 18M0, ......2. ..-cscescereereerceene 28. OAL 
—  Mary’s Grammar, intended for the use of Girls, I8M0. ....0.nc-0. Bee 

Morell’s Essentials of English Grammar and Analysis, £0P. 8V0. 0.000000 ne 8d, 

Morgan’s Learner’s Companion to the same, post 8V0. 1... ....0-seeee 6d, 

Morell’s Grammar of the English Language, post 8vo. 2s. or with Exercises Qe. 6d, 
— Graduated English Exercises, post 8vo, 8d. sewed or 9d. cloth. 


Morgan’s Key to Morell’s Graduated Exercises, 12m0. .........-e:sersescesrereneces $8e 
Maller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language, 2 vols. crown 8yo. ...168 
Maurison’s First Work in English, fcp. 8vo.... eevactaneak . 8a, 64. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, crown BVO. sssseses "108. 6d, 
The Stepping-Stone to English Grammar, 18mo. ....... avs dadbss vevocuns. Alle 
Sullivan’s Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to English, "18mo.... wee = 10—e 
_ Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18M0. ..........sscessessrsseseee 18s 
Wadham’s English Versifloation, crown 8vo.................. sesrecessenssces 48. 64, 


Weymonuth’s Answers to Questions on the English Language, top. 8yo....... Be. 6d, 


Pargphrasing, Parsing, and Analysis, 


Hunter’s Introduction to Précis-Writing, 12mo.... snpciucdbelavuneuseevcoer Wao 

_ Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences, 2mo. . odes "le. 8d. Key le. 34, 
woe Progreagive Exercises in English Parsing, 12M0. ....csscsessessceseece . 
om Questions on Paradise Lost, Books 1. & IL. 120. .......cecessecoeslecees a 
_ Questions on the Merchant GE Venice, 120, ......-ccccssssseseresssssces 18 
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Johnston’s Civil Service Précis, 12mo. ..... seoceseccceceserss BBy OG, 
Lowres’s System of English Parsing and Derivation, 18mo... ienaicecoe ae | 
Ls dene 8 Analysis of Sentences Explained and Syatematised, “12mo... « 26. | 
organ’s Training Examiner, Firat Course, 4d. Second Course, ls, 
| 
| 


Dictionaries; with Manuals of oe 


Black’ 6 Student’s 6 Manual of Words derived from the Greek, 18mo............. ls, 6d. 
_ Latin, 18m0.... ......06 2a. 6d. 

—  BStudent’s s Manual, Greek and Latin, complete, 18mo. .................. 38. 6d, 
a ea ‘8 English Synonyms, Classified and Explained, fcp. 8vo. ... . 84, 

La “a English Diotionary, founded on Dr. Johnson's, 4 vols. ato, price “£1. 

_ Abridged English Dictionary, 1 vol. medium 8V0.............cc:ccceseees LAs. 
Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Treasury, fcp, BVO. ............ see 88e 

_ Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference, tcp. 8v0....... 6s. 
Sullivan’s Dictionary of the English Language, 12mo... wees B80 

- Dictionary of Derivations, or Introduction to o Etymology, top... 2a. 

Whately’s English Synonyms, fop. 8v0.  ............ cues BB 
Elocution. 

Bilton's Repetition and Reading Book, Crown BV0. ou....c.esseessosessnsoueeees core, 2a, Od, 

Hughes’e Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo. ........ ssesceeeees Of, BE, 

Isbister’s Illustrated Public School Speaker and eeu 12m. .. Se. 6d. 

_ Lessons in Elocution, for Girls, 12mo. . me vecsiesostvnve 20s OG, 

_ Outlines of Elocution, for Boys, mo... Ai Laue avo svisueccayne cess saieousscew Weeden ARs Ol. 
Millard’s Grammar of Elocution, fcp. 8vo. . iets deniesivutitdeans Be BOs 
Rowton’s Debater, or Art of Public Speaking, fop. ‘Byo.. id astacctsze OMe 
Smart's Practice of Elocution, 12mo....... . 4a. 
Twells’s Poetry for Repetition, 200 ahort ‘Pieces and Extracts, 18mo, ..., 28. 6d, 

The London Series of English Classics, | 
Baocon’s Essays, annotated by E. A. Abbott, D.D., 2 vols. fep..... cece 6a, 

—~ The same, Text and Index only, without Notes, l vol. ...... . 2s. Od. 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, by H. B. Wheatley, F. 8, A. A... . 2a, Bd. 
Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive, annotated by H.C. Bowen, M.A.. ... 28, 6d, 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, annotated by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. we Be 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, annotated by O. 8. Jerram, M.A, siveoee 28,88, | 
Selections from Pope’s Poems, annotated by T. Arnold, M.A. oes 28. BR. | 


Arithmetic, | 


Anderson’s Arithmetic for the Army, I8mM0. ....0.1.ssccosrsscesnnsnes ces cveces sescocervsee 18, 
Oalder’s Familiar Arithmetic, 12mo. 4s, 6d. or with Answers, be. 6d, the 

Answers separately, le. the Questions in Part II. separately............... le | 
Calder’s Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo.............. dcesonsenscerersiectes B05 OG. | 


Colenso’s Arithmetic designed for the use of Schools, 12mo. ... bende .. 48,60, 
Key to Colenso’s Arithmetic for Schools, by Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. 1fmo. . voces OB, 
Colenso’s Shilling Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. ls. with Answers ............ le. 68, | 
- seme for N wears Adult, ry Sommer Schools :— | 
L that an 18m 8, Examp. art und Arithmetic 
See Oe ee itis la. geamoee Port I Partie Dae | 
Arithmetic . 4a. Duodeckmals oo. .ccscccc.cccsscsrssssesssese eormer 
6. Answers to Examples, with Solutions of the difficult Questions ... le. | 
Colenso’s Arithmetioal Tables, on a Card . 1d, 


Combes and Hines’ Standard Arithmetical Copy-Books, ‘Nine'Books, 4d. cach, ® 
Oombes and Hines’ Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books; in Nine Books, on 
Fine Paper, 4d. to 6d. each. Price 4s. 6d. per dozen to Teachers, 
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Harris’s Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, crown 8vo. 

2e. 6d. or with Answers, 3s. the Answers separately, 9d.............Full Key 6e. 
Hiley’s Recapitulatory Examples in Arithmetic, 12M0, —..,....cc0esereerrne Lee 6G, 
Hunter’s Modern Arithmetic for School Work or Private Study, 12mo.3s.6d.Key, Se, 
Hunter’s New Shilling Arithmetic, !8mo.. la, Key 2s. 

_ Standard Arithmetic, Three Parts, 2d. “each, “and. Key spceken 6d. 
Ishister’s High School Arithmetic, 12mo. 1a. or with AnswerB...........c0c.-0 le. 64, 
Johnston’s Civil Service Arithmetic, 12mo.... 38, ‘6d. ae 4s. 

_ Civil Service Tots, with ‘Answers and ‘Cross-Tote .. Savane teseen Me 
Liddell’s Arithmetic, 18mo. le. ; or [wo Parts, 6d. each. Answers, “Sd 
Lupton’s Arithmetic for Schools and Candidates for fxamination, 12mo. 











as. 6d, or with Answers, 3s. 6d. the Answers separately lz.... wey 
Examination-Papers in Arithmetic, CrOWD BVO. .2.....0.cesc0. ces ces ces cee ls. 
M'Leod’s Manual of Arthmetic, containing 1,750 Questions, 18mo......... 9d. 


~ Mental Arithmetic, I, Whole Numbers, II. Fractions ........... ‘each le. 

_ Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, 18m0..............0¢. e000 2d, 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo, 3s.6d. Key 8s. 6d. 
Moffatt’s Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. le. or with Key, ls. 6d. 

Pix’s Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, 1210... 0.0. ccccesscccesnes nes rreresees 28.60, 
Tate’s First Principles of Arithmetic, l2mo. ........ ud Rentaes . ls, 6d, 


Book~keeping and Banking. 


Hunter’s Exercises in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo....le. 6d. Key 2e. 6d, 
~ Examination-Questions in Book-keeping by Donble Entry, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
- Examination-Questions &c. as above, separate from the Answers le. 
_ Ruled Paper for Forms of Account Books, 5 sorts .. per ares le. 6d, 


—_ Self-Instruction in Book-keeping, 12mo.... Vadedethbunsiucckssjuvanea’ Ole 
_ Studies in Double Entry, crown 8vo.... ore . 2a. 
Isbister’s Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, 18mo.... siicauinaeuaue bi po 
_ Set of Eight Account Books to the above.. sds vere 6068 6d, 
Macleod’s Economics for Beginners, small crown 8¥0. - veysuiateosasece BA: Oly 
~ Elements of Banking, Fourth Edition, crown 8Y0. .. devusjamieevinanne Bs 
Mensuratton. 
Boucher’s Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12m0...............ccccessssesscescccsecessscnses Ode 
Hiley’s Explanatory Mensuration, 12mo.... vbavnceveveseegugaveees . 2a. 6d. 
Hunter’s Elements of Mensuration, 18mo... ne mre "Key 9d, 


Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic & Mensuration, amall 8v0. .. wesibaieesvanecaesscce, a0, Oy 
Nesbit’s Treatise on Practical Mensuration, by Hunter, 12mo. 3s, 6d. Key be. 


Algebra, 

Colenso’s Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, 18mo..........18. 6d. Key 2s. 6d, 

~ Algebra, for the use of Schools, Part I. 12mo ............ 4s.6d, Key 52. 

ae Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools, Part II. 12mo.6s. Key 5e. 
~ Examples and Equation Papers, with the ceerabstes 12mo, . 28. 6d, 

_ Student’s Algebra, crown BVO. ..,......... cee scssesevees 68. Key 6a. 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, small BVO... suas enshduavedeuadanseedses ls Olly 
-— Notes on Algebra and Trigonometry, small By0. Sednuethacesnet westorsssces SBe OG 
Lund’s Short and Easy Course of Algebra, crown 8vo.... 2a, 6d. Key Qe. 6a, 

Reynoldsa’s Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo. Od. Answers, 3d. Key le. 
Tate’s Algebra made Easy, 12mo.... widiiaueds Dds sd 3s. 6d, 

Wood's Algebra, modernised by Lund, crown Bv0. .. Sotibes weansi'oneissviabe sauseassasscoukios- 700 OG 
— Companion to, by Lund, crown 8vo...... wanes » 18 6d. 

Geometry and Tripcaonainy:. 

th’s New Geonsctrical Methods, 2 vols. 8Y0. .........0.6 <obenes uni snanen tle 
olenso’ s Elements of Euclid, 18mo. 4s. 6d. or with mid tot he! Exercises. 6e. 62, 
Geometrical Exercises and Key... sdnsesse sbuddsiassaaniveiesatee: O00 OG, 

~ Geometrical Exercises, separately, 18mo... saosaevasadssunsdusawaivnvasstenses alte 
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Colenso’s Trigonometry, 12mo. Part I. Se. 6d. Key 8e. 6d. Part II. 2«. 6d. Key 52. 

Hawtrey’s Introduction to Buch .........cccccsces css sesees maces Laney .. fep 8vo. 2a, 6d. 

Bnnter’s Plane Trigonometry, for Beginners, WSN. i cissscedcesccsessex ls. Key 9d. 
~ Treatise on Logarithms, |8mo... lea Key 9d. 


Isbister’s School Euclid, 12mo. Book I. price ‘te. Books I. & II. price 1s. 6d. 
BooksI. toIV. price Yx. 6d, 
Jeans’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo. Part I. 5#., Part IT. 4s. 
or the 2 Parts in 1 vol. price 8s, 6d, 

Potte’s Euclid, University Edition, 8vo... ..108, 

_ Intermediate Edition, Books TL. to ‘TV. Ba. “Books I. to Tit. Qe, 6d. 
t Books I, If. ls. 6d. BookTI. le. 
— Enunciations of Euclid, 12mo... 


Tate’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 18mo... 28S viinon eds auvieicaas vaowecsasoa aie OG « 
~— First Three Books of Euclid, !8mo. wudives dsieseguscs vues soaratees 9d. 
— Practical Geometry, with 261 Woodcute, 18mo... si oanaesava ven sancesaavesa Os 
— Geometry, Menguration, Trigonometry, &c. 12mo... Kcsivddtasediiaics: O0s OG, 

Thomson’s Euclid, Books I. to VI. and XI. &XII. IMO. ss sscerscesecsecescssseenee 5a. 

- Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 80. .............ccesecsseesserceeseeees 4a. 6d. 

_ Differential and Integral] Calculus, L2Mm0. .........cccccsseessseessesteeeee OB. 6, 

Wateon’s Plane and Solid Geometry, small &vo... jcanaablavendésbegeasicsivetescs ee Os 

Williamson on Differential Calculus, crown BVO, . A ee eat peer oP Te ee 102. 64, 

_ on Integral Calculus, crown &vo,. snseectuesseesse]OB. 6d, 
Willock’s Elementary Geometry of the Right Line, crown ‘BVO... sesesvee Ole 
Wright’s Elements of Plane Geometry, crown 8vo... eoasap ea Suseéatecuiunted Ole 

Land Surveying, Drawing, and Practical Mathematics. 

Binns’s Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, 18mo............... 18 


Kimber’s Mathematical Course for the University of London, 8vo. ............... 128. 
Part I. for Matriculation, separately, le. 6d. enudts in 2 caine be. each. 

Nesbit’s Practical Land Surveying, 8vo... et 12s, 
Pierce’s Solid or Descriptive Geometry, post tto. nadvadiead bdtlewn vue toes soutien: . 128, 6d. 
Salmon’s Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo. 
Winter’s Mathematical Exercises, post 8vo... . 6s. 6d. 
Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing, ‘Part I, “post 8v0. “Ba. 6d. “Part Tr. 6s. 6d, 
Wrigley’s Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, 8V0. .....c.csecnseoron 88 Ode 


Musical Works by John Hullah, LL.D. 


Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet .................. le. 6d. 
Card of Chromatic Scale, price 1d. 
Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. ForSopranoor Tenor _............ 26. 6d. 
Grammar of Musical Harmony, royal 8v0. Two Parts... .......0. cesses coreee COACH Le. 6d, 
Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony ............c.-csces cessor ces cvsccrcecsaccerses 18, 
Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. ........ secssesreseee 28, OG, 
Hullah’s Manual of Singing. Parts I. & II. 2s. 6d. or together... sidivencesaisiiey OOS 
Exercises and Figures contained in Parta I. & II. Books I. & II. ...... each 8d. 
Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. Nos.1 to8ina Parcel... 6e. 
Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. Nos. 9 to 40, in Four 
Parcels of Eight Nos. each ............ sesccessorersonrseee, POT Parcel 6¢ 
Large Sheets, the Figures in Part TI. Nos. 4 to 52 ina Parcel 
Hymns for the Young, set to Music, royal 8vo. ............. cccosvee «=, 
Infant School Songs ........ spvveel eneiadupel mesaiesyee er eiimincceienimieneven, “OCs 
Notation, the Musical Alphabet, crown BVO. cccreseersevcnrersqeretsonereimcncesserssen O64, 
Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised  .ccccsscosnesssssnsssscorsoecnssesseoverens 6d, 
Rudiments of Musical Grammar, royal 8V0, .......0. +00. cecnes eos ces recesses cesnrcesces BM, 
Bchool Songs for 2 and 3 Voices, 2 Books, 8V0. ....+.-c1sscersereesMcerrereeeee6ach (44, 


PPO FOF ODE FOE OSE ODE O01 OOD POE OSE PRE OSE COE OWS OOH OHO 128, 


PO0 Soe O04 Bes FED On. 


Time and Tune in the Elementary School, Crown 8V0.........ccscsesosscerssvecssnsces BBo 6d, 


Exercises and Figures in the same, crown 8vo. le. or 2 Parta, 6d. each, 
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Political and Historical perm 
Burbury’s Mary’s Geography, 18m0. 28. 6d. 2....-......:-.c0en-eneeee Questions le. & 


Butler’s Ancient and Modern Geography, post BVO.  ......cccsescescsececeveeee verssesee 186 OG, 
— Sketch of Modern Geography, POBt BVO. o..c.c. ce cescercsscecceceneveceress Be 
-— Sketch of Ancient Geography, post 8vo.... sas ata cacdtanasannienter caw ae 
Hiley’s Child’s First Geography, 18mo., Oca Sea cc Soccer ocala ea vd, 
— Elementary Geography for Beginners, 18mo. incars ell verterenaieiiaves Lhe Gd, 
~ Compendium of European Geography and History, 12mo............. 8¢. 6d. 
— Asiatic, African, American and Australian Geography, lYmo. ......... 8s. 
Hughes’s Child’s First Book of Geography, 18mo. ........ evcimianisiececcen: OOO, 
— Geography of the British Biapire, for Beginnc: rs, 18mo. Sereaceekeeueie 9d, 
— General Geography, for Beginners, 18mo. ...... sdisunteaesconvecceycem~ “SLs 
Questions on Hughes’s General Geography, for Beginners, YSWLO. os sencens oe Od. 
Hughes's Geography of British History, fcp. 8vo. ...... sbsescgueia Oe 
_— Manual of Geography, with Six Coloured Maps, fop. “Byo. . Seog heaatere 7s. 6d, 
Or in Two Parts:—l. Europe, 3s. 6d. II. Asia, Africa, pie OG ess csions 4s. 
Hughes’s Manual of British Geography, fcp. 8vo. ....... siden shiavbyevsen MRS 
Keith Johnston’s Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, 8v0 .. oe 428, 
Lupton’s Examination-Papers in Geography, Crown 8V0. ......c.ecscorsessessecoee 18, 


M‘Leod’s Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, l2mo, .............0..00000. le. 6d, 
Maunder’s Treasury of Geography, fep. 8vo. .............. ere 


The Stepping-Stone to Geography, 18mo. ........... ace al, eee a ne la. 
Sullivan’s Geography Generalised, fcp. 28. or with Maps, ‘Ws. 6d. 
_ Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geography, 18mo. ............ la. 


Physwal Geography and Geology. 


Butler’s Text Book of Physical Geography ......... veces LM preparation, 
Cotta’s Rocks Classified and Described, by Lawrence, post 8vO... serves LbB 
Hughens’s (E.) Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo. 8a. 6d. Questions, 6 


_ (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo. .......... . le. 
Keith’s Treatise on the Use of the Globes, l2mo.. Gy: ‘6d. "Key 2a. 6d, 
Maury’s Physical Geography for Schools and General Readers, sesh SvO, .... Qe. Bed, 
Nicols’s Puzzle of Life (Elementary Geology), crown &vo.... shetty . Se. 6d, 
Proctor’s Elementary Physical Geography, fop. 8vo.... etwkisgdanvvateonangadaeas. A@e Olly 
Woodward’s Geology of England and Wales, crown 8y0, ee uegeesitvesnnces 14s. 


School Atlases and Maps. 


Butler’s Atlas of Modern Geography, royal BVO... wsieincavess scecceresenscasees LOS, OG, 
— Junior Modern Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal ‘8Y0. seguseetbukacariis 4s. 6d, 
— Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo. .......... eeescsvesseavccsacel BBs 


- Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 870. | tesseretsceeserens 8, OG, 
— General Atlas, Modern & Ancient, royal 4to. ........... 2a 
Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography, 25 entirely New Coloured Maps, 
imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography, 31 entirely New Coloured Maps, 
imperial Svo. or imperial 4to. 5s. cloth. 


Natural History and Botany. 


Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fop. 8vo... . 18a, 
Maunder’ a Treasury of Natural History, revised by Holdsworth, fop. 8v0. 62. 


Oygen’s Natural History for Beginners, 18mo. Two Parts 9d. each, or 1 vol. 8s. 
Stepping-Stone to Natural History, 18mo. ....... ateestsssesees 20, OG, 
Orin Two Parts,—I, Mammatia, le. Il. Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes .. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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Wood's Bible Animals, 8vo. . cut eiGadeaixddeauians sug ca Ubsdiusn tina dugeienveivansewvwasuaseaseus A ale 
Homea without Hands, ‘Bo. AOC Re eve seseenSeeseedeeees Jouweieeveascdacee cdc cucceveeteeck Ge 
Tmsects at Home, 870 ............c..ccccssssccsecsesececesescvoscecnsccececeesvorcscncssssces LMSe 


Trse@cts Abroad, 810. 00... ......ccccecscscescesees cescecccesecseneessecensccececcessnscesces bbBe 
Out of Doors, Crown 8V0...........c.cecssscessnsesevecccsscessscncetrenesevcerscccsssesees €05 BG, 
Strange Dwellings, crown 8V0.............cscecscssesccssnscersecevessccessasonesecoes bbe OO, 


Chemistry and Telegraphy. 


Armatrong’s Organic Chemistry, small 8vo. .......... cossecens Of. 68 
Crookes’s Select Methods in Chemical i daees crown 8V0.... veseeevs "129, 6d. 
Culley’s Practical Telewraphy, 870. .............ccccsesesssssecccesevsersesoes seereceedOBe 


Miller’a Elements of Chemistry, 8 vols. Rv, 
Part I.—Chemical Physics, Sixth Edition, 16s. 
Part JI.—Inorganic Chemistry, Sixth Edition, 24. 
Part [II.—-Organic Chemistry, Sixth Edition in the press. 

— Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, small 8vo.. ies » Sa. 6d, 
Odling’s Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown ‘BVO... 6s. 
Preece and Sivewright’s Telegraphy, crOWN 8Y0...........ccccscnscossssserstcesssenres . 3e. 6d, 
Tate’s Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, 18mo... Sicwuhdueed data vduaeaaetantee 9d. 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, small v0 weuassenues abausediveven Ole OG 
Thorpe and Muir’s Qualitative Chemical Analysis, small BVO... veseeesee vee B88. OE, 
Tilden’s “heoretical and Systematic Chemistry, small 8vo. ............ sevvereccces O80 Ad, 


Natural Philosophy and Natural Sctence 
Bloxam’s Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small 8vo. —.................. 3a. 6a, 


Day’s Numerical Examples in Heat, crown 8V0. ....secccmeesssseresssssecessesseeeee 18, 64, 
— Electrical & Magnetic Measurement, 16mo.... salageasssgunenisiverssieays eee Ole 
Downing’s Practical Hydraulics, Part I. &vo... e shies odieds 5a. 6d. 


Ganot’s Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, large crown 8v0. siigacsiscen Olly 


— Natural Philosophy, translated by the same, Crown BVO. ...... cc. 7e. 6d. 
Gore’s Art of Scientific Discovery, crown &vo. wnies wba. 
Helmholtz’ Popular Lectures on Scientific Bubjecte, BVO ccs reseed 28, 62, 
Irving’s Short Manual of Heat, small &vo. . siusaweneasensretieuius seovsee 28. 6d, 
Jenkin’s Electricity & Magnetism, sma}] BVO, ssietelecs seccessertssseseee BRe OG. 
Marcet’s Conversations on Natural Philosophy, ane 8v0... Sle sesecceee 100 OF. 
Marxwell’s Theory of Heat, small 80. .........,..ccccseeee levies Sonreny my 8s. 6d. 
Minchin’es Treatise on Statics, crown 8vo. sai dvveonuedeay dnceeronisssemcech ORs GOs 
Tate’s Light & Heat, for the use of Beginners, DOIG acts chcsscugers ersescee OB 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics & Pneumatics, 18mo. ........... serescsrrvee = OE 


~ Electricity, explained for the use of Beginners, 18mo. - see dteadats 9d, 
~ Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity & Electro-Dynamics, 18mo. seiapiesewes 9d. 
Tyndall’s Lesson in Electricity, with 58 Woodcuts, crown 8V0. ........ec00 Be, 64. 
_ Notes of Lectures on Electricity, 1s. sewed, la. 6d. cloth. 
~ Notes of Lectures on Light, le. sewed, le. 6d. cloth. 
Weinhold’sa Introduction to Experimental Phyaicd, 8V0, 0........ccccsssescorssesveve Bld. BG, 


Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical. 


Abney’s Treatise on Photography, eat OVO 5. issnantensvansidesnetn aiadeteodeuresiesaser BOs OOo 
Andereon’s Btrength of Materiala 2.00... eceteccctorsescsesserssstscnecsressessersce: BBs OB. 


Armastrong’s Organic aoe chuvbdavclantets iui btecsed edesrlaremeeieb nebsievacat Bae BOs 
Barry's Railway Appliances... Lgiaesdaaeevdavens nau sicvsacerwiespatasiias sevscecees 88 GG, 
Bioxam’s Metals _.... pigtashegelanie dudsbiendsvsaneiaubiest eueseesaniay a: 6d, 
Goodeve’s Elementa of Mechanism .. Sree ee cons eocane sevdvesssscaesanes, BBs OC, 
— Principles of Mechanics .. dhs fod ucsdaussn-iney ped ehii cee selavedouvenuuaiéates , Be. sat 
Gore’s Art of Hlectro-Metallurgy .......ccesssssnce ersseenteconcsesserenaee ticivetabies OR” 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry . sien diets bazeteleabsudevvasssbacawesvadecreesver: Bibs 6d. 
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Jenkin *aBlectricity and Magnetism ...........0006 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat... 

Merrifleld’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration .. vccehedeveassavissecets Ofte OOe 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry .. Siena 2 ses dca beadiicanca vispeiasaiiare waa Os 
Preece & Sivewright’s Tele aphy : cava soveessecsscsconerrecneces SOs Ge 
Rutley’s Study of’ Rocks, San aes of Petrology .. <syctealiadu@addeiwmrsacees Me OC 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances ....... 


PITTI i) Se. 6d. 
PURI ERTS re a) Be. 6d. 


oe aeeee TER TIMTIS LORS TIS . Bs. 6d. 
Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany ss iaadhiriecsieavthecaesiassee muon! es 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis oc... cee ccesssee ene seecsesesesseses 48, 60, 
Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis ..... aire eetageoacsonsbaaes . Se. 6d. 


Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy a 
Unwin’s Elements of Machine Design «. 
Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry . 


de ale eccendoess veassivcesone Rf 68s 
id ibsdandenoah Wate ieR ana auied abe Os 
PORT IRI IRIE IOV ISI EV ISIS eer) 3s. 6d. 
The London Sctence Class-Books, Elementary Series. 
Astronomy, by R.S. Ball, LL.D. F.R.8. 


x sivsiistisésieres AEs O85 
Botany, Morphology and ‘Physiology, by Ww. ‘R. “MeNab, M. D.. sescsseee 18, OE 

— the Classification of Plants, by W. R. Lets M.D.. re . Ls. 6d. 
Geometry, Congruent Figures, by O. Henrici, F.R.8 siSa Hacnebags . le. 6d. 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, by P. Magnus, B.Sc. 1a. ‘6d. or with Answers Qe. 


‘Practical Physics : Molecular Physics & Sound, by F. nee F.R.S....... le. 6d. 
Thermodynamics, by R. Wormell, M.A. D.Sc. . sedietenieeitestevassis AO OGs 


Zoology of Vertebrate Animals, by A. McAlister, M. D. Wititvatiesstoiee Abe BOs 
Zoology of Invertebrate Animals, by A. McAlister, M. D.. unieviavasscacves, LO OMe 


Mechanics and Mechanism. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, small 8vo. Woodcuts...... 


Goodeve’s Elements of Mechanism, small 8v0. ..........c....secseccsssceseeveccerceeevsess BQy OO, 
—_ Principles of Mechanics, small 8V0. u.....c:cccsescsecce vee cee rea resssssssses S8s OG, 

Haughton’s Animal Mechanics, 8vo.. scales i ana@eawoentaananiiea ls 
Magnus’s Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, small 870. éakduviediasevivaninsuseaten DOO Ge 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, small 8vo. Woodcuts .. ceceseccesecerees Os OG, 
Tate’s Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo. . Made Qe. ney Se. 6d. 
— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for Beginnora, 18m0........0.008 cesses od, 


Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, 12m. .........ccccccccevee 38s OE. 

Twisden’s Introduction to Practical Mechanica, crown 8vo.... NE. (7 6a. 
First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, Crown 8V0. m..sscssccscovres 88. 6, 

Willis’s Principles of Mechanism, 870, .............c0cesseee sbawevaarssnives- kee 


Engineering, Architecture, &c. 


Anderson on the Strength of Materials and reliable: ame BVO, sscsrrsrere B80 BG, 
Bourne’s Treatise on the Steam-Enzgine, 4to.... 


— Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fop. ‘Ryo... tad éveewstscec: O8s 
- Recent Improvements in the Stoam- Engine, fop. Bv0, . sbverseanavine Olly 
_ Handbook of the 8team-Engine, fep. 8vo. 98. 
Downing’s Elements of Practical Construction, Past LL. "BVO. Plates . speak "14s, 


Fairbairn’s Mills andgMillwork, 1 vol. 8vo. . 


eesteate wo 258s 
ad Useful Information for Engineers. 8 vols, crown BVOsccsersssecosees BULB, 6d. 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture, 8V0...........0.6 sessensoessccsssveseessOB8e Ge 
Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, 8vo.... Selaat sressoosesceesoed M8, Othe” 
~ » Indicator & Dynamometer, BVO. cescsccccsecsescesstescstesseecesees 8s OG, 
_ Questions on the Steam-Engine, 8vo. 


PERS I ESI AIS SEE RITE TY 5a. 6d. 
Mitchel!’ 6 Stepping-Stone to Architecture, 18mo. Woodouts... 
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Ppt pee aad Novigtion. 


Webb’a Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, New Edition in preparation. 


10 General plate oe poucol boon! 
Br‘nkley’s Astronomy, by Stubbs & Briinnow, crown 8vo... eisdsusiebitess Ole 
Evers’s Navigation & Great Circle Sailing, 18mo. .......... verses Le 
Herechel’s Outlines of Astronomy, Twelfth Edition, aquare crown ‘bv. seages 129, 
Jeans’s Handbook for the Stars, royal 8vo... .. 48, 62, 
— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, "royal Byo. “Practical, "8, ‘6d. 
Part Il. Theoretical, 7¢.6d. or the 2 Parts in 1 vol. price Ite. 
Laughton’s Nautical Surveying, small 8vo. . sts aval gasbecaamecsenseian ONS 
Merrifiela’s Magnetism & Deviation of the Compase, 18mo. jisdieawentivnes AO OG 
Proctor’s Leasons in Elementary Astronomy, a BV Os. <sives cccsssecsswosivabesveess 10s OG 
— Library Star Atlas, folio... sacsnanieausigaustaunsus cases ehaeeud Olle 
{ ~ New Star Atlas for Schools, ‘crown ‘8v0._ si pae So leuane ait eoe Sasa eentaane 5a, 
- Handbook for the Stara, square fcp. 8vo... sae es doneaniaecastnuasalons Ole 
| The Stepping-Stone to Astronomy, 18mo. ...... vecienviwe bile 
Tate’s Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for "Beginners. 18mo. . 9d. 
| 


Animal Physiology and Preservation of Health. 


Bray’s Education of the Feelings, crown 8vo... . 2a, 6d, 
— Physiology and the Lawsof Health, lith Thousand, . for. 'Byo. . wenseeeee Le, BA, 
—~ Diagrams for Class Teaching... es ... Per pair 6e. 6d, 
Buckton’s Food and Home Cookery, crown V0... sae beuggacammencuicuataniesets ee 
- Health in the House, small BV0. ooo... ccc ccceesseceeeeeeveeees eines a 


Hartley's Air and ita Relations to Life, amall 8vo. ...... 
House I Live In; Structure and Functions of the Human Body, 18mo. . setiees as 6d. 


Mapother’s Animal Physiology, 18mo. ......... aiaes taciee Ae 
General Raowisioe ai and a Croley. 
Crook’s Evente of England in Rhyme, square I6mo. . iiusbvouivunsnge AM 
Slater's RentesHia Chronologica, the Original Work, 12mo.... Sandee: ceveteus, 100 OBS 
_ improved by Miss Sewell, 18mo, oovsovesscvcess BBs Ole 
Stepping-Stone (The) to Knowledge, 18mo. ........ vere Le 
Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to General Knowledge, 18mo. ... weaksanecsey 40s 
Sterne’s Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each 24. Keys... "each 4s. 
, Mythology and Antiqustres, 
Becker's Galius, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, post 8vo. ......... 7a. 6d. 
—  OChericies, illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... 7s. 6d. 
Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly, 8vo. ...... 12a, 6d. 
Goldziher’s Mythology among the Hebrews, translated by Martineau, 8vo0. ‘lee. 
Hort’a New Pantheon, 18mo. with 17 Plates... . 2s. - 
Rich’s Qlustrated Dictionary of Roman and Greek ‘Antiquities, ‘post 8V0.... 7a. 6d. 
Biography. 
Cates’s Dictionary of General Biography, 8vo. ...... seeuhenve pes auuevels ss jidaiveoasersve ole 
Gleig’ 8 Life of the Duke of Wellington, Crowm 8V0. ....ccceeccccesstsersseeesrsencesees O8e 
Jones's Life of Sir Martin Frobisher, crown 8vo. Lestnistinenien OMS 
Macaulay's Clive, annotated by H. C. Bowen, M. A. fop. BVO. . . Be 6d, 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, re-written by me L. RB. + eaten, fop. Byo. 6s, 
Stepping-Stone (The) to Biography, 1§mo............ satbad coocee UMe 
Zimmern’s Life and Works of Lessing, crown 8v0... 6 sivsventasa 108, 6d, 
Epocks of Modern Hiary. t 
Ohurch’s Beginning of the Middle Ages, fcp. 8vo. ae rere Re. 6d, 
Cordery’s French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo .. "Nearly ready. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Cox’s Orfisades, fop. 870. Maps n.....ccnccsscsccseorcescoseeserscctees ees cestescescerseseovane 28, 60 
Oreighton’s Age of Elizabeth, fop. 8v0. Maps... 2... co... ccecee eos cos eer noe . 6a 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster & York, fop. 8V0. Maps... .., coco. neces roscoe rer res ga 
Gardiner’s Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, fop. 8v0. Maps .......0.-0.-secrcerreseesees U8, 62 
_ First Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution, fcp. Bvo. Maps 2s, 6d. 
Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, fop. 8VO. Maps 20.02.00... -c.ccscencescescescesrercereeersesesere BB. 6G, 
Johnson's Normans in Europes, fep. 8v0. Maps... ... ccs ecccoscerceecsscescesessceecerees 28. 6d, 
Longman’s Frederick the Great and the 7 Years’ War.................2% preparation, 
Ludlow’s War of American Independence, fop. 8vo. Manpss...... 0.20. eee 
Morris’s Age of Anne, fcp. 870. Maps ...........:c0:ccscernee covcreces ner reccsreercesresresces 28. 6d, 
Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution, fap. BVO. Maps........-.corncccseescoscessescercee BB, OGe 
Stubbs’s Karly Plantagents, fop. BVO. Maps ............csssssrsssssseecnesce noceeecesseeons . 6d. 
— Empire under the House of Hohenstanfen _..................2" preparation, 
Warburton’s Edward the Third, fcp.8vo. Maps ............ 


res 


eoevesnes . 6d. 
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Epochs of English History. 
Creightou’s Shilling History of England, Introductory, fep. 8V0......0.r0cc0e18. 


Browning’s Modern England, from 1820 to 1876. . taeenieans Sd. 
Cordery’s Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603-1688, fep. Mapa pevcsbcete 9d. 
Creighton’ 8s England a Continental Power, 1066-1216, fop. Maps. .......c..00 9d. 


Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1608, fop. 8vo, Maps. ......00 

Powell's Early England up to the Norman Conquest, fop. 8vo. Maps, ......... 18. 
Rowley’s Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 1215-1485, fop. Maps. 9d. 
— Settlement of the Constitution, 1688-1778, fop. Maps ...........000se0 da. 
Tancock’s England during the Revolutionary Wars, 1778-1820,  .....csscsessevees od. 


British History. 


Armitage’s Childhood of the English Nation, fcp. 8vo. ... 


002 P08 ODS DES ODE DED Cte ooo one Se. 6a. 
Bartle’sa Synopsis of English History, fop. #vo ........ 


KdyperesassesseaussiagetseGriauegasess tle Oe 
Oantlay’s English History Analysed, £cp. 810. ......cccceccsscercosereccscessecevsreccesecs Be 
Catechism of English History, edited by Miss Sewell, 18mo. _.............0 conse Le. 68, 
Gairdner’s Richard ITI, and Perkin Warbeck, crown 8vo... seccovevececee 1O8, Od. 
Gleig’s School History of England, abridged, 12mo. . .. 6a, 


— First Book of History—England, 18mo. 2s. or 2 ‘Parts, ‘Od. “each. 
— British Colonies, or Second Book of History. 18mo 


bdinadbueneceevehasdiaaees 18. 
— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo... debavvens 9d. 
— Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo... abs 9d, 
Littlewood’s Easentials of English History, fop. 870. ........ccccccccsssssssrerssesces ens 8s. 
Lupton’s Examination-Papers in History, Crown 8V0..........ccsccssesserssssenessees 18s 
ons English History, revised, Grown 8V0.............0...ccccscsscescovserecssrece ens 7a. 6d, 
Morris’s Class-Book History of England, fop. 8V0........ssccsscessssssecserssesens vo. Be. 6. 
The Stepping-Stone to English History, 18M0...........c-csecossescoscessecctssescessocets LBs 


The Stepping-Stone to Irish History, 18mo. Ae een ssvemeeeccbuasboeay Aaa 
Turner’s Analysis of English and French History, fop. 80. ..........ccccssesconees 28. 6, 


Epochs of Anctent History. 


Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius and Sulla, fop. 8v0. Maps ...........sccseesscrcsscesesssssces B05 OA, 
Capes’s Age of the Antonines, fop. BVO, Mapes .........ccccescossesrecsesecseesssecssersene 28° 60, 
— Early Ro mpire, fop. 8vo. ee es Lida wooove 28, 68, 
Cox’a Athenian Empire, fcp. 8vo. Maps... cbc yisiwad cab bublencncsteiasu canted GOL Oly 
— Greeks & Persians, fop. 8vo. Maps wisinkd Sad co aibds wisuiedeacaed sau seddeacti oucdeieacteests Bie Os 
Curtpis’ 8 Rise of the Macedonian Empire, fcp. 8vo. Maps.. sevscresssersesveecseses 28, BE gy 
e's Rome to jts Capture by the Gauls, fop. 8V0. Maps... .....-0.a.ccsserseeserses 2a. 6d, 
erivale’s Roman Triumvirates, fop.8vo. Maps sscpinas obs tadedpovecesans evs vevieen eis Whe 
Sankey’s Spartan and Theban Supremaciss, fa ‘BVO. Maps......... sereseesscesnes Shy BA, 
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History, Ancient and Modern. 
Browne’ 8 History of Greece, for Beginners, 18mo.... satepligaiboeeeteieocsiaeea 9d, 
— History of Rome, for Beg iinerss ace Daipassewarteusuees ~ Od. 
Browning’s Modern France oni... cecccsesscessecaeseesseseescenenececeeeee "In preparation. 
Gleig’s History of France, 18mo... a kan ceaeees diy Kageuhedo wn aiusasee oaeseanenin Alle 
Thne’s Roman History, Voxs. I. to III. “Bv0.. ae Mitiuauauekod: 
Mangnall’s Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo... san kesiusicas ai ekoweeusTan és. 6d. 
Maunder’s Historical Treasury, With Index, fop. 8V0.........cccccscesccscecsesseseseens 6s, 
Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire, 8 vols. Beer 8vO......... 488. 
- Fall of the Roman Republic, 12mo. . vessesesoene U0 OG. 
~~ General History of Rome, crown Bvo. “Ma pa... secevvee 08, 6G. 
Puller’s School History of Rome, abridged from Meriv ale, fep. “Mups .. . oe, 6d. 


Rawlinson’ s Sixth Oriental Monarchy (the Parthians}, §vo. Maps &c. 6a, 
Seventh Oriental Monarchy (the Sassaniaus) Svo, Maps &c. ...28s. 


Bewell’s Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Hebron £OP. BVO. vecessere 6s. 
— Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo.. shi siasnncioenaie Guienhve aa deca 
—  Child’s First History of Rome, fcp. BVO... sskecaniles douigeedescdassuiavena eae Oke 
— First History of Greece, fcp. 8vo. ......... vssdvbaubbatuasetenecdecermans wale Oe 
— Popuiar History of France, crown 8vo. Maps teat panies ele Cay Aes 
Smith’s Cathage and the Cathaginians, crown 8vo... setecsavssesccevecsssvesee 108, OC, 
‘The Stepping-Stone to Grecian History, 18M. ......... ce ceeceececcescenenseesccreesees LBs 
The Stepping-Stone to Roman History, 18mo. . ae sasiesngupessnaseneaoaee 
Taylor’s Student’s Manual of Ancient History, crown 8y0... SSvadeaueleniesuadeeense 7s. 6d, 
— Student’s Manual of Modern History, crown 8vo... seseseseveeeces Ue BG, 
— Student’s Manual of the History of India, crown BGs cheese Je. 6d, 
Turner’s Analysis of the History of Greece, se 8vO... sana tdeldeseveveneuieds. abe OG < 
_ Analysis of Roman History, fcp. 8vo... sas .» 28, 6d. 
Scripture History, Moral sae Religious Works. 
Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp. 8vo. . cevuxeiee Olle 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles, 0 crown ‘Bvo. .. sedceatngacte ele 
Browne’s Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8vo... suudigad Wavdarsesarere A OMS 
Examination Questions on the above, fcp. 8vo .. . 8s, 6a. 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. ‘Paul, 1 vol. crown ‘BVO. .. w. 98, 
Drammoud’s Jewish Measiah, 8vo... . Ibe. 
Gleig’s Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, 18mo. 2a. or 2 Parts, each 9d, 
Kalisch’s Bible Studies, Part I. the Prophecies of Balaam, 8vo. ............ 10s, 6d. 
= ~ Part II. the Book of Jonah .. 108. 6a. 


‘s Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New “Translation. 
Vol. L. Genesis, Svo. 18s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vol. II, 
Exodus, I5s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vol. LI, 
Leviticus, Part I 1. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8 a Vol. IV. 
Leviticus, Part II. 15s. or adapted for the pana penmiaras 
Norris’s Catechist’s Manual, 18mo. . is errr » ls, $d. 
Potta’s Paley’s Evidences and Horm Pauling, 8vo... "100, 6d. 







Pulliblank’s Teacher’s Handbook of the Bible, crown By0. aivesidataals ww. 38, Od, 
Riddle’ 8 Manual of Scripture History, {cp. BVO... egsen POR Hee DOT FOL CEs RoE LOH és. 
— Outlines of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo... ccanh awa vunntuses suseacasuastoesd seoseee 20. OE. 


Rogers's School and Children’s Bible, crown 8vo. ...... . 28, 
Rothschild’ a History and Literature of #1 the Israelites, 2 vols. crown 8vo... "128. 6d. 
_ Abridged, pica BVO... Be, 6d. 


Bewell’s Preparation for the Holy Communion, $2mo... scape inset 88, 

The Stepping-Stone to Bible Knowledge, 18mo. . whieh Aae 

Whately’s Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, 18m0... wwe «—s- BG, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Civil oon 

Azn08" 6 Science of Jurisprudence, Svo. ..... peperen |. 5 


«= Primer of Bugiieh Constitution and Government, crown 8y0. sive Og 


me mee te tne aime 
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Bacon's 4easays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, 8 BVO. acesccseseees: 10s. 6d. 
— annotated by Hunter, crown 8vo. .........0 saseuusceeradsery oie Olbe 
— =_ annotated by Abbott, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo... seseevesssneesin Oe 
i — with References and Notes by Markby, fep. vO, seccesnevseccee 18. Oy 
Bain’s Rhetoric and English Composition, crown BVO. ........:sseceecosese vnevenans 
-— Mental and Moral science, crown 8vo.... semeseer LOS, bBo 
Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, by Green and Grose, 3 vols. Bv0. .. Gstisonanso Boe 
— Essays, by the same Editors, 2 vols. 8vo. ......... siisneitesineels 
Lewes’s History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 vols. "gv0... deanuedeasagees 82a. 
Lewis's Infinence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, 8V0...........:sccccee seen LED, 
Mill’s System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, 2 vols. BUG cece 25 
Killick’s Student’s Handbook of Mill’s System of Logic, CrOWND BYO......00 38, OO 
Morell’s Handbook of Logic, for Schools and p reece fep. BVOs- wcedecteca 2 
Bandars’s Institutes of Justinian, 8vo.... sos sispalvcuse voasinucek Olle 
Stebbing’s Analysis of Mill’s Logic, 12mo.... ida Gaecsedgoewen toe inane oes vmlasoaas 
Swinbourne’s Picture Logic, crown 8Vvo. ............ Lspladicodssisaswa Us 
Thomson’s Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post 80. seveducensenaes DBs ? 
Ueberweg’s Logic, translated by Lindsay, 8vo. .............05 ovancas Weesuaeansccn we 
Whately’s Elementa of Logic, 8v0. 108. 6d. CTOWD BVO, nu secsccccsesenscesseererees 48. OOF, 
-_ Elements of Rhetoric, 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown SVvoO.... Savearvsrcivedensaa 48, OO, 
_ Lessons on Reasoning, fcp. 8v0, ..........604 eee era Cre 


Principles of Paitcuai: va 
Gill’s Text-Book of Education, Method and Eenoel aameileauae bases 8VO. Sa. 


-~ Systems of Education, fcp. 8vo. .., she Sis . 2s. 6A, 
— Artof Religious Instruction, fop. 8vo. . sohiasslbe Miteldectitiaesawidienaied Be 
— Artof Teaching to Observe and Think, fcp. 'Bv0.. Qe. 
Johnston’s (Miss) Ladies’ College and School Examiner, tev. ‘le. 6d. ‘Key 2e. 6d. 
Jobnston’ 8 (B.) Army and Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo.... Sscguesedtg 
Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo.... iia G3 "Bs 6d. 
- Guide to Candidates for the Excise, "18mo... iets . le. 6d, 
- Guide to Candidates for the Customa, 18mo. vibes cbaguacetecves AMe 
Lake’s Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18m0. ........... » le. 6a, 
Potta’s Liber Cantabrigiensis, fcp. 8vo... . 5e. 6d. 
=~ Aocount of Cambridge Scholarships ‘and Exhibitions, fep. By... . ls. 6d. 
— Maxims, Aphorisms, &c. for Learners, crown 8vo. eeciens . ds, 6d, 
Robinson’s Manual of Method and Organisation, fcp. BVO... seserascescerece Soe OG 
Sewell’s Principles of Education, 2 vols, fcp. 8vo.... en RCO ONS . 6d. 
Sullivan’s Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12mo, . Ae Geieenconineviieeeas ale 
The Greek Language. 
Bloomfield’s College and School Greek Testament, fcp. 8vo. .......... sscses Oy 
Bolland & Lang's Politics of Aristotle, post 8vo.. . 18. 6a. 
Bullinger’s Lexicon and Concordance to Greek Testament, medium BVO... “308, 
Collia’a Obief Tenses of the Greek eee ada 8VO.... RanSeien . le. 
~- Pontes Greeci, 2mo.... seaevcweeae euhaiusi sack sereerone 38. OE, 
— Praxis Graca, Etymology, 12mo. peimeeaves sssidelavwbeoncunbebyancataiainys REy Olle 
— Greek Verse-Book, Praxis Iambica, 12mo... poids .. 40. 6d, 
Congreve’s Politics of Aristotle, translated, 8vo. ... judinv anv avnebeabadeacdses Laas 
Donaldson's New Cratylus, Fourth Editicn, 8vo... eRe st 
_ Pindar’s Epicinian or Triumphal Odes, Sv0. epee Tee 
Farrar’s Brief Greek SyAtax and Avcidence, LM. on... cccccesssssssscccescorees $00 Ok, 
— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School. 12mo. .. decceedeDadicbedvatessuseen ANG Olle 
Fowle’s and HKasy Greek Book, 12M... csssecssestercesecssesssesseces ie Gite 
"von Greek Reading-Book, 12mo.... dal etididees bases avoided aiveieanas Abe 80, 
sz First Easy tireok Reading-Book, 12mo. ...... vessesssseceses BBs 
t's Ethics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, 2 vols, "ByO... hspeis + 82a, 
Green's Birds and Peace of Aristophanes, crown 8y0. ... eee 80H ae, él, 
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Hewitt’s Greek Examination-Papers, 12mo. .......... sosvovsoes 18, OG, 
Isbister’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes, 1 12mo. ééeanen Be. 6d, 
Kennedy's Greek Grammar, 12mo. ... seccerseseee 48. 6A, 
raddel and Socott’s Larger Greek- Lexicon, crown to... .« 388, 
— —- £Greek-English Lexicon abridged, aquare ‘12mo.... . 18. 6d. 
Linwood's Sophocles, Greek Text, Latin Notes, 4th Edition, 8vo........... sued "168, 
- Theban Triology of Bophocles literally explained, crown 8vo.... 7s. 6d. 












Morris’a Greek Lessons, square 18mM0. ...............00-., art I, 28.6, Part II. le. 

Parry’s Elementary Greek Grammar, J2M0. .........000.sseseeeees sas bdvanwavevigsdane seve 38. OF, 
Sheppard and Evans’s Notes on Thucydides, crown 8vo... Jéucdesiveacnconves: 100 Os 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War, translated by Crawley, BVO. . sevcnccoscesvececsce LOG, 64, 
Valpy’s Greek Delectus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2z. 6d. Key Qe. 6d. 
White’s Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, with English ae 12mo.......... 78. 6d, 


Wilkins’s Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo. ......78. 6d. Key 5a, 
_ Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown SvO. . ..48.6d. Key 2. 6d, 


~ Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo. .........csccccsecees 48. Key 2e. 64, 
- Progressive Greek Anthology, 12m0., ............cccsescescesessssseesenseee sesesy. BOs 
_ Bcriptores Attici, Excerpts with Englisn Notes, crown 8vo. ...... 78- 6d 
_- Speeches from Thucydides translated, post 8vo.. Sa cnaicteagiteenc tole 
Williame’s Nicomachean Ethica of Aristotle translated, crown, ‘Bv0 seeiess coreee 78, 6A. 
Wright's Plato’s Phedrus, Lysis and Protagoras, oe bees BVO... 68, 6d, 
Yonge’s Larger English-Greek Lexicon, éto.. sacs sea sacavaouveuale 
; — English-Greek Lexioon abridged, square 12mo... bleh Pacateativs uaitectceas 8s. 6d. 
Zeller’s Plato and the Older Academy, by Alleyne & Goodwin, or. BVO. .. oreve 188. 
— Socrates, translated by Reichel, crown 8vo, ........... sesseeer hOB, 6A. 


White’s Grammar-School Greek Texts. 


BEsop Palephatus Bt. Matthew's and St.’ Luke’s 
A ee . eauce ls Gospela, 2s. 6a, each. 
: A eon ° St. Mark’s and St. John’s Goa- 
Homer,,Diad, Book I. ............. 1s, pels, !s, 6d each. 
Lacian, Select Dialogues ......... le. The Acts of the Apostles ......... 2s. 6d, 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Books I. & | St. Paul’s ae a the Bo- 
III. 1s. 64. each; Book IT. le. WABTIB Sis csisinsiarseseeianasas . le. 6d, 


The Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by John T. 
White, D.D.'Oxon. Square 32mo. price 5s, 


White’s Grammar-School Latin Texts. 


Ceasar, Gallic War, Books I. & II. Nepos, rer Cimon, Pau- 
V.&VI. 1s. each. sanias, Aristid Price 94. 
Cesar, Gallic War, Books III. & IV. des Selections from Epistles : 
seen es owteee seco enones penees a. 
Oren Cats MBIOT cicessneene, 1,68, | Ovid sara Myths from Meta- a. 
Cloero, VoeP aso... . eccescseceecescer ees le. 8d, Phedras, Select Fasy Fablen od. 


Eutropins, Roman History. Pheedrus, Fabl 
A ea, Book I. & II, le. 
Books I. 11. III. & TV. le. each. Sallust, Bellum Catilinarium ... le, 6d. 
Horace, Odes, Book I, IT. & IV. Virgil, Georgics, Book IV. ...... le. 


ls. each. Virgil, = el ar us 
| Horace, Odes, Book I7T............. 1s. 64, pies - iceias 1 to VI. Is, 


' Tdvy, Books XXII, and XXIII. The Latin Text with English Exp. wat: 
and Grammatical Notes, and & Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edived' 
John T. White, D.D. Oxon. » 12mo. price 2s. 6d. each Book. 
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The Latin Language. 


Bradley’s Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. lessiesasessecereioretsnreseeesbbe Od, Key 58, 
on Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose, 12M , .....eeeeereee Oe Key 5s 
ae Cornelius Nepos, improved by White, 1210. ou... ssesssesronenrees 3s 
= Ovid’s Metamorphoses, improved by White, L2MO. ...scccecserescerees M80 
ome Select Fables of Pheadrus improved by White, 12M0...........ccce ee Bee 
= Eutropius, improved by Wite, WMO. ..c.ccccccceccesecccearsereersssresseerees BO OF 
Oollis’s Ohief Tenses of Latin Trregular Verbs, 8¥0. ......se.sssssseenssesseneneseees ls 
= Pontes Latini, 12mo0. oe PPPPPTIeT Terri rete ieee 89. 6d 
Fowle’s Short and — Latin Book, 12Mm0. ........ccscssseseereeeeteenerseserersersesees Lb, 6G, 
pat 6a 






First Rasy n Reading-Book, 12m0.........0. ssseseesereeeenesersorserens 8s. 6d. 

—  fecond Easy Latin Beading-Book, 12M0. ........ccsscessscessesseeneenree: 88, 6A, 

Hewitt’s Latin Examination-Papers, PN Oe scion toreacnens wi aessstenese TO Gd, 

Isbister’s Cassar, Books I.— VII. 12mo- 4s, or with Reading Lessons ......... 48. 6d. 

—_ Ceesar’s Commentaries Books L.—V. 12M. ........ccccsssessessseeseeeeeees BB. Gd. 

~ sient Book of Ososar’s Gallic War, 12mo.............ccsen La. 6d 
Jerram’s Latine Reddenda, Crown BVO. «eres cy se pecs ste ce seate tts tsscnente ls. 
Kennedy’s Child’s Latin Primer, or Firat Latin Lessons, 12m0. .........seeere 2a. 
Child’s Latin Accidence, 1210. .......ssscerrereerseesrsersoeeeraaraneaes le. 


Elementary Latin Grammar, 12m0........0.1- seer ceees BBs 
Elementary Latin Readin -Book, or Tirocinium Lavinum, l2mo. 2s, 
Latin Prose, Palsestra Stili Latini, 12m0................ sss snes 
Subsidia Primaria, Exercise Books to the Public School Latin 
Primer, I. Accidence and Simple Construction, 2s. 6d. II. Syntax, ...... 3s, 6d. 
ey Meee Pe in ag Pad phihig y Parts Ee Il. price 6s. 
ennedy’s Subsidia Primaria, . the in Compound Sentence, l2mo... le 
nedy’s Subsidia Primaria, fini, Limo. 4s. 6d. Key, 1s. 6d, one 
— Palestra Latina, or Second Latin Reading- Book TZMO,......00000 BBs 
sosar’s Commentaries, Book I. 18mo. ls, Books i. @ II... le. 
nny ® virgil’s Aineid, Books 1. 1K, (11. & Y.18mo. ....... ssese.880D Book 1s. 
M 3 Eton Latin Grammar, l2mo. 2s.6d. The Accidence separately......1le. 
P 8 Sie a Romane, from Livy, with English Notes, crown 8vo. ...... $8 
ThePublio School Latin Primer, WMO. ....--rcee see rns cmeee es Be Bd, 
eo Paes _ — Grammar, by the Rev. B. H. Kennedy,D.D. p.8v0. 7s. 6d. 
Prendergast 6 Mastery Series, Manual of Latin, WMO, .....essecereeeceecssvercsrees BH. OG, 
Rapier ® troduction to Composition of Latin Verse, 12mo....88.6d. Key 2s. 6d, 
Ri "s Young Scholar’s Lat.-Eng. & Eng.-Lat. Dictionary, square l2mo, ...10¢, 6¢, 





The Latin-English Dictionary, 6s. 

Beparately { The Hnglish-Tatin Dictionary, be. 
Riddle and Arnold’s En Vish-Laatin Lexicon, 8V0. .......sscsescesserseseesceerees sees 
Sheppard and Turner's Aids to Classical Study, 12m0. .........cccceeees Se. Key 8a. 


Valpy’s Latin Delectus, im TOVEd by White, 1Bm0.  ...cecceseeseseereeeeserenoereonene 2s. Gd, 
Virgil’s Works, edited by Kennedy, crowr BUOs. Sasseseprastasisabacceedvaiguacvecicieesss 08s OG 
Walford’s Progressive Exercises in Latin Ele Verse, 12mo. 2¢.6d. Key 5s. 
White and Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary, 1 Vol. 4t0.  ........s000+ 
White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate size), medium 8vo.15s. 
White’a Junior Stucent’s Eng.-Lat. & Lat.-Eng. Dictionary, aq. 12mo. ..,...1ae. 
Separately The Latin-English Dictionary, price 78. 6d. 
The English-Latin Dictionary, price bs. 6d. 
— Middle-Class Latin Dictio r B uare fcp. SVO.... PE CSOE SSC CSS FORTEC TES EEL EEE Se. 


—  (icero’s Cato Major and Laelius, lZmo. .... ... .. 3a. 6d, 
Wilkine’s Progressive Latin Delectus, L2m0, «.......... css cess Be 
— Easy Latin Prose Exercises, crown BVO, 28. BG, ceesccsercesers ravens Key 2s, 64, 


ri y 
Manual of Latin Prose Composition, crown 8yo. ...... 5e.64d. K 
Latin Prose Exercises, crown BOO sg dis sccascsasariadivavsansecues 4s. 6d. Key -ikiae 
Boles - or 5 feorpe ieee i *:¢ whe vsenee "BO bY 12m0. od 600 OPE OwEhacete o 
oO or Lyrics use n arrow, 6. 0. Boecerteeeseconete ° 
ee for the Junior Classes, 12m. .........recceressssssenes a ar 
Odes and Epodes of Horace, Sohool Bdition, LBM. ... csc ecvcceree Me OF 
and Epistles of Horace, School Editlon, 12m0..........crsss 58s 
dition of the Works of Horace, 8vo...... eee oceseseooeaey cecvscewcen MLO, 
ngs, port 8vo. 9s. laa Sppenes eseees icsuvveccybhomeeesteasigon eee 
cr 
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: The French Language, 


Albité’ 8 How to Speak French. fen. &vo. . ' vautiseastueis ORs Oe 
— Tnstantaneous French Exercises, fep. Oe, Ker, 8, 
Caassal’s French Genders, crown &vo. Se. Gd. 
Gassal & Karcher’s Graduated French Translation ‘Book, Part I. "Be, 6d, “Parr Il be, 
Contansean’ 8 Practica) French and English Dictionary, post 8V0...........00.5. 78. 6d, 
Pocket. French and English oatunaeidd eee Rn .. Sa, 6d, 
- Premiéres Lectures, 12M0. ......cceseeees 2a. 6a, 
__ First Step in French, 12mo.... sadeieeeuseences Be, 6d. "Key 80. 
~ French Grammar, 12mo. Brae secetecstcsceseveressesce, 68 §=Key 8¢. 
Gontansean’s Middle-Class French Course, fo “RV, 
Accidence, 8d. ench Translation-Book, 8d. 
tax, Rd, Easy French Deleoctus, 8d 
rench Conversation- Book, &d. First French Reader, ay 
First French Exercise- Book, &d Second French Reader, &d. 
Second French Exercise- Book Rd. French and d English Dialogues, 84. 
Contansean’ s Guide to r'rench Translation, 12mo... . 88, 6d. cad 8s. 6a, 
Prosateurs et Poétes Frangain, V2M0. ciecrsecsesseee rrr 
_ Précis de la Littérature Francaise, 12m0. o.........scccceereee . 8a, 6d, 
_ Abrégé de l' Histoire de France, 12mo., sana icadteuveile . Ba. 6d. 
Merlet’s French Grammar, fp. 870 2. ccc cecccccessee ses cee eeesuesanegasasanueene ne 5s. Ad, 
French Pronunciation and Accidence, fep. a. 6d. ou... “Yor rice 8s. 6d 
Ryntax of the French Grammar, fcp. “i. y.P #00. 


Le Traductear, fep. 8vo. Seibacieatancepnantisatiasatidesie ONG OO 
&torier for French Writers, fen. RrO... 


Apercn de la Littérature Fran aay fop. fro. i gherpiaiiaveoecichian OR Ole 
Exerciser in French Compositio top. 8vo. ihicndeiandasvesyawersn, UM, 
French Synonynies, fcp. Rvec., Per re Seree eRe Ie ereer seri erie rye yin) . 28. 6d. 
Rynopais of French Grammar, fcp. 800. ssc, dealewduviens sh 6d, 
Peenderoest’ a Mastery Series, Frenehs tne TRC ceree ry ee rere rerrererr rer? vedeses 22. fi » 
Bewell’s Contes Faciles. crown &vo. . julce jagashae NiumnwahocaNan Nine -augnadeid vecederotans eee OCs 
— Extraits Choisis, crown Ry Sane re ar irre 
The Stepping-Htone to French Pronunciation. 18mo. ... senvadiew AM 
RBouvertre’s Philosophe sone las Toita,by Stiavenard, aquare smo. .. sevecserseae Dat, RG 
Btidvenard’ « Lecturer Francaiser from Modern Authors, 12mo.........- #8. Bd. 
Ruler and Exerciser on He prone en enene yl 12M0......scscee, Ba. 6A, 
Tarver’ a Eton French Grammar, 12mo.. pAfeimbitecnsdeaveraaceeneiein ~. 68. 6d. 
German, Spanish, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
Ronfey’s Sanskrit-Enclish Dictionary, medium Rvo... ans sais ERs: 6d, 
Blacklev’s Practical German & English Dictionary, port v0... ieivaiasarica dy OA. 
Buchheim’s (terman Poetry, for Revetition, I8M0y... 2. sesso, Be. Bd, 
Collis‘s Card of German Irregular Verba, Avo. .........-..0. 


sos vet . 2s 
Fischer-Fischart’s Elementary aera Grammar, sop 810... aie suWievevae Ba, 6d. 


Just’s German (Jrammar, l2mo. . dsivlaiadatiavetuses i 6d. 
— German Reading Book emo. aa #, 6d, 

Kalisch’s Hebrew Grammar, ue Part Y. 126, 6d. “ae ‘Ss. Part i7. The 6d. 
Longman’ as Pocket German & English Dictionary, aquare 18mo. ............... 
Milne’s Practical Mnemonic German Grammar, crown 8V0. .,,....c.cccssscenee Be. 6d. 
Miailler’s (Max) Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners, royal 8vo. |....... ve LBa, 
Naftel’a Elementary German Course for Public Schools, fep. Avo, 

German Accidence, 9d. German Prose poe lat Book, 94. 

German Syntax, 9d. First German Read 

Firat German Exerciae-Book, 0d Second German Mondor 9d, 


Recond German Exarcise- Book, od. 
Prendet gast’s Be pilates to the Mastery Beries, pected iiieaes didi bas se Setasaconuns UNG 
ss ey Berios, German, 12mo. Por sdorsarge cee renesreascgnenecceduy F*- nae Qe, 6a. 
Manca 2a 


— of 8 anish, 12m9.,. Ce ede ess enr Tee ged aeaeeeenteit Sevancastecs ge 2 
Mannal of Hebrew, crown 800. .occccccscsteesesce Setlbem a : 
Wicth’s German Chit-Chat, crown 8vO, EEO DD eae ROE OAD PH REOE OER EDO TER EDALED ORE CES ORE DERE TORGDS t, 
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